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TO 

HIS MOST HOJ^OUO^P FRIEND AND PATRON 

SIR ROGER BOUBGOINE, 

KNIGHT AND BARONET. 



SIR, 

It was the early felicity of Moses, when exposed 
in 9Xi ark of Nilotic papyre, to be adopted into 
the favour of so great a personage as the daughter 
of Pharaoh : such another ark is this vindication lof 
the writings of that .divine and excellent person 
exposed to the world in; and the greatest ambir 
tioa of the author of it is, to have it-ij^ccj^ed intp ', 
your patronage and protection . But*al though the' ' 
coQte;3^ture and frame of .this treatise bSfaKlicilow 
the excellency and worth of the su6jec][fXJa|.5 Jpptr;. / 
know the ark in which Moses was put,' wds 'ofSulr' * 
rusTies daubed with slime and pitchy) yet, when you 
please to cast your eye on the matter. contained in 
it, you will not think it beneath your favour, and 
unworthy your protection. For if truth be the 
greatest presient which Qod could bestow, or man 
receive, :(accoi;ding to that of Plutarch, '^^.gy^v ^v-rPiutardi. 

dgciietp Xot^iTv fAs7^0Vj a ^oi^i^i(r^oLi 0£u) trifAvorspov aArid'cta;,) Oiir, 
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then certainly those truths deserve our most ready 
acceptance, which are in themselves of greatest im- 
portance, and have the greatest evidence that they 
come from God. And although I have had the 
happiness of so near relation to you, as to know 
how little you need such discourses which tend to 
settle the foundations of religion, which you have 
raised so happy a superstructure upon ; yet withal 
I consider what particular kindness the souls of 
all good men hear to such designs, whose end is to 
assert and vindicate the truth and excellency of 
religion. For those who are enriched themselves 
with the inestimable treasure of true goodness 
and piety, are far from that envious temper to 
think nothing valuable but what they are the sole 
possessors of; but such are the most satisfied 
themselves, when they see others not only admire, 
but enjoy, what they have the highest estimation 
of. Were all who make a shew of religion in the 

world really such as they pretend to be, discourses 
• .*...••••.• 

:* ofv^htgrAiatdrferwould be no more seasonable, than 
...the.cqmn>Qndations of a great beauty to one who 
• .•is.^Jlr^dy it passionate admirer of it; but, on the 
\;'-j5q(ttrafy-,jY«^e:see how common it is for men first to 
throw dirt in the face of religion, and then per- 
suade themselves it is its natural complexion : they 
represent it to themselves in a shape least pleasing 
to them, and then bring that as a plea why they 
give it no better entertainment. 

It may justly seem strange, that true religion, 
which contains nothing in it but what is truly 
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noble and generous^ most rational and pleasing to 
the spirits of all good men, should yet suffer so 
much in its esteem in the world, through those 
strange and uncouth vizards it is represented un- 
der: some accounting the life and practice of it, 
as it speaks subduing our wills to the will of God, 
(which is the substance of all religion,) a thing too 
low and mean for their rank and condition in the 
world ; while others pretend a quarrel against the 
principles of it, as unsatisfactory to human rea- 
son. Thus religion suffers, with the Author of it, 
between two thieves ; and it is hard to define which 
is more injurious to it, that which questions the 
principles, or that which despiseth the practice of 
it. And nothing certainly will more incline men 
to believe that we live in an age of prodigies, than 
that there should be any such in the Christian 
world, who should account it a piece of gentility to 
despise religion, and a piece of reason to be Athe- 
ists. For if there be any such thing m the world 
as a true height and magnanimity of aprrit^'if there 
be any solid reason and depth of judgmeot^ tl>ey;arfe 
not only consistent with, but only attaio^He by & 
true generousspirit of religion. But if ^e Jdokaf- 
that which the loose and profane world is apt to 
account the greatest gallantry, we shall find it 
made up of such pitiful ingredients, which any 
skilful and rational mind will be ashamed to plead 
for, much less to mention them in competition 
with true goodness and unfeigned piety. For how 
easy is it to observe such, who would be accounted 

A 2 
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the most high and galhmt ipirits^ to •qusny on sitch: 
mean Ifireyis^ Mrhich only tend to satisfy their 'brat^ 
ish appetites^ or flesh revenge with the blood of 
such who have stood in the way of that airy tit^^ 
honour ! Or else they are so little apprebeasive of 
the inward worth and exoellency of huDMm na- 
tarre^ that they seem to envy 4fae gaHantry of pe»- 
cods:8, and strive to oMvie ihem in the gaiety of 
their plumes ; such who arc^ as Seneca /saith, cnl 
skm/iSudinefn parietum extrinseeus vuJiiy who imi- 
^te the walls of their houses in 'the fairness of Jfche 
otttsides, but matter not what nrbbishjdiere lies 
within. The utmost of their amfaifdoQ is to attain 
'i^nervatam felicit<item qtia permmdescunt amm, such 
a felicity as evdgorates the soul by too long ^eep- 
iiigy it being the nature of all terrestrial pleai^utiesy 
that they do ImiiKuv xal iiwyi^tuvin to p^opEVy hy de- 
grees consume reason, by effemiaating and soft- 
ening the intellectuals. ]Vfttst we appeal then to 
Jl|e^ j)]4g9)W^.Pf Sardanapalus toncet^ning the na- 
[Jialiff^ -df^UiJiJ^^ or enquire of Apicius wihat tem- 
•'•jpar^i^ fte^ Or desire that Sybarite to define mag- 
'/*0afa<b1Q^,.^ho feinted to see a man at bard la- 

Or<lbth now the CQuquest of piissions, forgiving 
injuries, -doing good, self-<ienia1, huonility^ petienoe 
under crosses, which , are the real expressions of 
jMety^ speak nothing more :noible land generous than 
a lu:8:uriou8> malieiouA, proud, and impaitient spirit? 
Is there nothing inore becoming and agreeable to 
the soul of triain in eatemjdary )pieky, and a holy, 
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wcJl^Mrdered: conversation^ than the lightness and 
YMity (not to say ilidene«» and debaucheries) of 
those whom the world accounts the greatest gat* 
la»tt^ l» /there nothing more graceful and pleasing 
in the sweetness, candour^ and ingenuity of a 
tnriyCSuistiau temper b^ disposition, than in the 
reve^Qgeful,^ implaeable. spirit of such whose honour. 
liiFea a^ isifed by the l^dood of their enemies ? Is 
it not more truly honourable and glorious to serve 
that .God who cooimands tbe world, than to be 
a slave to/those passions and lusts which put men 
upon continual hard service, and torment them for 
it when they have done it ? Were there nothing 
dse to commend religion to the minds of men 
besides that tranquillity and calninefts of spirit, that 
Sierene and peaceable temper vrhich follow a good 
CQiusticnce wherever it dweUs^ it w«re enough tQ 
make meisi welcobie that guest which brings such 
good ei»tertainment with it. Wheroas the amazje* 
memts^ horrors, and anxieties of mind which at oiie 
time or other haunt such who prostitute their con- 
scif n€e9 tf> a yioUtion of the laws of God, and the 
r^le^ of vecjtified reason, may be enough to. per- 
suade a|iy rational person that impiety is the 
greatest felly, and ii^reiigion, madness^ It cannot 
be thenr but matter of great pity to consider thM: 
any persons^ whose birth and education hath 
raisied them ibbove the common people of the 
world,: should he so hr their o^n enemies, as to 
observe the faahion more than th^ rules of reli- 
^n, and to study oopipUmenta more than them- 
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tending paarties. of the Cbratian woild. . Wore 
there more such noble spirits of relrgiou ia our 
1^^ otheisin would want one of the greatest pleaa 
which it now makes against the truth of religion ; 
for nothing enlarges more the gulf of atheism^ than 
that ffLiyu xi^iAOL^ tmde paasagCy which lies between 
the faith and lives of men ptetending to be Chris* 
tians. I must needs say there is nothing seeiDS 
more strange and unaccountable to me, than ibat 
the practice of the unqueMionable duties of Chri^ 
tianity should be put out of countenance^ or 
slighted by any who own, profess, and contend fotr 
the principles of it. Can the profession of that be 
honourable, whose practice is not ? If 4he principles 
be true^ why care they not practised ? If they be not 
true, why are they professed ? 

You see. Sir, to what an unexpected length my 
desire to vindicate the honour, as well as trutl^ 
of religion, hath drawn out this present address; 
But I may sooner hope for your pardon in it, than 
if I had spent so much paper aftdr the usual man^ 
uer of dedications, in representing you to yourself 
or the world. Sir, I know you have too much of 
that I have been commending, to delight in your 
own deserved praises, much less in flatteries^ which 
so benign a subject might easily make one's pen 
run over in. And therein I might not much have 
digressed from my design, since I know few more 
exemplary for that rare mixture of true piety, and 
the highest civility together; in whom that in- 
eatimaUe jewel of religion is placed in a most 
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sweet, affable, and obliging temper. But although 
none will be more ready on any occasion with 
all gratitude to acknowledge the great obligations 
you have laid upon me, yet I am so far sensible of 
the common vanity of Epistles Dedicatory ^ that 
I cannot so heartily comply with them in any 
thing, as in my hearty prayers to the Almighty 
for your good and welfare, and in subscribing 
myself, 

SIR, 

June 5, 1662. Your most humble 

and affectionate Servant, 

ED. STILLINGFLEET. 
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PREFACE TO THE READER. 



It is neither to satisfy the importunity of friends^ npr to 
prevent false copies, (which and such like excuses I know 
are expected in usual prefaces,) that I have adventured 
abroad this following treatise $ but it is out of a just re- 
sentment of the affronts and indignities which have been 
cast on religion, by such who account it a matter of 
judgment to disbelieve the Scriptures, and a piece of wit 
to dispute themselves out of the possibility of being happy 
in another world. When yet the more acute and sub- 
tle their arguments are, the greater their strength is 
against themselves ; it being impossible there should be so 
much wit and subtlety in the souls of men^ ^ere they not 
of a more excellent nature than ihey imagine them to 
be. And how contradictioui^ is it for such persons to 
be ambitierus of being cried up for wit and reason, whose 
design is to degrade the rational soul do far below herselfj^ 
as to make her become like the beasts that perish ! If 
now the weight and consequence of the subject, and the 
too great seasonableness bf it,: (if :the common fame of the 
large spread of atheism among us. be true,) be not suiii^ 
cient apology for the publishing this book, I am resolved, 
rather to undergo thy censure, than be beholden to any 
other. The intendment therefore of this Preface, is onl}^ 
to give a brief account of the scope> design, and method 
of the following books, although the view of the contents 
of the chapters might sufficiently acquaint thee with it*' 
How far I. have been either from transcribing, or a design. 
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to excuss out of the hands of their admirers, the several 
writings on the behalf of religion in general, or Chris- 
tianity in particular, (especially Mornay, Grotius, Amy- 
raldus, &c.) may easily appear by comparing what is con- 
tained in their books and this together. Had I not 
thought satBeti[(iiaig might be said,, if not mare &lly and 
rationally, yet more suitably to the present temper of this 
age, than what is already wrkten by them, thou hadst 
not been troubled with this Preface, much less with 
the whole book*' But as* the tempers and geniusea of 
agestand times alter, so do th^. wtns ask4 weapons wiuch 
Atheists employ against; religiQii. The mosct popular pre- 
tences of the Athcnsjbs:o£ our age, have been thQ irner 
GOocileabienesiB of the aoeouni of times in Scripture with 
ifaat of the karnod.and ancient Heathen nations; the iq^ 
consistency of tfbe belief of the Scriptures with the prin- 
oiples of -reason ; and the account which may be given of 
the /origin of things^ from principlea of philosophy, with- 
out the' Scriptures* These three therefore I have pai*ticu- 
lailf isiel^ myself sgainst^^ and directed against eaeh of them 
a sevenil boq^« In the first, X have manifested that tbci« 
is (no gndund of credibility in the account of ancient times, 
ff»Qa hj any Heathen nations, different from the Scrip* 
tures, which i have with so much care and diligehoe en* 
qtured into^ that from thenoe we may hope to. hear 
hb more of men before Adam to salve the authority of 
Ab Scriptures by, which yet was intended only as a de- 
sign to undermine them ; but I have not thought the 
frivolous pretences of the author of that hypothesis worth 
purticalar mentioning, supposing it sufficient to give a 
cleyr account of things, without particular citation of au- 
thors, where it was not of great concernment for under- 
standing the thing itself. In the second book I have un- 
dertaken to give a rational account of the grounds, why 
wt are to believe those several persons, who in several 
age* were employed to reveal the mind of God to the 
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world ; and with greater particularity than hath yet been 
tised, I have insisted on the persons of Moses, and the 
prophets^ our Saviour and his Apostles^ and in every 
of them manifested the rational evidences on which they 
were to be believed, not only by the men of their own 
age, but by those of succeeding generations. In the 
third book I have insisted on the matters themselves, 
which are either supposed by, or revealed in the Scrip- 
tures ; and have therein not only manifested the certainty 
of the foundations of all religion, which lie in the being of 
God and immortality of the soul, but the undoubted 
truth of those particular accounts concerning the origin of 
the universe, of evil, and of nations, which were most 
liable to the Atheist's exceptions, and have therein con- 
sidered all the pretences of philosophy ancient or modem, 
which have seemed to contradict any of them ; to which 
{mantisscB loco) 1 have added the evidence of Scripture- 
history in the remainders of it in Heathen mythology, 
and concluded all with a discourse of the excellency of the 
Scriptures. Thus having given a brief view of the design 
and method of the whole, I submit it to every free and 
unprejudiced judgment. All the favour then I shall re- 
quest of thee is, to read seriously, and judge impartially; 
and then I doubt not but thou wilt see as much reason for 
religion as I do. 
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CHAP. I. 

The Obscurity and Defect of Ancient History. 

ll. III. IV. The Knowledge of Truth proved to be the most na^ 
Mural Perfection of the rational Soul; V. Yet Error often mii» 
Makenfor Truth : the Actounts of it. VI. Want of Diligence in 
€if Seardi; VII. VIII. The Mixture of Truth and Falsehood: 
Mhenoe comes fj^kher r^ecting Truth for the Error's Sake, or em- 
tracing thenar for the Truth's Sake; IX. The first instamied 
"in HeatJienrPhUosophers, XIII. The second in vulgar Hmthen, 
^3^ XI. XII. Of Philosophical Atheisnii^ /and the Grounds of it, 
XIV. The History of Antiquity very obscure. XV. The Ques- 
tion stated, ^ where tite true History of ancient Times is to he 
^oimd ? in Heathen Kstories, or only in Scs^piure ? XVI. The 
Want of Credibility \n Heathen Histories asserted and proved 
hy the general Defect for Want of timely Records among Hea- 
then Nations', the Reason of it shewed from the first Plantations 
of the World. XVII. The Manner ^^^em discovered. The 
Origincd of Civil Goyernment. XvIII. Of Hieroglyphics. 
XIX. The Use of Letters among the Greeks no older than Cad- 
mm J XX. His Time enquired into: no older than Joshua: 
XXI. The Learning brought into Greece by him. 

hiUQUlBIES after truth have that peculiar commenda- chap. 
tion above all other designs, that tlbey come on purpose ^' 
to gratify the most noble faculty of our souls, and do |^ 
most immediately tend to advance the highest perfectioo 
of our rational beings. For all our most laudable endea^ 
vours after knowledge now, are only the gf^thering up of 
some scattered fragments of what was once an entire fa- 
bric, and the recovery of ^ome precioiui jewels which 
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BOOK were lost out of sight, and sunk in the shipwreck of fau- 
^- man nature. That saying of Plato, That all knowledge is 
remembrance, and all ignorance JorgetfulnesSy is a certain 
and undoubted truth ; if by forgetfulness be meant the 
loss, and by remembrance the recovery, of those notions 
and conceptions of things, which the mind of man once 
had in its pure and primitive state, wherein the under- 
standing was the truest microcosm, in which all the 
beings of the inferior world were faithfully represented 
according to their true, native, and genuine perfections. 
God created the soul of man not only capable of finding 
out the truth of things, but furnished him with a suffi- 
cient xpiT^piov, or touchstone, to discover truth from false- 
hood, by a light set up in his understanding, which if be 
iiad attended to, he might have secured himself from all 
impostures and deceits. As all other beings were created 
in the full possession of the agreeable perfections of their 
several natures, so was man too; else God would lliave 
Gen. i. 31. never closed the work of creation with those words, jind 
God saw all that he had made, and behold it was very 
good; that is, endued with all those perfections which 
were suitable to their several beings; which roan bad 
been most defective in, if his understanding had not been 
endowed with a large stock of intellectual knowledge, 
which is the most natural and genuine perfection belong-* 
inff to his rational being. For reason being the most 
raised faculty of human nature, if that had been defective 
in its discoveries of truth', which is its proper object, it 
would have argued the greatest maim ana imperfection in 
the being itself. For if it belongs to the perfection of the 
sensitive faculties, to discern what is pleasant from what 
is hurtful, it must needs be the perfection of the rational, 
to find out the difTerepce of truth from falsehood : not as 
though the soul could then have had, any more than 
now, an actual notion of all the beings in the world co* 
existing at the same time, but that it would have been 
free from all deceit in its conceptions of things, which 
were not caused through. inadvertency. 
II* Which will appear from the several aspects man's 

knowledge hath, which are either upwards towards his 
Maker, or abroad on his fellow-creatures. If we consider 
that contemplation of the soul which fixes itself on that 
infinite Beinj^ which was the cause of it, and is properly 
dffflOj»Mc, it will be found necessary for the soul to be cre- 
ated in a clear and distinct knowledge of him, because of 
man's immediato obligation to obedience unto him; which 
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must necessarily suppose the knowledge of him^ whose CHAP, 
will must be his rule : for if roan were not fully convinced, ^ 
in the first moment after his creation, of the being of 
him whom he was to obey, his first work and duty would 
not have been actual obedience, but a search whether 
there was any supreme, infinite, and eternal Being or no ; 
and whereon his duty to him was founded, and what 
might be sufficient declaration of his will and laws, ac- 
cording to which he must regulate his obedience. The 
taking off all which doubts and scruples from the soul of 
man^ must suppose him fully satisfied, upon the first free 
use of reason, that there was an infinite Power and Being, 
which produced him, and on that account had a right to 
command him in whatsoever he pleased ; and that those 
commands of his were declared to him in so certain a 
way, that he could not be deceived in the judging of 
them. The clear knowledge of God will further appear 
most necessary to man in his first creation, if we consider 
that God created him for this end and purpose, to enjoy 
converse and an humble familiarity with himself; he had 
then ifLfvTov vrqo^ rov aiupavly xoivcoviav, in the language of Clemens 
Clemens Alexandrinus, converse with God was as natural ^'°^'^Pi\ 
to him as his being was. For man, as he came first out of syibu\g. ' 
God's bands, was the reflection of God himself on a dark p. 21. Ed. 
cloud, the iris of the Deity; the similitude was the same,^*®"-. 
but the substance different : thence he is said to be ere- J^"*"' 
ated after the image of God. His knowledge then had '' * 
been more intellectual than discursive; not so much em- 
ploying his faculties in the operose deductions of reason, 
(the pleasant toil of the rational faculties since the fall,) 
but bad immediately employed them about the sublimest 
objects ; not about quiddities and formalities, but about 
htm who was the fountain of his being, and the centre of 
his happiness. There was not then so vast a difference be- 
tween the angelical and human life : the angels and men 
both fed on the same dainties; all the difference was, they 
were in the vntpwov, the upper room in heaven, and man in 
the summer parlour in paradise. 

If we take a view of man's knowledge as it respects his in. - 
fellow-^creatures, we shall find these were so fully known 
to him on his first creation, that he needed not to go to 
school to the wide world, to gather up his conceptions of 
them. For the right exercise of that dominion which • 

he was instated in over the inferior wodd, doth im- 
ply a particular knowledge of the nature, bein^, and pro- 
perties of those things which he was to make use of; 
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BOOK without which he could not have improved them for 
^' their peculiar ends. And from this knowledge did pro- 
ceed tne^ving the creatures those proper and peculiar 
names which were expressive of their several natures. For 
Plato in as Plato tell us, tf fsrearra h^fuspypiv ^voftareov ihai, oXAa /xoVoir 
Cratylo. |xe«oy rhv atroSximyTa ei$ to t§ ^wo-f i ovofMi w kicigxf, the impO" 
Ed*F^cin. siHon of names on things belongs not to every one, but onlyta 
him that hath a full prospect into their several natures. For 
it is most agreeable to reason, that names should carry in 
them a suitableness to the things they express ; for words 
being for no other end but to express our conceptions* of 
things, and our conceptions being but eixovf^ xa) ifLomiutra 
irpctyiL&rmitj as the same philosopher speaks, the resetnblitndes 
and representations of the things, it must needs follow^ that, 
where there was a true knowledge, the conceptions must 
agree with the things ; and words being to express our oon-* 
ceptions, none are so fit to do it as those which are express 
sive of the several natures of the things they are used- to 
represent ; for otherwise all the use of words is to be a> 
mere vocabulary to the understanding, and an index to me«i 
mory, and of no further use in the pursuit of knowledge^ 
than to let us know what words men are agreed to call 
thinga by. But something further seems to be intended 
MercerDsinin their first imposition; whence the Jews- call it n^lXI 
Gen. ii. 19. ca*M3rr, as Mercer tells us, a separation and distinction of 
Kircher the Several kinds of things : and Kircher thus paraphrases 
Mk^% the words of Moses ; and whatsoever Adam callea every 
torn, ii.' living creature, that was the name thereof: i. e. saith he, 
class. 2. fuerunt illis vera etgermana nomina, et rerum naturis pnh- 
cap. 1. p^ accommodata. But however this be, we have this fur-^ 
ther evidence of that height of knowledge which must be 
supposed in the first man, that as he was the first in his kind, 
so he was to be the standard and measure of all that fol« 
lowed, and therefore could not want any thing of the due 
perfections of human nature. And as the shekel of the 
sanctuary was, if not double to others, (as men ordinarily 
mistake,) yet of a full and exact weight, because it was 
to be the standard for all other weights, (which was the 
cause of its being kept in the temple,) so if the first nian 
had not double the proportion and measure of knowledge 
which his posterity hath, if it was not running over m 
regard of abundance, yet it must be pressed down and 
shaken together in regard of weight; else he would be a 
very unfit standard for us to judge by, concerning the due 
and suitable perfections of human nature. 
i\ . But we need not have run so far back as the first man^ 
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to evince the knowledge of truth to be the most natural chap. 
perfection of the soul of man ; for even among the pre- ^' 
sent ruins of human nature, we may find some such noble 
and generous spirits^ that discern so much beauty in the 
face of truths ttiat to such as should enquire what they 
find so attractive in if, their answer would be the same 
with Aristotle's in a like case, it was rvpxS igdrrifAa, the 
question of those who fiever saw it. For so pleasing is 
the enquiry, and so satisfattory the finding of truth after 
the search, that the relish of it doth far exceed the great- 
^t epicurism of Apicius, or the most costly entertain- 
ments of Cleopatra ; there being no gust so exquisite as 
that of the mmd, nor any jewels to be compared with 
troth. Nor do any persons certainly better deserve the 
name of men, than such who allow their reason a full 
employment^ and think not the erectness of man's stature 
a.snifficient distinction of him from brutes. Of which 
those may be accounted only a higher species, who can 
jMtiently suffer the imprisonment oftheir intellectuals in a 
dungeon of ignorance, and know themselves to be men 
only by those characters, by which Alexander knew him- 
self not to be a God, by their proneness to intemperance 
and sleep. So strange a metempsychosis may there be 
without any change of bodies; and Euphorbus's soul 
might become a brute, without ever removing its lodging 
into the body of an ass. So much will the soul degene- 
^te from itself, if not improved ; and in a kind of sullen- 
iiess scarce appear to be what it is, because it is not im- 
proved to what it may be. 

' But you will say, if this knowled^ of truth be so v. ^ 
great, so natural, so valuable a perfection of human na- 
ture, whence comes so much of the world to be overrun 
with ignorance and barbarism ? whence come so many 
ppttenders to knowledge, to court a cloud instead of 
Juno ? to pretend a love to truth, and yet to fall down 
and worship error ? If there were so great a sympathy 
between the soul and truth, there would be an im- 
patient desire after it, and a most ready embracing and 
closing with it. We see the magnet doth not draw the 
iron with greater force, than it seems to run with im- 

Eitience into its closest embraces. If there had been 
rmerly so intimate an acquaintance betwoda the soul 
and truth, as Socrates fancied of friends in the other 
world, there would be an harmonious closure upon the 
first appearance, and no divorce to be after made between 
them. 
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BOOK True; but then we must consider there is an interme- 
^' diate state between the former acquaintance and the re- 
newal of it, wherein all those remaining characters of 
mutual knowledge are sunk so deep, and lie so hid, that 
there needs a new fire to be kindled, to bring forth those 
latent figures, and make them again appear legible. And 
when once those tokens are produced of the former 
friendship, there are not more impatient longings, nor 
more close embraces between the touched needle and the 
magnet, than there are between the understanding and 
discovered truth. But then withal, we are to consider, 
that they are but few whose souls are awakened out of 
that lethargy they are fallen into in this degenerate con*- 
dition : the most are so pleased with their sleep, that they 
are loth to disturb their rest ; and set a higher price upon 
a lazy ignorance, than upon a restless knowledge. And 
even of those whose souls are, as it were, between sleep- 
ing and waking, what by reason of the remaining con- 
fusion of the species in their brains, what by the present 
dimness of their sight, and the hovering uncertain light 
they are to judge by, there are few that can put a differ^- 
ence between a mere phantasm and a real truth. Of 
which these rational accounts may be given, viz. why so 
few pretenders to knowledge do light on truth. 
VI. First, Wdnt of an impartial diligence in the search of it* 

(i.) Truth now must be sought, and that with care and dili^ 
gence, before we find it. Jewels do not use to lie upon 
the surface of the earth : highways are seldom paved with 
gold ; what is most worth our finding, calls for the great- 
est search. If one that walks the streets should find 
some inestimable jewel, or one that travels the road meet 
with a bag of gold, it would be but a silly design of any 
to walk the street, or travel the road, in hopes to meet 
with such a purchase to make them rich. If some have 
happily light on some valuable truths, when they minded 
nothing less than them, must this render a diligence use- 
less in enquiries after such ? No : Truth, though she be so 
fair and pleasing as to draw our affections, is yet so 
modest as to admit of being courted; and, it may be, 
deny the first^ suit, to heighten our importunity. And 
certainly nothing hath oftener forbid the banns between 
the umfentanding and truth enquired after, than partiality 
and prebocupation of judgment, which makes men en- 
quire more diligently after the dowry than the beauty of 
truth ; its correspondency to their interests, than its evi- 
dence to their understandings. An useful error hath often 
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kept the keys of the mind for free admission, when impor- CHAP, 
tant truths, but contrary to men's preconceptions or inter- ^' 
est, have been forbidden entrance. Prejudice is the wrong 
bias of the soul, that efTectually keeps it from coming 
near the mark of truth ; nay, sets it at the greatest dis* 
tance from it. There are few in the world that look after 
truth with their own eyes ; most make use of spectacles 
of others making, which makes them so seldom behold 
the proper lineaments in the face of truth ; which the se- 
veral tinctures from education, authority, custom, and 
predisposition, do exceedingly hinder men from dis- 
cerning. 

Another reason why there are so few who find truth, Vll. 
when so many pretend to seek it, is, that near resemblance (*'^ 
whkh error often' bears to truth. It hath been well ob- 
served, that Error seldom walks abroad the world in her 
own raiments ; she always borrows something of Truth, 
to make her more acceptable to the world. It hath been 
always the subtlety of grand deceivers, to graft their 
greatest errors on some material truths, to make them 
pass more undiscemible to all such who look more at the 
root on which they stand, than on the fruits which they 
bring forth. It will hereafter appear how most of the 
grossest of the Heathen errors have, as Plutarch saith of Plutarchus 
the Egyptian fables, afAu^pi^ rmnc ifji^aasti t^j aXijdg/a?, some ?5 ^^ji* ^ 
Joint and obscure resemblances of truth ; nay, more than Ed!"oxoii?" 
so, as most pernicious weeds are bred in the fattest soils, 
their most destructive principles have been founded on 
some necessary and important truths. Thus idolatry 
doth suppose the belief of the existence of a Deity ; and 
superstition the immortality of the souls of men. l^he 
Devil could never have l)uilt his chapels, but on the same 

gqapd whereon God's temples stood ; which makes me 
r Jess wonder than many do, at the meeting with many 
expressions concerning these two grand truths in the 
writings of ancient Heathens ; knowing how willing the 
Devil might be to have such principles still owned in the 
world, which, by his depraving of them, might be the 
nourishers of idolatry and 'superstition. • For the general 
knowledge of a Divine nature, supposing men ignorant of 
the true God, did only lay a foundation to erect his 
idolatrous temples upon ; and the b^ief of the soul's sur- 
viving the boay after death, without knowledge of the 
true way of attaining happiness, did make men more 
eager of embracing those rites and ceremonies^ which 

B4 
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BOOK came with a pretence of shewing the way to a blessed 
^'' immortality. 
VUL Which may be a most probable reason, why philoso- 
phy and idolatry did increase so much together as they 
dia ; for though right reason, fully improved, would have 
overthrown all those cursed and idolatrous^ practices 
among the Heathens ; yet reason, only discerning some 
general notions, without their particular application and 
improvement, did only dispose the most ordmary sort of 
people to a more ready entertainment of the most gross 
idolatry. For hereby they discerned the necessity of 
some kind of worship, but could not find out the ri^ht 
way of it; and therefore they greedily followed tnat 
which was commended to them, by such who did withal 
agree: with them in the common sentiments of human na- 
ture; nay, and those persons themselves who were the 
great maintainers of the sublimer notions concerning God 
and the soul of man, were either the great instruments of 
advancing that horrid superstition among them, as Or<^ 
pfaeus and ApoUonius, or very forward compilers with it, 
as many of toe philosophers were. Although withal it 
cannot be denied to have been a wonderfvd discovery of 
divine Providence, by these general notions to keep 
waking the inward senses of men's souls, that thereby it 
Bdight appear, when divine revelation should be manifested 
to them, that it brought nothing contrary to the common 
principles of human nature, but did only rectify the de- 
pravations of it, and clearly shew men that way which 
they had long been ignorantly seeking after. Which 
was the excellent advantage the Apostle made of the in- 
scription on the altar at Athens to the unknown God ; 
Acts xvii. UHiomy saitb he, ye igriorantly serve, him I declqre unto 
'^* you. And which was the happyuse the primitive learned 

Christians made of all those passages concerning the "Di- 
vine nature, and the immortality of the souls of men, 
which they found in the Heathen writers, thereby to evi- 
dence to the world that the inain postulata, or supposi- 
tions of Christian religion, were granted by their own 
most admired men; and that Christianity did not rase 
out, but only build upon those common foundations^ 
which were entertained by all who had any name for 
reason. ^ 

IX. ^ Though this, I say, were the happy effect of this build- 
ing errors on common truths to all that had the advan- 
tage of Divine revelation^ to discern the one from the 
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other; yet as to others who were destitute of it, they CHAP, 
were liable. to this twofold great inconvenience by it s ^' 
First, for the sake of the apparent rottenness of the super- t{\ 
structures, to question the soundness of the foundations on 
which they stood. And this, I doubt not, was the case of 
many considerative Heathens, who observing that mon- 
strous and unreasonable way of worship obtaining among 
the Heathen, and not being able by the strength of their 
own reason, through the want of divine revelation, to deduce 
any certain instituted worship, they were shrewdly tempt- 
ed to renounce those principles, when they could not but 
abhor the conclusions drawn from them; for there is 
nothing more usual than for men who exceedingly detest 
some absurd consequence they see may be drawn from a 
principle supposed, to reject the principle itself for the 
sake of that consequence ; which, it may be, doth not 
necessarily follow from it, but, through the shortness of 
their own reason, doth appear to them to do so^ Thus 
when the intelligent Heathen did apparently fee, that 
from the principlesi of the being of God, and the immor- 
tality of souls, did flow all those unnatural and inhuman 
sacrifices, all those absurd and ridiculous- rites, all those 
execrable and profane mysteries ; out of a loathing the 
immoralities and impieties which attended these, they 
were brought to question the very truth and certainty of 
those principles which were capable of being thus 
abused. 

And therefore I am very prone to suspect the apology x. 
usually made for Protagoras, Diagoras, and such others 
of them who were accounted atheists, to be more favour- 
able than true, viz. that they only rejected those Heathen 
deities, and not the belief of the Divine nature. I should 
think this account of thttir reputed atheism rational, were 
it any ways evident that they did build their belief of a 
Divine nature upon any other grounds than such as were 
common to them with those whose worship they so much 
derided. And therefore, when the Heathens accused the 
Christians of atbdsni, I have full and clear evidence that 
no more could be mtont thereby than the rejection of 
their way of worship ; because I have sufficient assurance 
from them, that they did believe in a Divine nature, and 
an instituted religion most suitable to the most common 
received notions of God, which they owned in opposition 
to all Heathen worship; which I find not in the least 
pretended to by any of the forementioned persons, nor 
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BOOK anv thing of anj diflferent way of religion asserted, but 
^ o^J ^ destruction of that in use among theoi. 

And although the case of Anaiagoras Clazomeninsy 
and the rest of the Ionic philosophers, might seem very 
Afierent from Diagoras, T heodorus, and those before 
mentioned, because although they denied the Gods in 
vulgar repute to be such as they were thought to be ; (as 
Anaxagoras called the sun fiJiXfow dUampwy a mere globe of 
jire^ for which he was condemned at Athens to banish- 
Vo«. d« ment, and fined five talents ; yet the learned Vossius puts 
^^'^'^^^ in thb plea in his behalf, that he was one that asserted 
^ the creation of the world to flow from an eternal Mind ;) 

although therefore, I say, the case of the Ionic philoso- 
phers may seem far different from the others, b^^ause of 
their asserting the production of the worid, (which from 
Thales Milesius was conveyed by Anaximander and 
Anaximenes to Anaxagoras,) yet to one that thoroughly 
considers what they understood by their eternal Mind, 
they may be sooner cleared from the imputation of athe- 
ism than irreli^on : which two certainly ought in this 
case to be distinguished ; for it is very possible for men, 
meeting with such insuperable difficulties about the ca- 
sual concourse of atoms for the production of the world, 
or the eternal existence of matter, to assert some eternal 
Mind as the first cause of these things, which yet they 
may embrace only as an hypothesis in philosophy to 
solve the phenomena of nature with, but yet not to make 
this eternal Mind the object of adoration. And so their 
asserting a Deity, was only on the same account as the 
Tragedians used to bring in their 06o? awo jttijp^ay^^, when 
their fables were brought to such an issue, and perplexed 
with so many difficulties, that they saw no way to clear 
them again, but to make some God come down upon the 
stage, to solve the difficulties they were engaged in ; or, 
as Seneca saith of many great families/ when they had 
run up their genealogies so high, that they could go no 
further, they then fetched their pedigree from the Gods : 
so when these philosophers saw such incongruities in as- 
serting an infinite and eternal series of matter, they might 
by this be brought to acknowledge some active principle 
which produced the world, though they were far enough 
from giving any religious worship to that eternal Mind. 
XII. Thus even Epicurus and his followers would not stick 

to assert the being of a God, so they might but circum- 
scribe him within the heavens, and let him have nothing 
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to do with things that were done on earth. And how CHAP, 
uncertain the most dogmatical of them all were, as to *- ^^ 
their opinions concerning the being and nature of their -i' 
Grods^ doth fiilly appear from the large discourses of 
TuUy upon that subject ; where is fully manifested their 
variety of opinions and mutual repugnancies, their self- 
contradictions and inconstancy in their own assertions; 
which hath made me somewhat inclinable to think, that 
the reason why many of them did to the world own a 
Deity, was, that they might not be martyrs for atheism : 
Which Tully likewise seems to acknowledge, when Cicero de 
speaking of the punishment of Protagoras for that speech Nat. Dcor. 
of his ; De diis neque ut sinty neque ut non sinty haheo di- ' *' ^' ^' 
<ere : Ex quo, says he, equidem existimo tardiores ad hanc 
sententiam promervdam multos esse factos, quippe cum 
pcenam ne dubitatio quidem effugere potuisset. So that, 
for all the verbal asserting of a Deity among them, we 
have no certain evidence of their firm belief of it, and 
much less of any worship and service they owed unto it. 
And though, it may be, tney could not totally excuss the 
notions of a Deity out of their minds, partly through that 
natural sense which is engraven on the souls of men; 
j>artly, as being unable to ^olve the difficulties of nature 
without a Deity ; yet the observing the notorious vanities 
of Heathen worship, might make them look upon it as a 
mere philosophical speculation, and not any thing that 
bad an influence upon the government of men's lives : for, 
^8 in nature, the observing the great mixture of falsehood 
and truth, made the Academics deny any certain x^it^^jov, 
or rule of judging truths and the Sceptics take away all 
certain assent ; so the same consequence was unavoidable 
here, upon the same principle. And that made even 
Plato himself so ambiguous and uncertain in his dis« 
courses of a Deity; sometimes making him an eternal 
Mind, sometimes asserting the whole world, sun, moon, 
stars, earth, souls, and all, to be gods, and even those 
that were worshipped among the Heathens, as Tully tells 
us out of his Timsetts and De Legibus ; which, as Val- 
Jeius the Epicurean there speaks, Et per se sunt falsa et 
sibi invicem repugnantia. This is the first inconvenience 
following the mixture of truth and falsehood,ybr the sake 
^f the falsehood to question the truth itself it was joined 
with. 

The other is as creat which follows, when truth and xiii. 
£sdsehood are mixed, for the sake of the truth to embrace (*') 
the falsehood; which is a mistake as common as theother^ 
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BOOK because men are apt to think^ that things so vastly dif- 
^' ferent as truth and falsehood could never blend or be m- 
' corporate together; therefore when they are certain they 

have some truth, they conclude no falsehood to be joined 
with it. And this I suppose to have been the case of the 
more credulous and vulgar Heathen^ as the other was of 
the philosophers ; for they? finding mankind to agree in 
this, not only that there is a God, but that he must be 
worshipped, did^ without scruple, make use of the way 
of worship among them, as knowing there must be some, 
and they were ignorant of any else. And from hence 
they grew to be as confident believers of all those fables 
and traditions on which their idolatry was founded^ as of 
those first principles and notions, from which the neces- 
sity of divine worship did arise. And being thus habitu«- 
Med to the belief of these things, when truth itself was 
divulged among them, they suspected it to be only a cor- 
Orig. c. ruption of some of their fables. This Celsus the Epicu- 
CeU. 1. iv. rean, on all occasions, in his books against the Christians 
Ed'/s^n-^* <i^^ fly to. Thus he saith, the building of the Tower of 
cer. Babel, and the confusion of tongues, was taken from the 

fable of the Aloidae in Homer's Odyssey ; the story of 
the flood, from Deucalion ; . Paradise, from Alcinous's 
Gardens; the burning of Sodom and Gomorrah, from the 
story of Phaeton. Which Origen well refutes, from the 
far greater antiquity of those relations among the Jews, 
than any among the Greeks ; and therefore the corrup- 
tion of the tradition was in them, and not in the Jews : 
which must be our only way for finding out which was 
the original, and which the corruption, by demonstrating 
the undoubted antiquity of one beyond the other; where- 
by we must do as Archimedes did by the crown of Hiero, 
find out the exact proportions of truth and falsehood 
which lay in those heathen fables. 
^ XIV. And this now leads to the third account, why truth is 
so hardly discerned from error, even by those who search 
after it, which is, the great obscurity of the history of an- 
dent times f which should decide tne controversy. For 
there being an universal agreement in some common 
principles, and a frequent resemblance in particular tradi- 
tions, we must of necessity, for the clearing the truth 
from its corruption, have recourse to ancient history, to 
see if thereby we can find out where the original tradition 
was best preserved, by what means it came to be corrupted, 
and whereby we may distinguish those corruptions from 
the truths to which they are annexed: which is the de^ 
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sign and subject of our future discourse, viz. ^ to demon- CHAP. 

* strate that there was a certain original and general tra- ^' 
^ dition [Preserved in the world concerning the oldest ages 

^ of the world ; that this tradition was gradually corrupted 

* among the Heathens ; that, notwithstanding this cor- 

* ruption, there were sufficient remainders of it to evi<* 

* dence its true original ; that the fiill account of this tra-» 
^ dition is alone preserved in those books we call the 
^ Scriptures : that where any other history seems to cross 
^ the report contained in them, we have sufficient ground 
^ to Question their credibility ; and that there is sufficient 
' evidence to clear the undoubted certainty of that history 
^ which is contained in the sacred records of Scripture/. 
Wherein we shall observe the same method, which 
Thales took in • taking .he height of the pyramids, by 
measuring the length of their shadow ; so shall we the 
height and antiquity of truth from the extent of the fabu«* 
lous corruptions of it : which will be a work of so much 
the greater difficulty^ because the truth we pursue after 
takes cover in so great antiquity, and we njust be forced 
to follow 'M most flying footsteps through the dark and 
shady paths of ancient history. For though history be 
frequently called the light of truth, and the herald of 
times, yet that light is so faint and dim, especially in Hea- 
then nations, as not to serve to discover the face of Truth 
from her counterfeit. Error; and that herald so little 
skilled, as not to be able to tell us which is of the elder 
house. The reason is; though Truth be always of greater 
antiquity, ycrt Error may have the more wrinkled face, by 
which It often imposeth on such who guess antiquity by 
deformity, and think nothing so old as that which can 

S've the least account of its own age* This is evidently 
e case of those who make the pretence of ancient his-* 
tory a plea for infidelity, and thmk no argument more 
plausible to impugn the certainty of Divine revelation, 
than the seeming repugnancy of some pretended histories 
with the account of ancient time reported in the Bible. 
Which being a pretext so unworthy, and designed for so 
ill an end, and so frequently made use of, by such who 
account infidelity a piece of antiquity as well as of reason, 
it may be worth our while to shew, that the Scriptures 
are no more liable to be baffled with reason, than to be 
confuted by antiquity. 

In order therefore to the removing of this stumbling- XV. 
block in our way, I shall first evince. That there is no certain 
credibility in any of those ancient histories^ which seem to 
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BOOK contradict the Scriptures, nor any ground of reason why"^ 
^' we shouM assent to them, when they differ from the Bi- 
ble : and then prove, that all those undoubted characters 
of a most certain and authentic history are legible in those 
records contained in Scripture. Whereby we shall notf 
only shew the unreasonableness of infidelity, but the ra- 
tional evidence which our faith doth stand on as to these 
things. I shall demonstrate the first of these, viz. that 
there is no ground of assent to any ancient histories^ 
which five account of things different from the Scriptures,' 
from these arguments; the apparent defect, weakness 
and insufficiency of them as to the giving an account of 
older times; the monstrous confusion, ambiguity afid 
uncertainty of them in the account which tney Rive; 
the evident partiality of them to themselves, and in- 
consistency with each other. I begin with the first of 
these, the defect and insuiiiciency of them to give such 
an account of older times as may amount to certain cre- 
dibility : which if cleared, will of itself be sufficient to 
manifest the incompetency of those records, as to the 
laying any foundation for a firm assent to be given to 
them. Now this defect and insufficiency of those his- 
tories is either more general, which lies in common to 
them all ; or such as may be observed in a particular con- 
sideration of the histories of those several nations, wkich 
have pretended highest to antiquity. 
XVI. ' The general defect is, The want of timely records to 
preserve their histories in. For it is most evident, that the 
truest history in the world is liable to various corruptions 
through length of time, if there be no certain way of 
preserving it entire. And that, through the frailty of 
memory in those who had integrity to preserve it; 
througn the gradual increase of barbarism and ignorance, 
where there are no ways of instruction ; and through the 
subtilty of such, whose interest it may be to corrupt and 
alter tnat tradition. If we find such infinite variety and 
difference in men's accounts, as to the histories of their 
own times, when they have all possible means to be ac- 
quainted with the truth of them; what account can we ima- 
gine can be given, where there was no way of preserving 
to posterity the most authientic relation of former ages ^ 
Especially, it being most evident, that where any certain 
way of preserving tradition is wanting, a people must 
soon degenerate into the greatest stupidity and barbarism j 
because all will be taken up in minding their own petty 
concerns, and no encouragement at all given to such pub- 
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lie Bfixitg, who would mind the credit of ibm whole CHAP, 
nation. For what was there for such to emtdoy them- ^ 
selves upon, or spend their time in, when tney had no 
other kmd of learning among them, but some general 
traditions conveyed from father to son, which might be 
learned by such who followed nothing but domestic em*^ 
ployraents ? So that the sons 6f Noah, after their several 
dispersions and plantations of several countries, did gra* 
dually degenerate into ignorance and barbarism: for, 
upon their first settling in any country, they found it em- 
ployment sufficient to cultivate the land, and make habi- 
tations to live in, and to provide themselves of necessities 
for their mutual comfort and subsistence. Besides this, 
they were often put to removes from one place to an- 
other, where they could not conveniently reside ; which 
Tbucydides speaKS much of as to the ancient state of 
Greece : and it was a great while before they came to 
embody themselves together in towns and cities, and 
from thence to spread into provinces, and to settle the 
bounds and extents of their territories. The first aee 
after the plantation of a country being thus spent, the 
next saw it necessary to fall close to the work of hus- 
bandry, not only to get something out of the earth for 
their subsistence ; but when by their diligence they had 
so far improved the ground, that they had not only 
enoush for themselves, c>ut to spare to others, they then 
found out a way for commerce one with another oy ex- 
clian^e. This way of traffic made them begin to raise 
their hopes higher, of enriching themselves ; which when 
some ot them had done, they bring the poorer under 
their power, and reign as lords over them; these rich. 
With their dependents, strive to outvie each other; 
whence came wars and mutual contentions, till they who 
got the better over their adversaries, took still greater 
authority into their hands: thence at first every city 
almost, and adjacent territory, had a king over it ; which 
by conflicting with each other, at last brought several 
cities and territories under the power of one particular 
person, who thereby came to reign as sole monarch over 
all within his dominions. 

For although there be some reason to think, that the XVli. 
leaders of several colonies had at first superiority over all 
that went with them ; yet there being evidence in few 
nationis of any continued succession of monarchs from the 
posterity of Noah, and so great evidence of so many petty 
royalties almost in every city, (as we read of such multi- 
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BOOK tudes of kings in the small territory of Canaan,. when 
^' Joshua conquered it,) this makes it at least probaUe to 
me, that after the death of the first leader, by reason of 
their poverty and dispersedness of habitations,* thejr did 
not incorporate generally into any civil government under 
one head, but did rise by degrees in the manner before «et 
down ; but yet so, that in the petty divisions some piei- 
rogative might be given to him who derived his pedieree 
the nearest from the first founder of that plantatioa ; 
which in all probability is the meaning of ThucydideSy 
who tells US, when the riches of Greece began to increaac^ 
and their power improved, tyrannies were erected in 'moat 
Tbucyd.!.!. cities, fjfl^epoy $e ^av hn pufTolg yipoun vcerpixoA fiafrtkiku^Jhr 

Ed^ Duker ^^^ ^"^^ ^""^ kingdoms with honours limited wereheredu 
' tary ; for so the scholiast explains it, mrrpixcti ^oxtOsmuu «iri 
rduv fsraripcov VFaqcLhay^Saviiuven xaroL SietSo^^y yivovs* ' This 
then being the state and case of most nations in the first 
ages after their plantation, there was no likelihood at all 
of any great improvement in knowledge among them; 
nay, so far from it, that for the first ages, wherein they 
conflicted with poverty and necessity, there was a neces^ 
sary decay among them, of what knowledge had been 
conveyed to them : because their necessities kept them 
in continual employment; and after they conquered 
them, they began to conquer each other: so that till 
such time as they were settled in peace under established 
commonwealths, there was no leisure nor opportunity for 

^ any arts or sciences to flourish, without which all certain 

histories of their own former state must vanish and dwin- 
dle into some fabulous stories. And so we find they did in 
most nations ; which thence are able to give no other ac« 
count of themselves, but that they sprung out of the 
earth where they lived; from which opinion the Atheni-^ 
ans used to wear of old their golden grasshoppers, as 
Thucydides relates. What account can we then expect of 
anciient times from such nations, which were fo defective 
in preserving their own originals ? 
xvill. Now this defectiveness of giving testimony of ancient 
times by these nations, will further appear by these two 
confiderations : First, what ways there are for communis 
eating knowledge to pofterity. Secondly, how long it 
was ere these nations came to be masters of any way of 
certain communicating their conceptions to tneir suc- 
cessors. Three general ways there are, whereby know- 
ledge may be propagated from one to another; by repre* 
scntatiye symbols, by speech, and by letters. The first of 
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these was most common in those older times, for which CHAP- 
purpose Clemens Alexandrinus produceth the testimony ^' 
of an ancient grammarian, Dionysius Thrax, in his expo- 
sition of the symbol of the wheels: Wynuonvov y6uv « Sifl^ciem. 
ki^Mtog fiivoVf oAXi xoi) diei a'Vfi§o>^eov eyioi raj Trpa^&s* that some ^^^*^j 
persons made a representation of their actions to others^ w^^c. 8. Edit. 
only by speech, but by. symbols too. Which any one, who Oxon. 
is any ways conversant in the learning of those ancient 
times, will find to have been the chief way of propagating 
it (such as it was) from one to another : as is evident in 
the hieroglyphics of the Egyptians, and the custom 
of symbols n-om thence derived among Grecian philoso- 
phers, especially the Pythagoreans. It was the solemn 
custom of the Egyptians to wrap up all the little know- 
ledge they had under such mystical representations, 
which were unavoidably clogged with two inconveniences 
very unsuitable to the propagation of knowledge, which 
were obscurity and ambiguity. For it not only cost 
them a great deal of time to gather up such symbolical 
things which might represent their conceptions ; but 
when they had pitched upon them, they were liable to a 
great variety of interpretations, as is evident in all those 
remainders of them, preserved by the industry of some 
ancient writers. As in their xcoftaeria), or golden images of 
their Gods, they had engraved two dogs, an hawk, and an 
ibis. By the dogs some understood the two hemispheres, 
others the two tropics ; by the hawk some understood 
the sun, others the equinoctial ; by the ibis, some the 
moon, others the zodiac, as is evident in Clemens, who 
reports it. This way then is a most unfit way to convey 
any ancient tradition; by being both obscure, ambiguous, 
and unable to express so much as to give any certain light 
to future ages of the passages of the precedent. 

The other ways of conveying knowledge are either by XIX. 
speech, or by letters. The first must be by some vocal 
cabala, delivered down from father to son ; but words 
being of so perishing a nature, and man's memory so 
weak and frail in retaining them, it is necessary tor a 
certain communication of knowledge, that some way 
should be found out more lasting than words, more firm 
than memory, more faithful than tradition : which could 
not otherwise be imagined, than that the author of his 
own conceptions sHould himself leave them to the view of 
all posterity ; in order to which, some way must be con- 
trived^ whereby men's voices might be seen, and men's 
fingers speak. But how to express all kind of sounds, 

VOL. I. C 
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BOOK with the several draughts of a pen, and to confine them 
^ within the compass of twenty-four letters^ is deservedly 
'""""""'"" called by Galileo, admvrandarum omnium inventionum A«- 
manarumjignaculumj the choicest of all human inventionr. 
And had we no other evidence of the great obscurity of 
ancient history , the great difference as to the first inventor 
of letters, would be a sufficient demonstration of it. For 
almost every nation hath had a several author of them i 
the Jews derive them from Adam or Moses ; the Egyp- 
tians attribute their invention to Thoyt, or Mercury ; the 
Grecians to Cadmus ; the Phoenicians to Taautus ; the 
Latins to Saturn ; others to the Ethiopians : and lest the 
Pygmies should be without their enemies, some think 
they were found out cLgruum volatUy from the manner of 
the flying of cranes. Thus it hath happened with most 
nations ; what was first among themselves, they thought 
to be the first in the world. 
XX. But by whomsoever they were first invented,, we are 
certain they were but lately in use in that nation, which 
hath most vainly arrogated the most to itself in point of 
antiquity, and yet had the least reason, I mean the 
Procl. in. Grecians. Thence the Egyptian priest, Patenit, truly. 
Tim. Plat, ^q] J Solon, the Greeks were always children^ because they 
had nothing of the antiquities of former ages. If we may 
Jofeph. c. believe Josephus, they had no writings earlier than Ho- 
App. lib. i. mer ; but herein he is conceived to have served his cause 
Oxonf**' *®^ much, because of the inscription of Amphitryo at 
Thebes, in the temple of Apollo Ismenius, in the Ionic 
letters, and two others of the same age to be seen in 
Herodot. Herodotus ; and because of the writings of Lycus, Or- 
^*^' ^' pheus, Musaeus, Oroebantius Trcezenius, Thaletas, Mele- 
Ed^^Weflf. Sander, and others. This we are certain of, the Grecians 
v. Bochart.had not the use of letters among them till the time of 
^ogwph. Cadmus the Phoenician's coming into Greece, whither he 
1. i. c.'io.' ^^^^ ^^ plant a colony of Phoenicians, whence arose 
Conon apud ^^^ ^^^U ^^ ^^^ pursuit of Europa, as Conon in Photius 

Phot. Bibl. tells us. 

^'37. And it is very probable, which learned men have long 

since observed, that the name Cadmus comes from the 
Hebrew CDip Kedem, and may relate as an appellative 
rither to his dignity, as Junius in his Academia conjee- 
tiu^, or more probably to his country, the East, which is 
frequently called Kedem in Scripture.* Some have con- 
jectured further, that his proper name was Jliir Og; upon 
what reason I know not, unless from hence, that thence 
by a duplication of the word came the Greek "thyuy^osy 
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who seems to have been no other than Cadmus, as will CHAP, 
appear by comparing their stories together. Only one '■ 
was the name his memory was preserved by at Athens^ "•""—"- 
where the Cadmeans inhabited, as appears by the Gephy- 
raei, who Herodotus tells us were Phcenicians that came Hift. l. t. 
with Cadmus ; and others fancy the Academia there was 
originally called Cadmea; ana the name Cadmus was 
preserved chiefly among the Boeotians, in memory of the 
country whence he came : it being likely to be imposed 
by them upon his first landing in the country ; as many 
learned persons conceive, the name of an Hebrew was 
given to Abraham by the Canaanites, upon his passing 
over the river Euphrates. On this account then it stancM 
to reason, that the name which was given him as a 
stranger, should be longest preserved in the place where 
it was first imposed. Or if we take CDip in the other 
sense, as it imports antiquity ; so there is still a higher 
probability of the afiinity or the names of Cadmus and 
Ogyges ; for it is certain, that the Greeks had no higher 
name for a matter of antiquity, than to call it 'Qyiyiovy as 
the scholiast on Hesiod, Hesychius, Suidas, Eustathius on 
Dionysius, and many others observe. And which yet 
advanceth the probability higher, Luctatius or Lactantius, La^ntjus 
the scholiast on Statins, tells us, the other Greeks hadi|l^^^j^ 
this from the Thebans ; for, saith he, Thelani res aniiquas 
Ogygias nominabant. But that which puts it almost 
beyond mere probability, is, that Varro, Festus, Pausa- 
nias, ApoUonius, iGschylus, and others make Ogyges the 
founder of the Boeotian Thebes, which were thence called 
Ogygiae ; and* Strabo and Stephanus further say, that the 
whole country of Bceotia was called Ogygia : now all 
that mention the story of Cadmus, attribute to him 
the founding of the Boeotian Thebes. And withal it is 
observable, that in the Vatican appendix of the Greek Vatic. App. 
Proverbs, we read Cadmus called Ogyges ; *Q/^iyKOL xax^, ^' 4- 

po^ x«xM^ mspmoffMiv. Meursius indeed would have it cor-de Regno 
'Teoted, KMfAov tw 'ilyvynf as it is read in Suidas; but by4|^^»^' 
the favour of so learned a man, it seems more probable ^* * *' ^' 
tiiat Suidas should be corrected by that ; he bringing no 
other evidence of any such person as Cadmus a son of 
Ogyges, but only that reading in Suidas 5 whereas we 
have discovered many probable grounds to make them 
bodi' the same. That which 1 would now infer from 
henco ii^ the utter impofiibility of the Greeks giving us 
any .Oii||fa(i account of ancient times^ when a thing so 

c % 
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BOOK modem in comparison as Cadmus's coming into Greece, is 
^' thought by. them a matter of so great antiquity 9 that 
when they would describe a thing very ancient, tbey de* 
scribed it by the name of Ogyges, who was the same with 
Cadmus. Now Cadmus's coming into Greece is gene- 
rally, by historians, placed about the time of Joshua^ 
whence some (T will not say how happily) have conjec- 
tured, that Cadmus and his company were some of the 
Canaanites who fled from Joshua, as others are supposed 
to have done into Africa, if Procopius's pillar hath 
strength enough to bear such a conjecture. But there is 
too great a confusion about the time of Cadmus's arrival 
in Greece^ to affirm any thing with any great certainty 
about it. 

Yet those who disagree from that former computation, 
Voffiusdc place it yet lower. VoflSus makes Agenor, Cadmus's 
Idol. 1. 1, father, contemporary with the latter end of Moses, or the 
beginning of Joshua ; and so Cadmus's time must fall 
somewhat after. Jac. Capellus placeth Cadmus in the 
third year of Othoniel. The author of the Greek Chroni- 
cle, in the Marmora Arundeliana, makes his coming to 
Greece to be in the time of Helen, the son of Deucalion ; 
which Capellus fixeth on the 73d of Moses, A. M. ^995; 
But Mr. Selden conceives it somewhat lower : and so it 
must be, if we follow Clemens Alexandrinus, who places 
it in the time of Lynceus king of the Argives, which he 
Strom. 1. i. saith was hlsKOLTin avao^ev avo Mcaa-eeos yevsoLj in the eleventh 
c. 17. Ed. generation after Mosesy which will fall about the time of 
Samuel : but though it should be so late, it would be no 
wonder it should be reckoned a naatter of so great anti- 
quity among the Grecians ; for the oldest records they 
have of any king at Athens, begin at the time of Moses, 
whose contemporary Cecrops is generally thought to be ; 
for at Cecrops's time it is the Marble Chronicle begins* 
Now that the Grecians did receive their very letters from 
the Phoenicians by Cadmus, is commonly acknowledged 
;^y the most learned of the Greeks themselves, as appears 
1by the ingenuous confession of Herodotus, Philostratus, 
Uritias in Athenaeus, Zenodotus in Laertius, Timon Phlia- 
sius in Sextus Empiricus, and many others : so that it 
were to no purpose to offer to prove that, which they 
who arrogate so much to themselves do so freely acknow- 
ledge. Which yet hath been done to very good purpose 
?<^^'S;Not. by Joseph Scaliger and Bochartus, and many others, n*om 
Chro"n!n. ^"^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ letters, the order and the names of them. 
1617.' It seems probable that at first they might use the form of 
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the Phoenician letters, in which Herodotus tells us the chap. 
tbreie old inscriptions were extant ; and Diodorus tells us, ^' 
that the brass pot which Cadmus offered to Minerva Lin- BochartT" 
dia, had an inscription on it in the Phoenician letters : but Gcogr. ' 
afterwards the form of the letters came by degrees to be P- »• *• >• 
changed, when for their greater expedition in writing they ^^' *°' 
left the old way of writing towards the left hand, tor the 
more natural and expedite way of writing towards the 
right, by which they exchangedf the sites ot the strokes in 
several letters, as it is observed by the forecited learned 
authors. 

Not that the old Ionic letters were nearer the Phoenician, 
and distinct from the modern, as Jos. Scaliger in his Scalig. ibid. 
learned discourse on the original of the Greek letters con- 
ceives ; for the Ionic letters were nothing else but the full 
alphabet of twenty-four, with the additions of Palamedes, 
and Simonides Ceus ; as Pliny tells us, that all the Greeks punii 
consented in the use of the Ionic letters : but the old Hift. i. vii. 
Attic letters came nearer the Phoenician, because the^P*^^_ 
Athenians, long after the alphabet was increased to twen-duin. 
ty-four, continued still in the use of the old sixteen, 
which were brought in by Cadmus ; which must needs 
much alter the way of writing : for in the old letters, 
they writ THE02 for Geo$, which made Pliny, with a 
great deal of learning and truth, say, that the old Greek 
letters were the same with the Roman. Thence the 
Greeks called their ancient letters 'Arhxoi ygafifioLTcty asV.Mauf- 
appears by Harpocration and Hesychius ; not that they ^<^"™ »«* 
were so much distinct from others, but because they did sa1rnaf.'in 
not admit of the addition of the other eight letters. Confecr. 

We see then the very letters of the Greeks were no'^^^P^'P- 
older than Cadmus; and for any 'confiderable learning ^°'j^xi. 
among them, it was not near so old. Some aflert indeed, 
that history began from the time of Cadmus ; but it is by 
a ififstake of him for a younger Cadmus, which was Cad- 
mus Milesius, whom Pliny makes to be the first writer in Pljn. Nat. 
prose ; but that he after attributes to Pherecydes Syrius, ^^^^ ^' ^• 
and history to Cadmus Milesius : and therefore I think h\\\\'c^ ^y^ 
far more probable, that it was some writing of this latter 
Cadmus, which was transcribed and epitomized by Bion 
Proconesius, although Clemens Alexandrinus seems toClcm. 
attribute it to the elder. We see how unable then the^y°™-j;^'* 
Grecians were to give an account of older times, thatoxon. 
were guilty of so much infancy and nonage, as to begin 
to learn their letters almost in the noon-tide of the world, 
tmd yet lotig after this^ to the time of the first Olympiad^ 

03 
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BOOK all their relations are accounted fabnlous. A fiur account 

^ then we are like to have from them of the first antiquities 

of the world, who could not speak plain truth, till Ae 

world was above three thousand years old ; for so was it 

when the Olympiads began. 

Juftin.Mar- So tnie is the observation of Justin Martyr, idh^EXJoin 

tyr. Cohort, vpo reov 'OXuftTriaSo^v axptSig ig'optirai; the Greeks had no 

^^^"^' exact history of themselves before the Olympiads; but of 

dxon. *^^* more afterwards. 

This is now the first defect which doth infringe the 
credibility of these histories, which is the want of timely 
and early records to digest their own history in. 
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CHAP. 11. 

Of the Phcenician and Egyptian History. 

I. The particular Defect in the History of the mo9t learned 
Beathen Nations, II. First the Phoenicians. Of Sanchonia- 
thon ; his Antiquity and Fidelity. III. Of Jerom-baal, Baal* 
Berith. IV. The Antiquity of Tyre. Scaliger vindicated 
^Igainst Bochartus. V. Abibalus. VI. The Vanity of Phoeni*> 
cian Theology, VII. The Imitation of it by the Gnostics. 
VIII. Of the Egyptian History. IX. The Antiquity and Au- 
thority of Hermes Trismegistus. X. Of his Inscriptions oH 
PiUarSf transcribed by Manetbo. XI. His Fabulousness thence 
discovered. Terra Seriadica. XII. Of Stth's Pillars in JoW' 
phiis 3 and an Account whence they were taken, 

JljL AVING already shewed a general defect in the an- CHAP, 
cient Heathen histories, as to an account of ancient times, ^^' 
we now come to a closer and more particular consider- h 
ation of the histories of those several nations which have 
borne the greatest name in the world for learning and 
antiquity. There are four nations chiefly, which have 
pretended the most to antiquity in the learned world, and 
whose historians have been thought to deliver any thing 
contrary to holy writ in their ^account of ancient times^ 
whom on that account we are obliged more particularly 
to consider; and those are the Phoenicians, Chaldaeans, 
Egyptians, and Grecians : we shall therefore see what 
evidence of credibility there can be in any of these, as to 
the matter of antiquity of their records, or their histories 
taken from them. And, the credibility of an historian 
depending much upon the certainty and authority of the 
records he makes use of, we shall both consider of what 
value and antiquity the pretended records are ; and par- 
ticalariy look into the age of the several historians. As 
to the Grecians, we have seen already an utter impossibi- 
lity of having any ancient records amon^ them, because 
tbey wanted the means of preserving them, havil^g so 
lately borrowed their letters from other nations. Unless 
as to their account of times they had been as careful, as 
the old Romans were, to number their years by the 
several clavi or nailSf which they fixed on the temple 
doors, which yet they were not in any capacity to do, not 
growing up in an entire body, as the Roman empire did. 
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BOOK but lying so much scattered and divided into so many 
^' petty republics, that they minded very little of concern- 
ment to the whole nation. The other three nations have, 
deservedly, a name of far greater antiquity than any the 
Grecians could ever pretend to ; who yet were unmea- 
surably guilty of an impotent affectation of antiquity, and 
arrogating to themselves, as growing on their own 
ground, what was with a great deal of pains and industry 
gathered but as the gleanmgs from the fuller harvest of 
those nations they resorted to ; which is not only true as 
to the greatest part of their learning, but as to the ac- 
count hkewise they give of ancient times; the chief and 
most ancient histories among them being only a corrup- 
tion of the history of the elder nations, especially Phce- 
TudEu^^' nicia and Egypt: for of these two Philo Byblius, ibe 
reb!praep. translator of the ancient Phoenician historian, Sanchonia- 
Evang.l. i. thon, saith, they were VaXai^aroi rwv BoigSaptovf irap' eSy xei 
RdV' ^* °* >^oivo) vapiXaBov iv^ptoicoiy the most ancient of all the bar^ 
*^*'' banansj from whom the others derived their theology ; 

which he there particularly instanceth in. 
II. We begin therefore with the Phoenician history, whose 

most ancient and famous historian is Sanchoniathon^ 
so much admired and made use of by the shrewdest 
antagonist ever Christianity met with, the philosopher 
Porphyrius. But therein was seen the wonderful provi- 
dence of God, that out of this eater came forth meaty and 
put of the lion, honey ; th^ the m,05t considerable testi- 
monies by him produced against our religion were of the 
greatest strength to refute his own. For he being of too. 
great learning to be satisfied with the vain pretences 
of the Grecians, he made it his business to search after the 
most ancient records, to find out somewhat in them to 
confront with the antiquity of the Scriptures ; but upon 
his search could find none of greater veneration than the 
Phoenician history, nor any author contending for age 
with this Sanchoniathon : yet when he had made the 
most of his testimony, he was fain to yield him younger 
than Moses, though he supposeth him older than the 
Trojan wars. And yet herein was he guilty of a most 
gross .ib^ieoip^fot^ not much exceeding the Grecians in his 
skill in ehronology, when he makes Semiramis co-existent 
with the siege of Troy ; as is evident in his testimony 
produced at large by Eusebius, out of his first booK. 
p^^^^E 1 ^S^^^^ ^!^ Christians; nay, he goes to prove the truth of 
x!^? 9. p. Sanchoniathon's history, by the agreement of it with 
483. that of Moses concerning the Jews^ both as to their 
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names and places, k^pei Bl rei Ttep) 'Is^aloov akvfiifaru, Sti xai CHAP. 
T^is r^oi; xa) Tolg ovofMuriv auroov roL avpi^foovoTetra ^ whereby ^^ 
he doth evidently assert the greater truth and antiquity of 
Moses's history, when he proves the truth of Sanchonia- 
thongs from his consonancy with that. 

Two things more Porphyry insists on to manifest his Uh 
credibility. The one, I suppose, relates to what he re- 

?ort8 concerning the Jews; the other, concerning the 
hoenicians themselves. For the first, that he made use 
of the records of Jerom-baal, the priest of the God leuo, 
or rather lao ; for the other, that he used all the records 
of the several cities, and the sacred inscriptions in the 
temples. Who that Jerom-baal was, is much discussed 
among learned men ; the finding out of which hath been 
thought to be the most certain way to determine the age 
of Sanchoniathon. The learned Bochartus conceives him Bochart. 
to be Gideon, who in Scripture is called Jerub-baal, ^°^- .?*^' 
which is of the same sense in the Phoenician language, ^ j^/ 
only, after their custom, changing one b into m, as in 
Ambubajae, Sambuca, &cjc. But adniitting the conjecture 
of this learned person concerning Jerub-baal, yet I see no 
necessity of making Sanchoniathon and him contempo- 
rary; for I no where find any thing mentioned in 
Porphyry implying that, but only that he made use of 
Ae records of Jerub-baal ; which he might very probably 
do at a considerable distance of time from him. Whether 
by those uro/Kv^jxala, we mean th*e annals written by him^ 
or the records concerning his actions ; either of which 
might have given Sanchoniathon considerable light in 
the history either of the Israelites or Phoenicians. And 
it is so much the more probable, because presently after 
the death of Gideon, the Israelites worshipped Baal- Judges viii. 
berith; by which most probably is meant the idol of33' 
Berithf or Berytus, the place where Sanchoniathon lived ; 
by wUch means the Berytians might come easily ac- 
quainted with all the remarkable passages of Jerub- 
baal. 

But I cannot conceive how Sanchoniathon could be iv. 
contemporary with Gideon, (which yet if he were, he falls 
1 8a yeaurs. short of Moses,) especially because the build- 
ing of Tyre, which that author mentions as an ancient 
thing, (as hath been observed by Scaliger,) is by our best Scalig. Not. 
chronologers placed about the time of Gideon, and about Grac!p!'4o. 
65 years before the destruction of Troy. I know Bo- 
chartus, to avoid this argument, hath brou^t some 
evidence of several places called Tyrus, in Phoemcia^ from 
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BOOK Scylax's Periplus; but none that there was any more 
^' than one Tyrus of any great repute for antiquity. Now 
Jofeph. ^^^^ Tyrus Josephus makes but 240 years older tfaan 
Ant. l/viii. Solomon's Temple : and Justin but one year older than 
^* 3« the destruction of Troy. Neither can any account bo 

given why Sidon should be so much celebrated by ancknt 
Stnbo» poets, as Strabo tells us, when Tyre is not so much 
l.xTi. as mentioned by Homer; if the ikmous Tyre" were of so 
Edf Oifaub. P^^^ antiquity and repute as is pretended. It cannot bB 
' denied but that there is mention in Scripture of a Tyre 
older than this we speak of, Joshua xix. 29. which some 
think to be that which was called Palaetyrus^ which 
Strabo makes to be 20 furlongs distant from the great 
PlinHift. Tyre; but Pliny includes Palaetyrus within the circom* 
Nat. U V. ference of Tyre, and so makes the whole circuit of thb 
^* '^* city to be 19 miles. It is not to me so certain to what 
place the name of Palaetyrus refers ; whether to any Ty- 
rus before the first building of the great Tyre, or to toe 
ruins of the great Tyre after its destruction by Ne- 
buchadnezzar, compared with the new Tyre, which was 
built more inward to the sea, and was after besieged by • 
Alexander the Great. It may seem probable that Palaety* 
rus may relate to the ruins of the great Tyre, in that it 
was after included in its circuit, and chieny because of 
the prediction in Ezekiel, xxvi. 4. Thou shalt be built no 
more ; for the Tyre erected after was built not on the con- 
tinent, but almost in the sea. If so, then Palaetyrus, or 
the old famous Tyrus, might stand upon a rock upon the 
brink of the continent : and so the great argument of 
Bochartus is easily answered, which is, thnt after it is 
mentioned in Sanchoniathon's hislorj/y that Ht/psouranku 
dwelt in Tyre upon the falling out between him and his 
brother Usous^ Usous first adventured els haXaxraav h(i,&p9tf 
to go Jo sea ; which, saith he, evidently manifests that the 
Tyre mentioned by Sanchoniathon was not the famous in" 
sular Tyrus, but some other Tyre, This argument, I say, 
is now easily answered, if the famous Tyre, before its de- 
struction by Nebuchadnezzar, did stand upon the conti- 
nent; for then it might be the old famous Tyre still, 
notwithstanding what Sanchoniathon speaks of the first 
venturing to sea after Tyre was built. 00 then I conceive 
these several ages agreeable to the same Tyre: the first 
was when it was a high strong rock on the sea^side,' 
without many inhabitants; so, I suppose it was, when- 
mentioned by Joshua as the bound of the tribe of Asher. 
The second age was, when it was built a great city by the 
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Sidonians upon the former place, and grew very popu- CHAP, 
loui and famous, which lasted till Nebuchadnezzar's ^ 
time; after this, though it were never built upon the 
continent again, yet a little farther into the sea a new 
md goodly city was erected, which was called New Tyre, 
and the remains on the continent side Palaetyrus. Thus 
fitr, then, we have made good Scali^er's opinion against 
Bochartus, that the famous Sanchoniathon is not so old as 
he is pretended to be. 

Which will be further manifest, if that Abibalus, to ^• 
whom Sanchoniathon is supposed to dedicate his history, 
were the father to Hiram, contemporary with Solomon, 
as Jos, Scaliger supposeth, who was 154 years after the Sk»l.Not in 
destruction of Troy. In the Tyrian dynasties, produced E"^***Chr. 
by Scaliger out of the Phoenician annais, this Abibalus is s'cah'ctn. 
t£e first who occurs, and is contemporary with David : ifag. l. ii. ' 
Sanchoniathon then is of no great antiquity, if this were 
the time he lived in. But Bochartus well observes, that 
it is not spoken of Abibalus king of Tyre, but of Abibalus 
king of Berytus, whom we may allow to be somewhat 
nearer the time of Moses than the other Abibalus, as the 
Phcenician annals make it appear, as Porphyry tells us : 
but yet we find his antiquity is not so great as to be able 
to contest with Moses, as Porphyry himself confesseth ; 
although we may freely acknowledge him to be far 
older than any of the Greek historians; which is all 
Vossius contends for, and sufficiently proves : but we are Vofllde 
far from yieldine him contemporary with Semiramis, asHift-Giac. 
Porphyry would have him, and yet makes him junior ^'***^'^' 
to Moses, and to live about the time of the Trojan war; 
which is to reconcile the distance of near 800 years : 
such miserable confusion was there in the best learned 
Heathens, in their computation of ancient times. 

Having thus cleared the antiquity of Sanchoniathon 
and the Phcenician history, we are next to consider the 
fidelity of it« This Sanchoniathon is highly commended 
for, both by Porphyry, and his translator into Greek, 
PbUo Byblius, who hved in Adrian's time ; and Theodoret 
thinks his name, in the Phoenician language, signifies 
f»iAaX4di|f, which Bochartus endeavours to fetch from 
thence, and conceives the name to be given him when he 
set himself to write his history ; and he wisheth, and so 
do we, that he had been then vir sui nommis^ and made it 
appear by his writing, that he had been a lover of truth. 
Iliilo saith he was Mif voXv^^g xal woXtwpoyfMov, a very 
learned asid inquisitwe man / but either he was not so 
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^' certain records ; or if he did, he was not overmuch a 
lover of truth in delivering them to the world. How 
faithful he was in transcribing his history from his re- 
cords, we cannot be sufficient judges of, unless we "had 
those books of Taautus, and the sacred inscriptions, and 
the records of cities which he pretends to take nis history 
from, to compare them together. But by what remains 
of his history, which is only the first book concerning- 
the Phoenician theology, extant in Eusebius, we have 
little reason to believe his history of the world and oldest 
times, without further proof than he gives of it 5 there, 
being so much obscurity and confusion in it, when be 
makes a Chaos to be the first beginning of all things, and 
the Gods to come after ; makes Avrd^dow yriivog to be the 
son of Chrysor or Vulcan, and again the same yrfiifog, the 
man bom of earthy to be several generations after ASonr 
and TIpooToyovogy who were the first mortal men ; and yet 
from the two brethren, Tep^vinj^ and Awrdj^tfaw, came two 
Grods, whereof one was called 'Aypo^, and the other 
'Aygorrig ; and this latter was worshipped with as much 
veneration as any of their Gods. . . 

VII. Yet from these things, as foolish and ridiculous as they 

are, it is very probable the Gnostics, and the several subi-^ 
divisions of them, might take the rise of their several 
^ones and <ru^uy/ai : for here we find Altiv and Upooroyovos 
made two of the number of the Gods ; but the rest of 
the names they, according to their several sects, took a 
liberty of altering, according to their several fancies. 
This IS far more probable to me, than that either He- 
siod's ^eoyovtoi should be the ground of them, or the 
opinion of a late German divine, who conceives that Phila 
Byblius did, in imitation of the Gnostics, form this holy 
Job. Urfi- story of the Phoenician theology. For although I am fiar 
i^f^"*^ from believing what Kircher somewhere tells us, that be 
had once got a sight of Sanchoniathon's original history^ 
(it being not the first thing that learned man hath been 
deceived in,) yet I see no ground of so much peevishness, 
as, because this history pretends to so much antiquity, we 
should therefore presently condemn it as a figment of the 
translator of it : for had. it been so, the antagonists of 
Porphyry, Methodius, Apollinaris, but especidly Eusc- 
bius, so well versed in antiquities, would have found out 
so great a cheat : although I must confess they were oft* 
times deceived v/ith pice fratides ; but then it was when 
they made for the Christia&s, and not against them> 09 
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this did. But besides a fabulous confusion of things to- CHAP, 
gether, we have some things delivered concerning their __iL_, 
Gods, which are both contrary to all natural notions of a 
Deity, and to those very common principles of humanity, 
which all acknowledge. As when Kpovos or Saturn, sus- 
pecting his son Sadidus, destroyed him with his own 
hands, and warred against his father Uranus ; and after 
destroyed him likewise, and buried his brother Atlas alive 
in the earth ; which being taken, as Philo Byblius con- 
tends they ought to be, in the literal sense, are such in- 
congruities to all notions of a divine nature, that it is the 
greatest wonder there should be any that should be- 
lieve there was any God, and believe th^e were Gods 
together. 

But although there be so many gross fables and incon- 
sistencies in this Phoenician theology, that are so far from 
meriting belief in themselves, that it were a sufficient 
forfeiture of reason to say they were credible ; yet when 
we have a greater light in our hands of Divine revelation, 
we may in this dungeon find out many excellent re- 
mainders of the ancient tradition, though miserably cor- 
rupted ; as, concerning the creation, the original of idola- 
try, the invention of arts, the foundation of cities, the 
story of Abraham ; of which in their due place. That 
which of all seems the clearest in this theology, is the 
open owning the original of idolatry to have been from 
the consecration of some eminent persons after their 
death, who had found out some useful things for the 
world while they were living, which the subtler Greeks 
would not admit of, viz. that the persons they worshipped- 
were once men ; which made tnem turn all into alle- 
gories and mystical senses, to blind that idolatry they 
were guilty of the better among the ignorant : which 
makes Philo Byblius so very angry with the Neoteric Philo Bybl. 
Grecians, as he calls them, oo§ Av fisSioi(r(iiveog xa) ovx akf^tms^' ^"5^!'' 
ri$ wif) ^oov [Aviovs W otKXv^yopias xa) pv<rixoig Siijy^o-ffif re xai^g^*\'j,^ 
^^la$ aviyowi : That with a great deal of force and strain- 
ing they turned all the stories of the Gods into allegories 
and physical discourses. Which is all the ingenuity that 
I kiiow is to be found in this Phoenician theology, that 
therein we find a free acknowledgment of the beginning 
of the Heathen idolatry; and therefore Sanchoniathon 
was as far from advancing Porphyry's religion, as he 
was^ in the least, from overthrowing the credibility of 
Christianity. 

The next we come to, then, are the Egyptians 5 a viii. 
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BOOK people so unreasonably given to fables, that the wisest 
^ a&ion they did was to conceal their reliffion, and die 
best office their Gods had, was to hold their fingers ts 
their mouths, to command silence to all that came to 
worship them. But we design not here any set ^ 
course concerning the vanity of the Eg^tian theo- 
logy, which yet was so monstrously ridiculous, that 
even those who were overrun with the neight of idolatry 
themselves, did make it the object of their scorn aod 
laughter. And certainly had we no other demonstration 
of the greatness of man's apostasy and degeneracy, die 
Egyptian theology would be an irrefragable evidence of 
it : for who could but imagine a strange lowness of spurit 
in those, who could fall down and worship the basest 
and most contemptible of creatures ? Their temples were 
the best hieroglyphics of themselves; iair and goodly 
structures without, but within some deformed creatures 
enshrined for veneration. But though the Egyptians had 
lost their credit so much as to matters of religion, yet it 
may be supposed, that they, who were so famed for wis* 
dom and antiquity, should be able to give a full and 
exact account of themselves through all the ages of the 
world. And this they are so far from being defective 
in, that, if you will believe them, they will give you 
an account of themselves many thousands of years be- 
fore ever the world was made ; but the peculiar vanity 
of their chronology will be handled afterwards : that we 
now enquire into, is, what certain records they had oF 
their own antiquity, which might call for assent from 
any unprejudiced mind ; whether there be any thing 
really answering that- loud and unparalleled cry of an- 
tiquity among the Egyptians, whereby they will make 
all other nations, in comparison of them, to be but of 
yesterday, and to know nothing. We question not now 
their pretence to wisdom and learning ; but are the more 
in hopes to meet with some certain way of satisfaction 
concerning ancient times, where learning is supposed to 
have flourished so much, even when Greece itseli was ac- 
counted barbarous. 
IX. The great basis of all the Egyptian history depends on 

the credit of their ancient Hermes, whom, out of their 
veneration, they called Trismegistus ; for to him they 
ascribe the first invention of their learning, and all excel-* 
lent arts ; from him they derive their history j their fa- 
mous historian, Ivlanetho, professing to transcribe his 
Dynasties from the pillars of Hermes. We shall^ there- 
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IbrOf first see of what credit and antiquity Hermes him- CHAR 
self was, and of what account particularly those pillars M* 
were^ which uphold all the fabric of Manetho's Dynasties, "-""— 
For Hermes himself, the story concerning him is so va- 
rious and uncertain, that some have from thence ques* 
tioned whether ever there were such a person or no, be* 
cause of the strangely different account that is given of 
him. Cotta, in Tully, in order to the establishing his Cicero de 
academical doctrine of withholding assent, mentions no J^*!- ^^*®^- 
fewer than five Mercuries; of which, two he makes "*^'^^* 
Egyptian; one of them the Hermes we now speak of, 
w£om the Egyptians call Thoyth, and was the author 
both of their laws and letters. The Egyptians, as appears 
by Diodorus^ make him to be a sacrea scribe to Osiris, 
and to have instructed Isis ; and when Osiris went upon 
any warlike expedition, he committed the management of 
affiiirs to him, for his great wisdom. The Phoenicians 
preserve his memory among them too ; for Philo Byblius 
saith, that Sanchoniathon described his theology from the 
books of Taautus, whom the Egyptians call Thoyth, who 
was the first inventor of letters, and was a counsellor to 
Saturn^ whose advice he much relied on. What, now, 
mast we pitch upon in so great uncertainties? How 
come the Phoenician and Egyptian theology to come both 
from the same person, which are conceived so much to 
difier from each other ? If we make the stories of Osiris 
and Isis to be fabulous, and merely allegorical, as Plu- 
tarch doth, then Mercury himself must become an alle- 
gory, and the father of letters must be an hieroglyphic. 
if we admit the Egyptian narrations to be real, and seek 
to reduce them to truth, and thereby make Osiris to be, 
Mitsraim, the son of Cham, who first ruled in Elgypt, all 
that we can then affirm of Hermes, is, that he might be 
sonoe useful person, who had a great influence both upon 
the. king and state, and did first settle the nation in a po- . 
litic way of government, whose memory, on that account, 
the Egyptians might preserve with the greatest venera- 
tion ; and when they were once fallen into that idolatry 
of consecrating the memories of the first contributors to 
the good of mankind, they thought they had the greatest 
reason to adore his memory, and so by degrees attributed 
the invention of all useful things to him. For so it is ap- 
parent they did, when Jamblichus tells us the Egyptians Jamblicdr 
attributed all their books to Mercury, as the father of ^^^^ %^ 
diem : because he was reputed the father of wit andozcm. 
learning, they made all the offsprings of their brains ta 
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BOOK bear their father's name: and this hath been the great 
'■ reason the world hath been so long time imposed upon 
with varieties of books^ going under the name of Herraet 
Trismegistus. For he was not the first of his kind^ who, 
in the early days of the Christian world, obtruded upon 
the world that CeniOy or confused mixture of the Cbris- 
tianj Platonic, and Egyptian doctrines, which is extant 
still under the name of Hermes Trismegistus ; whose va- 
nity and falsehood hath been sufficiently detected by 
learned men. There were long before his time extant 
several Mercurial books, as they were called, which none 
of the wiser Heathens did ever look on as any other than 
fables and impostures, as appears by Porphyry's letter to 
Anebo, the Egyptian priest, and Jamblicnus's answer to 
it, in his book of the Egyptian mysteries. 
X. We have, then, no certainty at all, notwithstanding 

the great fame of Hermes, of any certain records of an- 
cient times, unless they be contained in those sacred in- 
scriptions from whence Manetlio took his history. It 
must be acknowledged, that the most ancient way of 
preserving any monuments of learning in those older 
times, was by these inscriptions on pillars, especially 
among the Egyptians, as is evident from the several tea- 
Gal. 1. i. timonies of Galen, Proclus, Jamblichus, and the author of 
c. Jul.c. I. the book called Sapientia secundum ^gyptiosy adjoined to 
T^ra. p!*3i. Aristotle ; who all concur in this, that whatever laudable 
Jamb, de invention they had among them, it was inscribed on some 
Myst. c. 2. pillars, and those preserved in their temples, which were 
STp. sec. i"8t®a^ of libraries to them. Manetho, therefore, to make 
Egypt, c. I. his story the more probable, pretends to take all his rela- 
scct. I. tions from these sacred inscriptions; and, as Eusebius 
tells us, translated the whole Egyptian history into Greek, 
beginning from their Gods, and continuing his history 
down near the time of Darius Codomannus, whom Alex- 
ander conquered : for in Eusebius's Chronica mention is 
made of Manetho's history, ending the i6th year of Ar- 
Vossius de taxcrxcs Ochus, which, saith Vossius, was in the aecond 
Hiat. Graec. year of the 107th Olympiad. This Manetho Sebennyta 
1. 1, c. 14. ^^g \j\^ priest of Heliopolis in the time of Ptolemaeua 
Philadelphus, at whose request he writ his history, which 
he digested into three tomes: the first containing the 
eleven dynasties of the Gods and Heroes; the second, 
eight dynasties; the third, twelve; all containing, ac- 
cording to his fabulous computation, the sum of 53,535 
years. ^ These dynasties are yet preserved, being arst 
epitomized by Julius Africanus ; from him transcribed by- 
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Eiisebius in his Chronica; from Eusebius by Georgius CHAP; 
Syncellus; out of whom they are produced by Jos. Sea- ^^' 
Unr; and may be seen both in his Eusebius and hisgug^b. 
CSnones Isagogici. Chron.p.6. 

Now Manetho, as appears by Eusebius, voucheth this ^d. Seal, 
as the main testimony of his credibility, that he took his ^' 
history^ Ix rwv h t^ St^pia^iUfi 7$ xeiftivoov ^Xmv, iepSi hoiKexrco 
mH Upoy^afixolg ypififiaa-i xe^otpuKTyipKriJi^evtov wfo 0covb rot) 
mpaoTOv 'EpfAod^ xai Ip/xi^veudeKrcov f^roi rov KaraxAucrfcov Ix rri$ 
Upuq SiaXfxrot; i!^ tvjv *EAAt]v($a ^oov^y ypifiiJiairiv lepoyXuf ixoTf, 
xoi oHroTsdeicrwy ey j3/SXoi^ u^o rou *Ay0(<&o$a/jctovo^ tou Seurepou 
*£^jxof;, ttrar^d; re tou Tir, Iv toTj aBtJroi^ toov jgpwv Alyuwr/cuv : 
Jrom some pillars in the land of Seriady iii which they were 
inscribed in the sacred dialect by the first Mercury Thoyth, 
and after the flood were translated out tf the sacred dialect 
into the Greek tongue in hieroglyphic characters ; and are 
laid up in books, among the revestries of the Egyptian tern- 

?lesy by Agathodcemon, the second Mercury, the father of 
a/. Certainly this fabulous author could not in fewer 
words have more fully manifested his own impostures^ 
nor blasted his own credit^ more than he hath done in 
these ; which it is a wonder so many learned men have 
taken so little notice of, which have found frequent occa- 
sion to speak of Manetho and his Dynasties. This I shall 
make appear bv some great improbabilities, and other 
plain impossibilities^ which are couched in them. The (^O 
improbabilities are, first, such pillars being in such a 

Elace as Seriad, and that place no more spoken of either 
y himself or by any other Egyptians, nor any use made 
of these inscriptions by any other but himself. As to 
this Terra Seriadica, where it should be, the very learned 
and inquisitive Joseph Scaliger plainly gives out, and in- 

Smuously professeth his ignorance ; for in his notes on 
e Fragments of Manetho, in Eusebius, when he comes 
to that h Tji yj Sij^iaSixji, he only saith, Quce nobis ignota 
qwsrant studiosi. But Isaac Vossius, in his late dis*Scalig.Not. 
courses, de Mtate Mundi, cries ISZpvjxa, and confidently ^^^'' ^ 
petBuades himself that it is the same with Seirah, men- J^ Vo«i^ 
tioned Judges iii. 16. Indeed were there nothing else toaet. mund. 
b6 considered but affinity of names, it might well be the^ lo, 
same : but that .td^^^dd, which we render the stone-quar- 
rieSy should signify the pillars of Mercury, is somewhat 
bard to conceive. The LXX. render it, as himself ob- 
serves, ra yXux7a, by which they understand graven 
images: so the word is used 2 Chron. xxxiii. 19. Deut. 
vii. 5« Isai^ Xr 19. The vulgar Latin renders it ad locum 
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BOOK tdolorum; which were the certain interpretation, if Chy- 
^' trasus's conjecture were true, that Eglon had lately set up 
idols there : but if it be meant of pillars, I cannot hot 
approve of Junius's interpretation, which I conceive bids 
fairest to be the genuine sense of the place, viz. that these 
Josh. iv. 19, stones here were the twelve stones pitched by Joshua, in 
*o, zi. Gilgal, after the Israelites passed over Jordan ; and these 
stones are said to be by Gilgal, Judges iii. 19. So that, 
notwithstanding this handsome conjecture, we are as iiir 
to seek for the pillars of Mercury as ever we were : and 
(2O may be so to the world's end. Secondly, the standing of 
these pillars during the flood, which must be supposed, 
certainly to have some singular virtue in them to resist 
such a torrent of waters, which overthrew the strongest 
built houses, and litost compacted cities. The plain im- 
(i.) possibilities are, first, that Manetho should transcribe his 
Dynasties from the beginning of the history of Egypt, to 
almost the time of Alexander, out of sacred inscriptions 
of Thoyth, who lived in the beginning of the very first 
Dynasty, according to his own computation. Sure this 
Thoyth was an excellent prophet, to write an history for 
above ^0,000 years to come, as Manetho reckons it 
(2.) Secondly, it is as well still, that this history, after the 
flood, should be translated into hierodyphic characters. 
What kind of translation is that ? We had thought hiero- 
glyphics had been representations of things, and not of 
sounds and letters, or words. How could this history 
have at first been written in any tongue, when it was in 
hieroglyphics ? Do hieroglyphics speak in several lan- 
guages ; and are they capable of changing their tongues ? 
(3.) But, thirdly, it is as good still, that the second Mercury, 
or Agathoaasmon, did translate this history so soon after 
the flood into Greek. Was the Greek tongue so much 
in request so soon after the flood, that the Egyptian his- 
tory, for the sake of the Greeks, must be translated into 
Herod. 1. ii. their language ? Nay, is it not evident from Herodotus 
Dod 1 * *"^ Diodorus, that the Grecians were not permitted so 
e. e/. ' ' much as any commerce with the Egyptians till the time 
Ed. Wesi. of Psammetichus ; which fell out in the 26th dynasty of 
Manetho, and about a century after the beginning of the 
Olympiads ? We see, then, how credible an author Ma- 
netho 18, and what truth there is like to be in the account 
of ancient times given by the Egypti^^n historians, when 
die chief of them so lamentably and ominously stumbles 
in his very entrance into it. 

And yet as fabulous as this account is, which Manetho 
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S'ves of his taking his history from these pillars before CHAP, 
e flood, I cannot but think that Joseph us, an author ^^- 
otherwise of good credit, took his famous story of Seth's 
pillars, concerning astronomical observations before the 
flood, from this story of Manetho ; and therefore I can- 
not but look upon them with as jealous an eye as on the 
other ; although I know how fond the world hath been 
upon that most ancient monument, as is pretended^ of 
learning in the world. Du Bartas hath wrote a whole 
.poem on these pillars; and the truth is, they are fitter 
subjects for poets than any else, as will appear on these 
considerations. First, how strangely improbable is it 
that the posterity of Seth^ who, as is pretended, did fore- 
know a destruction of the world to be by a flood, should 
busy themselves to write astronomical observations on 
pillars, for the benefit of those who should live after it ? 
Could they think their pillars should have some peculiar 
exemption above stronger structures, from the violence of 
the rough and furious waters ? If they believed the flood 
absolutely universal, for whom did they intend their ob- 
servations? if not, to what end did they make them^ 
when the persons surviving mi^ht communicate their in- 
ventions to them ? But, secondly, if either one or both 
these pillars remained, whence comes it to pass that nei- 
ther the Chaldseans, nor any of the oldest pretenders to 
astronomy, should neither mention them, nor make any 
use of them ? Nay, thirdly, whence came the study of 
astronomy to be so lamentably defective in those ancient 
times^ if they had such certain observations of the hea- 
venly bodies, gathered by so much experience of the per- 
sons who lived before the flood ? Fourthly, How comes 
Josephus himself to neglect this remarkable testimony of 
the truth of Scripture-nistory, in his books against Ap- 
pion^ if he had tnought it were such as might be relied 
on ? Fifthly, How comes Josephus so carelessly not to 
set down the place in Syria where these pillars stood^ 
that inquisitive persons might have satisfied themselves 
with the sight of the pUlar at least, and what kind of 
characters those observations were preserved in ? But 
now;, if we compare this of Josephus with Manetho's 
story, we shall And them so exactly resemble each other, 
that we may judge all those pillars to have been taken 
out of the same quarry. Two things make it yet more 
probable. First, The name of the place wherein they 
stood, which Eustathius, in Hexaemeron, takes out of 
Josephus, and calls 'Sr[iqiotd; the very same place with that 
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BOOK in Mahetho. The other is the common use of the name 
^' of Seth among the Egyptians, as not only appears by 
Plutarch de Iside et Osindej but by this very place of Ma^ 
netho ; where it follows, ev /SiSaco Sw^eco^, a book of his 
VcttiusVal. bearing the title, which Vettius Valens Antiochenus tells 
^nouoT^' us is not called Sai^ij, but 2^^. Now, therefore, Josephns, 
p. 438. who frequently useth the testimony of Heathen writers, 
and frequently of this Manetho, endeavoured to briiig 
this fabulous relation of Manetho as near the truth as he 
could; therefore instead of Thoyth he puts Seth; and 
instead of the fabulous history of Egypt, the inventions 
of the Patriarchs ; and Syria instead of Seriadica ; a coun- 
try too large to find these pillars in. 
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CHAP. III. 

Of the Chaldsean History. 

!• The Contest of Antiquity among Heathen Nations, and the ways 
qf deciding it. 11. Of the Chaldaean Astrology, and tlie Founda^ 
Hon of Judicial Astrology. III. Of the Zabii^ their Founder, 
who they were ; fio other than the old Chaldees, IV. Of Berosiis 
€ind his History. V. An Account of the fabulous Dynasties of 
Berosus and Manetho j VI. From the Translation of the Scrip- 
iure-history into Greek, in the Time of Ptolemy, VII. Of that 
Translation, and the Time of it. VIII. 0/* Demetrius Phale- 
reus. Scaliger's Arguments answered. IX. Manetho writ after 
the Septuagint, proved against Kircher^ his arguments an- 
swered. Of Rabbinical and Arabic Authors, and their little 
Credit in Matter of History. X. The Time of Berosus enquired 
into; his Writing contemporary with Philadelphus. 

X HE next whom our enquiry leads us to, are the Chal- chap. 
dseans, a nation of great and undoubted antiquity, being ^^^' 
in probability the first formed into a national government 1. 
after the flood, and therefore the more capable of having 
these arts and sciences flourish among them, which might 
preserve the memory of oldest times to the view of pos- 
terity. And yet even among these, who enjoyed all the 
advantages of ease, quiet, and a flourishing empire, we 
find no undoubted or credible records preserved, but the 
same vanity as among the Egyptians, in arrogating anti^^ 
qoity to themselves beyond all proportion of reason or 
satisfaction from their own history, to fill up that vast 
measure of time with : which makes it most probable, 
^at Diodorus observes of them, that in things pertaining T>}odor, 
to their arts, they made use of lunar years of 30 days : so ^'.^^'o'**- 
they had need, when TuUy tells us that they boasted of^!^^^'^^^^ 
observations of the stars for 470,000 years. It had beenDivm.i.ii. 
impossible for them to have been so extravagant in their 0.97* 
iooaunts of themselves, had they but preiserved the his- 
tory of their nation in any certam records. For want of 
vrhich, the tradition of the oldest times varying in the se- 
veral families after their dispersion, and being gradually 
•Corrupted by the policy of their leaders, and tpqiD cor- 
ruptions readily embraced by the predominancy of self- 
love in the several nations, thence arose those vain and 
eager contests between the Chaldasans, Scythians, ^Syp* 
tians, and Ethiopians^ concerning the antiquity of their 
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BOOK several nations: which may be seen in Diodoros and 
7' others 5 by which it most evidently appears that they had 
no certain history of their own nations; for none of them 
insist upon any records, but only upon several probabili- 
ties from the nature of their country, and the climates 
they lived under. Neither need Psammetichus have been 

Eut to that ridiculous way of deciding the controversy, 
y his two infants bred up without any converse with 
men ; concluding the language they spake would mani* 
fest the great antiauity of the nation it belonged to: 
whereas it is more tnan probable they had spoken none 
at all, had they not learned the inarticulate voice of the 
goats, they had more converse with than men. The 
making use of such ways to decide this controversy, doth 
not only argue the great weakness of those times as to 
natural knowledge, but the absolute defect and insuffi- 
ciency of them, as to the giving any certain account 4>f 
the state of ancient times. 
II. Of which the Chaldaeans had advantages above all 

other Heathen nations, not only living in a settled coun- 
try, but in or near that very place where the grand an- 
cestors of the world had their chief abode and residence. 
Whereby we see how unfaithful a thing tradition is, and 
faow soon it is corrupted or fails, where it hath no sure 
records to bottom itself upon. But indeed it is the less 
wonder that there should be a confusion of histories, 
where there had been before of tongues ; and tliat such, 
whose design and memory God had blasted before, 
should afterwards forget their own original. But, as if 
the Chaldseans had retained something still of their old 
aspiring mind to reach up to heaven, the only thing they 
were eminent for, and which they were careful in pre- 
serving of, was some astronomical observations, which 
Tully tells us they had a great conveniency for, by reeuan 
t>fthe plain and even situation of their country; whereby 
they might have a larger prospect of the heavenly bodies^, 
than those who livea in mountainous countries could- 
have. And yet even for this (which they were so famoop;^ ■ 
for, that the name Chaldaeans passed for astrologers itt-\ 
the Roman empire) we have no great reason to admire ' 
their excellency in it, considering how soon their skill:; 
in aitropomy awindled into that which, by a great ca/a» 
chrcsiSi is celltd judicial astrology. The original of whidi 
is most evident among them, as all other Heathen na- 
tions, to have been from the divinity which they attri- 
l)uted to the stars ; in which yet they were far more ra- 
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tional than those who now admire that art : for, granting CHAP 
their hypothesis, that the stars were Gods, it was but ^^^' 
reasonable they should determine contingent effects ; but 
it is far irom being so with them, who take away the 
foundation of all those celestial houses, and yet attribute 
the same effects to them, which they did who believed a 
divinity in them. The Chaldseans, as Diodorus relates, Diodor.l.ii. 
set 30 stars under the planets; these they called BtfWot/jg .^o. 
Otis i Others they had as princes over these, which they * *^ ' 
called Toov Geoov Kvpiovg : the former were as the privy 
counsellors, and these the princes over them ; by whom, 
in their courses, they supposed the course of the year to 
be regulated. See then what a near affinity there was 
between astrology and the divinity of the stars; which Ptolem^Te? 
makes Ptolemy call them Atheists who condemned astro- ^^^- ^' '^• 
logy, because thereby they destroyed the main of their 
religion, which was the worshipping the stars for Gods. 
But it seems by Strabo, that one of the sects of theStraboGeo- 
Chaldaeans did so hold to astronomy still, that theysr^P^*!* 
wholly rejected genethlialogy ; which caused a great*^'*^' ^°^* 
division among the Orchoeni and Borsippeni, two sects 
among them, so called from the places of their habita- 
tions. 

And if we reckon the Zabii among the Chaldaeans, as ni. 
Maimonides seems to do, we have a further evidence of 
the planetary deities, so much in request among the 
Cbaldaeans; for the description he gives of them is to 
this purpose, that they had no other Gods but the stars, Ua-imon. 
to whom they made statues and images : to the sun golden, MorcNevo. 
to the moon silver; and so to the rest of the planets ofthe^' ^' ^' *^' 
metals dedicated to them. Those images derived an tnfiu^ 
ence from the stars to which they were erected, which had 
thence aftzculty of foretelling future things; which is an v. Scaligcr 
exact description of the 'Sto^x^m, or Talismans, so much ^p- ad Ca- 
in rei^uest among the Heathens; such as the Palladium of gp^^^ljf^^ 
Troy 18 supposea by learned men to have been. These Ta«seiden de * 
liimans are by thei Jews called David's bucklers, and are i^'is Syris, 
l^nch of the same nature with the ancient Teraphim, both sJimM.^'de* 
hmng accurately made according to the positions of the An. cii'm. 
lieavens; only the one were to foretel future things, thep* 578. 
other for the driving away some calamity. Concerning 
these Zabii, Maimonides tells us, that the understanding 
their rites would give a great deal of light to several passages 
of Scripture which 710W lie in obscurity: but little is sup- 
posed to be yet further known of them than what Scali- 
ger hath said, that they were the more Eastern ChaU 

D4 
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BOOR dseans: which he fetcheth from the signification of the 
^* word. Several of their books are extant, saith Scaliger, 
among the Arabians; but none of them are yet discovered 
to the European world. Salmasius thinks these ZaUi 
were the Chaldaeans inhabiting Mesopotamia ; to wbieh 
is very consonant what Maimonides saith, that Abraham 
had lus education among them. Said Batricides, cited by 
Scldcn de ^r. Selden, attributes the original of iheir religion to tag 

cSlnt^r^ii* ***'*^ ^f ^^^9 ^^ ^0 Zaradchathf the Persian, as the om^ 
c. 7. ' ' thor ofit; who is conceived to be the same with 2kiroaS'^ 
ter, who in all probability is the same with the Zertooit 
of the Persees, a sect of the ancient Persians living now 
among the Banyans in the Indies. These give a mora 
fiill and exact account concerning the ori^nal, birth^eda* 
cation, and enthusiasms or revelations of their Zertoost^ 
than any we meet with in any Greek historians. Tbfte 
books they tell us of, which Zertoost received by revela^ 
tion, or ratner one book, consisting of three several tracts : 
whereof the first was concernmg judicial astrolcffy^ 
which they call Astoodeger ; the second concerning {x^* 
sic, or the knowledge of natural things ; the third was 
called Zertoost, from the bringer of it, containing their 
religious rites. The first was committed to the jesepps^ 
or magi; the second to physicians; the third to the oa- 
rooes, or churchmen ; wherein are contained the several 
precepts of their law. We have likewise the rites and cofrr 
toms of these Persees in their worship of fire, with many 
other particular rites of theirs, published some time since 
by one Mr. Lord, who was a long time resident amoi^ 
tnem at Surat ; by which we may not only understaiid 
much of the religion of the ancient Persians, but^ if i' 
mistake not, somewhat of the Zabii too. My reaaont 
are, because the ancient Zaradcha, or Zoroaster^ is by 
Said Batricides made the author of the Zabii, as we 
have seen already, who was undoubtedly the founder of 
the Persian worship, or rather a promoter of it among 
Am. Marc, the Persians ; for Ammianus Marcellinus tells us, that he 
^^f.V ^* was instructed in the rites of the Chaldaeans, which he 
4i9.]^it. added to the Persian rites. Besides, their agreement io 
Francof. the chief point of idolatry, the worship of the sun, and 
consequently the FIv^titidsMf, or symbol of the sun, the 
eternal fire, is evident; which, as far as we can leam^ 
was the great and most early idolatry of the Eastern 
countries. And further we find God, in Leviticus xxvi. . 
30. threatening to destroy their D*3Dn, their images of 
the-iun, some render it; but most probably by that wora 
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18 meant the Ttvgau^ila, the hearths where they kept their chap. 
perpetual fire; for those are ca^3Drr from non, which is used m- 
hom for the sun and Jire. Now hence it appears that v. Voss. 
thi9 idolatry was in use among the nations about Pales- ^^i* ^« »• 
tine, else there had been no need of so severe a threaten- ^' ^' 
ing against it ; and therefore most probably the rites of 
the Zabii (which must help us to explain tne reasons of 
same particular positive precepts in tne Levitical law re- 
lating to idolatry) are the same with the rites of the 
Cbaldseans and Persians, who all agreed in this worship 
of the sun and fire ; which may be yet more probable 
from what Maimonides saith ot them. Gens Zabia erat 
gens qtue hnplevit totrnn orbem : it could not be then any 
obscure nation, but such as had the largest spread in the 
Eastern countries ; which could be no other than the an- 
cient Chaldasans, from whom the Persians derived their 
worship. It may not seem altogether improbable that 
Balaam, the famous soothsayer, was one of these Zabii, 
especially if, according to Salmasius's judgment, they in- 
habited Mesopotamia ; for Balaam's country seems to be 
there $ for it is said, Num, xxii. 5. that he dwelt in Pethor, 
by the river^ i. e. saith the Chaldee paraphrast, in Peor 
(ff SyriUf by Evphraiesy which in Scripture is called the 
river. £sa. viti. 7. But from this great obscurity as to 
the history of so ancient and so large a people as these 
Zabii are supposed to be, we have a further evidence to 
our purpose^ of the defectiveness and insufficiency of the 
Eastern histories, as to the giving any full account of 
themselves and theh* own ori^nal. 

We are told indeed by some, that Nabonassar did burn iv. 
and destroy all the ancient records of the Chaldaeans, 
whiob they had diligently preserved among them before^ 
on purpose to raise the greater reputation to himself, and 
blot out the memory of his usurpation, by burning the 
records of all their own ancient kings; which is a con- 
eeity I suppose, that hath no other ground than that the 
fiuDOUS era. so much celebrated by astronomers^ and 
others, did bear the name of Nabonassar ; which (if we 
diould be so greedy of all empty conjectures, which tend 
to oar purpose, as to take them for truths) would be a 
very strong evidence of the falsehood and vanity of the 
Chaldasans, in their great pretences to antiquity. But, as 
the case stands in reference to their history, we find more 
endence from Scripture to assert their just antiquity, 
than ever they are able to produce out of any undoubted 
records of iheir own : which yet hath been endeavoured 
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BOOK by an author both of some credit and antiquity^ the true 

^' Berosus, not the counterfeit of Annius ; whose vixard we 

shall have occasion to pull off afterwards. This Berosus 

Joseph, c. was, as Josephus and Tatianus assure us, a priest of Behs, 

App. 1. i. and a Babylonian bomy but afterwards flourished in the isle 

^ c*. Gne- ^/ ^^? ^^ ^^ ^^ J^''^^^ '^^ brought the Chaldcean astro^ 
cot. ^gy <^' request among the Greeks ; in honour to whose 

name and memory the Athenians (who were never back?/ 
ward in applauding those who brought them the greatest 
news, especially if suitable to their former superstition) 
erected a statue for him, with a gilded tongue : a good 
emblem of his history, which made a fair and specious 
shew, but was not that within which it pretended to be ; 
especially where he pretends to give an account of the 
most ancient times, and reckons up his two dynasties be* 
fore the time of Belus : but of them afterwards. It can- 
not be denied but some fragments of his history^ which 
have been preserved from ruin by the care and industry 
of Josephus, Tatianus, Eusebius, and others, have been 
very useful, not only for proving the truth of the history 
of Scripture to the Heathens, but also for illustrating 
some passages concerning the Babylonian empire: as 
SctUger making Nabopolassar the father of Nebuchadonosor; of 
^PP^^r^ which Scaliger hath fiilly spoken in his notes upon those 

Temp. fragments.^ 

V. Far be it from me to derogate any thing even from 

profane histories, where they do not interfere with the 
sacred history of Scripture ; and it is certainly the best 
improvement of these to make them draw water to the 
sanctuary, and to serve as smaller stars to conduct us in 
our way, when we cannot enjoy the benefit of that great* 
er light of sacred history. But that which I impeach 
these profane histories of, is only an insufficiency as to 
that account of ancient times ; wherein they are so fietr 
from giving light to sacred records, that the design of 
setting of them up seems to be for casting a cloud upon 
them : which may seem somewhat the more probable, in 
that those monstrous accounts of the Egyptian and Cbal* 
dasan Dynasties did never publicly appear in the world 
in the Greek tongue, till the time that our sacred records 
vvere translated into Greek at Alexandria. For till that 
time, when this authentic history of the world was drawn 
forth from its privacy and retirement into the public no- 
tice .of the world, about the time of Ptolemaeus Philadd** 
phus, (being as it were locked up before among the Is- 
raelites at Judaea,) these vain pretenders to antiquity 
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thought not themselves so much concerned to stand up CHAP, 
for the credit of^ their own nations ; for till that time the ^"' 
credulous world, not being acquainted with any certain 
report of the creation and propagation of the world^ was 
apt to swallow any thing that was given forth by those 
who were had in so great esteem as the Chaldaean and 
the Egyptian priests were. Because it was supposed that 
those persons, who were freed from other avocations^ had 
more leisure to enquire into these things ; and because of 
their mysterious hiding what they had from the vulear, 
they were presumed to have a great deal more than they 
had. But now, when the Sun of Righteousness was ap^ 
proaching this horizon of the world, and in order to that 
the sacred history, like the day-star^ was to give the 
world notice of it, by which the former shadows and 
mists began to fly away, it concerned all those^ whose in- 
terest lay in the former ignorance of mankind, as much 
as they could, to raise all their ignes fatuij and whatever 
might tend to obscure that approachmg light, by invali- 
dating the credit of that which came to bespeak its ac- 
ceptance. 

j^. It is very observable what gradations and steps there VI. . 

" were in the world to the appearance of that grand lights 
which came down from heaven to direct us in our way 
thither ; how the world, not long before^ was awakened 
into a greater inquisitiveness than ever before; how know- 
ledge grew into repute, and what methods divine Provi- 
dence used to give the inquisitive world a taste of truth 
at present to stay their stomachs, and prepare them for 
that further discovery of it afterwards. In order to this^ 
that nation of the Jews, which was an inclosed garden 
before^ was now thrown open^ and many of the plants 
removed^ and set in foreign countries ; not only in Baby- 
lon, (where, even after their return, we left three famous 
schools of learning, Sora, Pombeditha, and Neharda,) 
but in Egypt too, where multitudes of them, by Alex- . 
ander's favour, were settled at Alexandria, where they 
had opportunity to season those two great fountains, 
whence the current of knowledge ran into the rest of the 
world. And now it was not in Jewry only that God was 
known; but he whose name was great in Israel did make 
way for the knowledge of himself among all the nations 

i ,«f the earth. And that all-wise God, who directed the ^J^- 
, mMsA by a star to Christ, making use of their former %^ ; 
sMl in astronomy to take notice of that star, which 
came now on a peculiar errand to them, to lead them to 
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BOOK their Saviour, (the great God descending bo far to nua- 
^' kind, as to take advantage of particular inclinations, and 
to accommodate himself to them ; for which purpoie it 
is very observable that he appeared in another way to die 
wise men than to the poor shepherds,) the same God 
made use of the curiosity and inquisitiveness after know- 
ledge, which was in Ptolemaeus Philadelphus (which he 
V.Casaub. is SO much applauded for by Atheneeus and others) to 
ad Athc- bring to light the most advantageous knowledge whidi 
c. J. ' * ' the world ever had before the coming of Christ in die 
flesh. And that great library of his erecting at Alesam- 
dria, did never deserve that title till it had lodged those 
sacred records ; and then it did far better than the old 
one of Osymanduas, of which historians tell us this was 
the inscription, 'lerrpeTov ^Jwp^^, The shop of the scuFs 
physic. 
VII. But this being a matter of so much concernment in 

order to our better understanding the ori^nal of these 
vast accounts of time among the Chaldseans and E^gYp- 
tians, and a subject not yet touched by any^ we shall 
a little farther improve the probability of it^ by taking 
a more particular account of the time when the Scrip- 
tures were first translated, and the occasion might there- 
by be given to these Egyptians and Chaldsans^ to pro- 
duce their fabulous account into the view of the world. 
Whether the Scriptures had been ever before trans- 
lated into the Greek language, (thfough it be asserted 
by some ancient writers of the Church,) is very question- 
aole, chiefly upon this account, that a sufKcient reason 
cannot be assigned of undertaking a new translation at 
Alexandria, if there had been any extant before ; espe^ 
cially if all those circumstances of that translation be 
true, which are commonly received and delivered down 
to us with almost an unanimous consent of the persons, 
who had greater advantages of knowing the certainty of 
such things, than we can have at this great distance of 
time. And therefore certainly every petty conjecture 
of some modern, though learned men, ought not to bear 
sway against so unanimous a tradition in a matter of fact, 
which cannot be capable of being proved but by the tes- 
timony of former ages. And it is somewhat strange that 
Dk^. Lacr. the single testimony of one Hermippus, in Diogenes La- 
I^JDcrac-g^^jyg^ (whose age and authority is somewhat doubtful,) 
concerning only one particular referring to Demetrius 
Phalereus, should be thought of force enough among 
persons of judgment^ as well as learning, to infringe the 
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credibility of the whole story, delivered with so much CHAP, 
consent not only by Christian, but Jewish writers ; the ^^^' 
testimony of one of which, (every whit as considerable as Apud Eus. 
Hermippus,) viz. Aristobulus Judaeus, a Peripatetical f*^*P- ^^' 
philosopher, in an epistle to Ptolemaeus Philometor, doth •*'"'^'"' 
plainly assert that, which was so much questioned, con- 
cerning Demetrius Phalereus. 

But whatever the truth of all the particular circum- VIII. 
stances be, which I here enquire not after, nor the autho- 
rity of that Aristaeus, from whom the *story is received, 
nor whether this translation was made by Jews sent out 
of Judea, or by Jews residing at Alexandria, it sufiiceth 
for our purpose, that this translation was made before either 
the Chaldsean Dynasties of Berosus, or the Egyptian of 
Manetho, were published to the world. In order to which, 
it is necessary to shew in what time this translation was 
effected ; and herein that channel of tradition, which con- 
veys the truth of the thing in one certain course, runs not 
with so even a stream concerning the exact time of it : all 
indeed agree that it was about the time of Ptolemaeus 
Philadelphus, but in what years of his reign is very dubi- 
ous. Joseph Scaliger, who hath troubled the waters so 
much concerning the particular circumstances of this trans- Scaliger 
lation, yet fully agrees that it was done in the time of Pto- Animad. 
lemaeus Philadelphus; only he contends with Africanus,^^^"" 
that it should be done in the I32d Olympiad, which is in 
the 33d year of Ptolemaeus Philadelphus: but Eusebius and 
Jerom place it in the very beginning of his reign ; which I 
think is far more probable, and that in the time when Pto- 
lemaeus Philadelphus reigned with his father Ptolemaeus 
Lagi; for so it is most certain he did for tvvo years before 
his father's death : by which means the great difficulty of 
Scaliger, concerning Demetrius Phalereus, is quite taken 
off; tor Hermippus speaks nothing of Demetrius's being V. Scaliger. 
out of favour with Philadelphus during his father's life ; ? •/^?"J'" 
but that upon his father's death he was banished by him, j^^^^ [y^ 
and died in his banishment; so that Demetrius might Just. 1. xvi. 
have the oversight of the library at Alexandria, and be Eus. Chro. 
the main instrument of promoting this translation ; and ^' 
yet those things be after true which Hermippus speaks, 
yiz. when Ptolemaeus Lagi, or Soter, was now dead. 
For it stands not to reason that during his father's life 
Philadelphus should discover his displeasure against De- 
metriuSj it being conceived upon the advice given to his 
father for preferring the sons of Arsinoe to the crown 
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BOOK before the son of Berenice. Most likely therefore it is 
^» that this translation might be begun by the means of De- 
metrius Phalereus, in the time of Philadelphus's reigning 
with his father ; but, it may be, not finished till after the 
death of Soter, when Philadelphus reigned alone. And 
by this now we can perfectly reconcile that difference 
which is among the Fathers, concerning the time when 
this translation was made ; for Irenaeus attributes it to 
the time of Ptolemaeus Lagi i Clemens Alexandrinus 

auestions whether in the time of Lagi or Philadelphus ; 
le rest of the chorus carry it for Philadelphus : but the 
words of Anatolius in Eusebius cast it fully for both ; for 
Euseb-Hist. there, speaking of Aristobulus, he saith. He was one of 
c*«*p36g.^^ 5«;e?i/y who interpreted the Scriptures to Ptolemaeus 
Ed. Cant. Philadelphus and his father , atid dedicated his Commenta" 
ries upon the Law to both those kings, Hcec sane omnem 
Voniusde scrupulum eximunt^ saith Vossius, upon producing this 
^"V ^'^^^ testimony, this puts it out of all doubt; and to the same 
Ptetav. ad ' purpose speaks the learned Jesuit Petavius, in his notes 
Epiph. on Epiphanius. 

P' ^^ Having thus far cleared the time when the translation 

of the Scriptures into Greek was made, we shall find our 
conjecture much strengthened, by (Comparing this with 
the age of the forementioned historians, Manetho and 
Berosus. Manetho we have already made appear to have 
lived in the time of Ptolemaeus Philadelphus ; and that, 
saith Vossius, after the death of Soter. It is evident, 
from what remains of him in Eusebius's Chronica, that 
he not only flourished in the time of Philadelphus, but 
writ his history at the special command of Philadelphus, 
as manifestly appears by the remaining epistle of Mane- 
Eus. Chro. tho to him, stiU extant in Eusebius. This command of 
Gr.p.6. Philadelphus might very probably be occasioned upon 
the view of that account which the holy Scriptures, beinff 
then translated into Greek, did give of the world, and 
the propagation of mankind; upon which, we cannot 
imagine but so inquisitive a person as Philadelphus would 
be very earnest to have his curiosity satisfied, as to what 
the Egyptian priests (who had boasted so much of anti- 
quity) could produce to confront with the Scriptures. 
Whereupon the task was undertaken by this Manetho, 
High Priest of Heliopolis ; whereby those things which 
the^ Egyptian priests had to that time kept secret in their 
cloisters, were now divulged and exposed to the judgment 
of the learned world; but what satisfaction they were 

i 
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able to give inquisitive minds as to the main Zi^sfMvov, or CHAP. 
matter enquired aftevy may partly appear by what hath ^^^' 
been said of Manetho already, and by what shall be 
spoken of his Dynasties afterwards. 

But all this will not persuade Kircher ; for, whatever — 
Scaliger, nay, what Manetho himself saith to the contrary, 
he with the confidence and learning of a Jesuit affirms, 
that this Manetho is older than Alexander the Great. 
For these are his words i Frequens apud priscos historicos Ocdip. 
Dynastiarum Egyptiacamm Jit mentio, qtiarum tamen^^^}'^^* 
alnim authorem non habemus nisi Manethjonem Sebennytam, ^' * '^ 
Sacerdotem ^gyptiurrij quern ante tempora Alexandria qutc- 
quid dicat Scaliger, in jE^ypto Jloruisse comperio. Cer- 
tainly some more than ordinary evidence may be expected 
after so confident an affirmation ; but whatever that per- 
son be in other undertakings, he is as unhappy a person 
in philology, as any that have pretended so much ac- 
quaintance with it. One would think he that had been 
twenty years, as he tells us himself, courting the Egyp- 
tian mysteries for compassing his Oedipus^ should have 
found some better arguments to prove an assertion of 
this nature, than merely the testimony of Josephus, the 
Hebrew book Juchasin, and some Arabic writers; not 
one of all which do mention the thin^ they are brought 
for, vi2. thai Manetho was older than Alexander. All the 
business is, they quote him as an ancient writer; but 
what then ? The author of the book Juchasin, was Abra- 
ham Zachuth, a Jew of Salamanca, who writ in the year 
of our Lord 150J ; and this book was first printed at 
Constantinople, 1556. Might not this man^ then, well 
mention Manetho as an ancient writer, if he flourished 
above 1600 years before him, in the time of Ptolemseus 
Philadelphus ? And what if some Arabic writers mention 
him ? Are they of so great antiquity and credit them- 
selves, that it is an evidence Manetho lived in Alexander's 
time to be praised by them ? It would be well if Kircher, 
and other learned men, who think the world is grown to 
so jgreat stupidity as to believe every thing to be a jewel 
which is far fetched, would first assert and vindicate the 
antiquity and fidelity of their Arabic authors, such as 
Gelaldinus, Abenephi, and many others, before they ex- 

E:t we should part with our more authentic records of 
tory, for those fabulous relations which they are so 
full fraught withal. Were it here any part of my present 
business, it were an easy matter so to lay open the igno- 
rance^ falsity, and fabulousness of those Arabians, whom 
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BOOK that author relies so much upon^ that he could not be 

^« freed from a design to impose upon the world ; who 

makes use of their testimony in matters of ancient times, 

without a caveat. I know none fit to believe these Arabic 

writers as to these things, but those who have faith 

enough to concoct the Rabbins in matter of history; of 

Origen. c. whom Origen saith, Ylarra fiiv tcov 'ItfSaiwv t»v vuv /xfi3oi jui 

CeU. 1. ii. x^poi, who are, as Grotius truly saith, pessimi kistorUB 

Grodos fnagistri ; nam ex quo pairia expulsi sunt, omnis apud iUos 

Annot. in kistoria crassis erroribus et fabulis est inquinata, quibus d 

Matth. proinde nihil credendum est, nisi aliunde testes accesserint. 

Q^yJ^ And Is. Casaubon passeth this sharp, but due censure, 

Exercit! ad Upon them, Rabbifiis, ubi de lingua Hebraica agUur et 

Baron, xn.yocis alicujus proprietate, vel aliqtio Talmudico tnstituta 

** merito a Christianis tribui non parum ; ubi vero h verbis ve* 

nitur ad res, aut ad historianij vel rerum antiquarumveterii 

populi expUcationemj nisi falli et decipi volumus, nihil ad" 

modum esse illisjidei habendum. Sexcentis argumentis hoc 

facile probarem, si id nunc agerem. And in reference to 

their ancient rites, as well as history, Joseph Scaliger 

Scaligerdc hath given this verdict of them, Mamfesta est Judceorum 

Tcmo^i vi ^^^^^^3 9^ ^^'^ *^^ veterum rituum etiam -eorum coguA" 
' tionem amiserunt, ut multa quce ad eorum sacra et kistoriam 
pertinent, longe melius nos teneamus quam ipsi. The same 
which these very learned persons say of Rabbinical, may 
with as much truth be said of these Arabic writers, in 
matters of ancient history, which I have here inserted, to 
shew the reason why I have thought the testimony of 
either of these two sorts of persons so inconsiderable in 
the matter of our future discourse ; which being histori** 
cal, and that of the greatest antiquity, little relief is to be 
expected from either of them in oraer thereto. But to return 
to Kircher. It is freely granted that Josephus, an author 
of credit apd age sufficient to give his opinion in this case, 
doth very frequently cite Manetho in nis Egyptian his* 
tory, particularly in his learned books against Appion ; 
but where he doth give the least intimation of Manetho 
being; older than Alexander, I am yet to seek. But 
Kircher will not yet leave the matter so, but undertakes 
to give an account of the mistake ; which is, that there 
were two Manethos besides, and both Egyptians, men- 
tioned by Suidas ; one a Mendesian, who writ of the pre- 
paration of the Egyptian Ku^i, a kind of perfume used by 
the Egyptian priests. The other a Diospolitan, who 
writ some physiological and astronomical treatises ; whose 
works, he hears, are preserved in the Duke of Florence's 
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library ; and this was he, saith he, who lived in the times CHAP. 
of Augustus, whom many, by the equivocation of the ^^^' 
name, have confounded with the ancient writer of the 
Egyptian Dynasties. Is it possible so learned a Jesuit 
ahould discover so little judgment in so few words ? For, 
'firsts who ever asserted the writer of the Dynasties to 
'have lived in the time of Augustus ? Yet, secondly, if 
diat Manetho, whom Suidas there speaks of, lived in Au- 
;gustus'8 time, according to Kircher, then it must necessa- 
rily follow that the compiler of the Dynasties did : for it 
1§ evident to any one that looks into Suidas, that he there 
speaks of the same Manetho ; for these are his words : 

&c. Can any thing be more plain, than that he here 
speaks of Manetho Sebennyta, who was the author of the 
Dynasties ; though he might write other things besides, 
of which Suidas there speaks ? But Kircher very wisely, 
in translating Suidas's words, leaves out 2e§swur>j^, which 
decides the controversy, and makes it clear that he speaks 
of the same Manetho of whom we have been discoursing. 
Thus it still appears that this Manetho is no older than 
the time of Ptolemaeus Philadelphus ; which was the 
thing to be proved. 

Now for Berosus, although the Chaldaeans had occa- x. 
fkon enough given them before this time to produce their 
antiquities by the Jews* converse with them in Babylon, 
yet we find this author the first who durst adventure them 
abroad, such as they were, in Greek. Now that this 
BerosQS published his history after the time mentioned, I 
thti« prove. Tatianus Assyrius tells us, that he writ the 
Cfaaldaic history in three books, and dedicated them to 
Antiochus, rm fteroi SsXevxov xplrcp, as it is read in the 
fragment of Tatianus, preserved in Eusebius ; but it must Euseb. 
be acknowledged, that in the Paris edition of Tatianus, as ^'^^P- 
well as the Basil, it is thus read, xar 'A\i^otydpov y^yov(o$9 ^^^^^^^''Jt] 
'AiTirfj^a Tw /*«/ ecuriv rplrco. Here it relates to the third 
from AJexander; in the other, to the third from Seleucus. 
Now if we reckon the third so as to take in the person 
Iroffi whom we reckon for the Jirst, according to the 
reading in Eusebius, it falls to be Antiochus called Geog; 
according to the otheir reading it falls to be Antiochus 
Soter ; for Seleucus succeeded Alexander in the kingdom v. Seal, de 
of Syria; Antiochus Soter, Seleucus; Antiochus 0goc, Emend. 
Antiochus Soter. But according to either of these read- 1^^^'/' ^' 
ing8, our purpose is sufficiently proved : for Antiochus 
Soter began to reign in Syria in the sixth year of Ptole- 
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BOOK maeus Philadelpbusin Egypt; Antiochus &eo§ succeeddl 
^' him in the aad year of Pniladelphus : now the soonest 
that the history of Berosus could come forth, must be io 
the reign of Antiochus Soter ; which, according to oor 
accounts, is some competent time after the translation of 
the Scripture into Greek. But, if it were not till the 
time of Antiochus 0eo^, we cannot but imagine that th9« 
report of the account of Ancient times in the Scripturei 
was sufficiently divulged before the publishing of this ho- 
tory of Berosus ; and, it may be, Berosus might some- 
what sooner than others understand all transactions at 
Alexandria, because the place of his chief residence was 
where Ptolemaeus Philadelphus was born ; which was in 
Vossius dc the' isle of Cos. But Vossius goes another way to work 
r*r*c.^iT^ to prove the time of Berosus, which is this : he quotes it 
Plin. Hist, out of Pliny, that Berosus recorded the history of 480 
Nat. 1. vii. years ; which, saith he, must be reckoned from the era 
Ha^ri ^t ^^ Nabonassar. Now this began in the second year of 
450. the 8th Olympiad ; from which time if we reckon 480 

years, it falls upon the latter end of Antiochus Soter; and 
so his history could not come out before the 2ad of Pto- 
lemseus Philadelphus, or very little before. Thus we have 
made it evident, that these two great histprians are 
younger even than the translation of the Bible into Greek; 
by which it appears probable that they were provoked to 
publish their fabulous Dynasties to the world. And so 
much to shew the insufficiency of the Chaldaean history, 
as to the account of ancient times : which we shall con- 
clude with the censure of Strabo, a grave and judicious 
author, concerning the antiquities of the Persians, Medes, 
Strab. 1. XI. and Syrians ; which, saith he, have not obtained any great 
V^9' Ed. credit in the world, hot t^v tcov (Tvyy^a^imv obFXorriTa xa2 njv 
fiXoiuo^loLv, because of the simplicity andfabtdovsness of their 
historians. From nence we see, then, that there is no 
great credibility in those histories, which are impeached 
of falsehood by the most grave and judicious of Heathen 
writera. 
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CHAP. IV. 

The Defect of the Grecian History. 

t. That manifested by thfee evident arguments of it, (1.) The 
Fbhulousness, of the poetical age of Greece. Hie Antiquity of 

% Poetry. II. Of Orpheus and the ancient Poets. Whence the 
poetical Fables borrowed. III. The Advancement of Poetry and 
Idolatry together in Greece. IV. Tfie different Censures of 
Strabo and Eratosthenes, concerning the poetical Age of 
Greece ; and the Reasons of them. V. (2.) The oldest HistO' 
rians of Greece are of suspected Credit. (yDamastes, Aristeus^ 
and others ; VI. Of most of their oldest Historians we have no^ 
thing left but their Names; of others only the Subjects they 
treated of, and some Fragments. VIII. (3.) Those that are 
extant either confess their ignorance of eldest Times, or plainly 
discover it. Of the first Sort are Thucydides and Plutarch. 

. IX. Several Evidences of the Grecians* Ignorance of the true 
Original of Nations. X. Of Herodotus and his Mistakes. 
XI. The Greeks' Ignorance in Geography discovered; and thence 
their Insufficiency as to an Recount of Ancient History. 

XJeSCEND we now to the history of Greece; to see CHAP, 
whether the metropolis of arts and learning can afford us ^- 
any account of ancient times, that may be able to make I. 
us in the least question the account given of them in 
sacred Scriptures. We have already manifested the de- 
fect of Greece as to letters and ancient records; but 
yet it may be pretended that her historians, by the ex- 
cellency of their wits, and searching abroad into other 
nations, might find a more certain account of ancient 
times, than other nations could obtain. There is nobody, 
who is any thing acquainted with the Grecian humour, 
but will say they were beholden to their wits for most of 
their histories ; they being some of the earliest writers of 
romances in the world, if all fabulous narrations may 
bear that name. But laying aside at present all their poetic 
mythology y as it concerns their Gods, (which we may have 
occasion to enquire into afterwards,) we now examine 
only their credibility, where they pretend to be most his- 
torical. Yet how far they are from meriting belief even 
in these things, will appear to any that shall consider, 
first, that their most ancient writers were poetical, and 
apparently fabulous; secondly, that their eldest histo- 
torians are of suspected credit even amongst themselves; 
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thirdly, that their best historians either discover or con- 
fess abundance of ignorance as to the history of ancient 

* times. First, that their first writers were poetical, and 
apparently fabulous. Strabo undertakes to prove that 
prose is only an imitation of poetry ; and so poetry must 

i- needs be first written. For, saith he, at first poetry onlif 
was in request; afterwards, in imitation of thaty CadrmtSf 
Pherecydes, and MecattBus urit their histortes, observing oB 
other taws of poetry hut only the measures of it; hut by 
degrees writers began to take greater liberty j and so brougnt 
it down from that lofty strain it was then in, to the form 
now in use : as the comic strain is nothing else but a de- 
pressing the sublimer fiyle of tragedy. This he proves, be- 
cause a$6iv did anciently signi^ the same with f^im'j 
for poems were only \oyoi fieiuXia-fuvot, lessons fit to be 
sung among them : thence, saith he, is the original of 
the 'Pai^f collar, &c. for these were those poems which were 
sung hn paSda, when they held a branch of laurel in their 
hands, as Plutarch tells us they were wont to sing Ho- 
mer's Ilias ; others were sung to the harp, as Hesiod's 
"Epyx ; besides, saith Strabo, that prose is called 6 «rf^ 
Koyo§, argues that it is only a bringing down of the 
higher strain in use before. But however this were in 
general ; as to the Grecians, it is evident that poetry wa§ 
first in use among them ; for in their elder times, when 
they first began to creep out of barbarism, all the philo* 
sophy and instruction they had was from their poets, and 
was all couched in verse ; which Plutarch not only con- 
firms, but particularly instanceth in Orpheus, Hesiod, 
Parmenides, Xenophanes, Empedocles, and Thales ; and 
hence Horace de Arte Poetica says of the ancient poets 
before Homer, 



-^fuit hcec sapientia quondam 

Publica privatis secernere, sacra prophanis : 
Concubitu prohibere vago : dare jura maritis : 
Oppida moliri : leges incidere ligno. 
Sic honor et nomen divinis vatibus at que 
Carminibus venit, 

Hcini.Diss. From hcnce, as Heinsius observes, the poets were an- 
cap. 5! ciently called Ai^acrxaXoi ; and the ancient speeches of the 
j>hilosophers, containing matters of morality, were call<^ 
A^fuxra Koii 'A^ofMva; of which many are mentiotied in 
their lives by Diogenes Laertius. In the same sen0e 
w«re carmina anciently used among the Latins, for pre- 
cepta of moraUty$ as ki that coltoctioii of them wfakh 
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gpes under^ the name of Cato^ (which some think to be chap. 
an ancient piece, but with a false inscription ; but Box- ^V* 
hornius thinks it to be of some Christian's doing, in the Boxhom. 
decay of the Roman empire) Si Detis est animtis, nobis ut Qu. Rom. 
oarmina dicunt, Carmina, saith Heinsius, i. e. dicta phi" c- H« 
losophoi'um; causa est, quia dicta ilia brevia, quibus sen- 
tenticLS suas de Deo deque reliquis inclvdebantj a^ofjuvot di- 
oebantf i. e. carmina. 

When poetry came first into request among the Gre- II. 
cians, is somewhat uncertain ; but this is plain and evi- 
dent, that the intention of it was not merely for instruc- 
tion, but, as Strabo expresseth it, IvuMLywyniv xai s-qotTriyelv 
ra wX^dij, the more gently to draw the people on to idolatry. 
For, as he saith, it is impossible to persuade women, and 
the promiscuous multitude, to religion, by mere dry reason 
or philosophy, olKKol SsT xa) hoi ZutTi^oufMvla^, rsro 8* &x, avev ftv^ 
^t»roitotg xoii Tspotreiug ; but for this, saith he, thei'e is need o/'Strabo, 1. i. 
superstition, and this cannot be advanced without some fa-?* 'J* 
bUes and wonders. For, saith he, the thunderbolts, shields, 
tridents, serpents, spears, attributed to the Gods, are mere 
fables, and so is all the ancient theology ; but the governors 
of the commonwealth made use of these things, the better to 
awe the silly multitude, and to bring tJiem into better order. 
I cannot tell how far this might be their end, since these 
things were not brought in so much by the several ma- 
gistrates, as by the endeavour of particular men, who 
thought to raise up their own esteem among the vulgar 
by such things, and were employed by the great deceiver 
of the world, as bis grand instruments to advance idolatry 
in it. For which we are to consider, that, although there 
were gross ignorance, and consequently superstition 
enough in Greece before the poetic age of it, yet their 
superstitious and idolatrous worship was not so licked 
and brought into form, as about the time of Orpheus, 
from whom the poetic age commenceth, who was as 
great an instrument of setting up idolatry, as Apollonius 
was afterwards of restoring it; being both persons of 
the highest esteem and veneration among the heathen. 
Much about the same time did those live in the world 
who were the first great promoters of superstition and 
poetry; as Melampus, Musaeus, Arion Metbymnseus, 
Amphion of Thebes, and Eumolpus Thrax; none of 
whom were very distant from the time of Orpheus, of 
whom Clemens Alexandrinus thus speaks, Tlpoaxnc^'ri c\em. AU 

^Awtf$ nr} ret g»8«Xax»p«y«y5(r4 vfwr^u These, under a pre^ oxon^ 
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BOOR te/we of music andtoetry, corrupting the lives ofmeuy iid, 
^' by a kind of artificial magicy first draw them on to the 
practice of tdolatry. For the novelty and pleasin^ness of 
music and poetry did presently insinuate itself into the 
minds of men, and thereby drew them to a venerable 
esteem both of the persons and practices of those who 
Phot. Bibl. vvere the authors of them. So Conon in Photius teibusi 
jggjj - • that Orpheus was exceedingly acceptable to the people 
for his skill in music, which the Thracians and Macedo- 
nians were much delighted with ; from which arose the 
fable of his drawing trees and wild beasts after him ; be- 
cause his music had so great an influence upon the civi- 
lizing that people, who were almost grown rude through 
Ignorance and barbarism : and so Horace explains it, 

Horat, Ep. Svlvestres homines sacer interpresque Deorum 

^ ^**°°' Ccedibus et victufoedo deteiruit Orpheus^ 

Dict'us ob hoc lenire tigres rabidosque leones. 

This Orpheus by mytbologists is usually called the son 
of Calliope ; but may with better reason be called the fa- 
ther of the whole chorus of Muses, than the son of one of 
them; since Pindar calls him Xlarepa aoi^ag: and John 
Schol. in Tzetzes tells us he was called the son of .Calliope, cog xaX- 

Hesiod. p. XiXQylo^g -bjoiijtix^^ evperrig xa) Zfivwv touv sl$ T«j ^eicy as the in-' 

vent or of poetical elegancy y and the sacred hymns which were 
Tvaents. i.made to the Gods^ (which the old Romans called Assa^ 

menta;) and Justin Martyr calls him t^j txroXodsonjTo^ crpa- 

Tov hlaaxcuXovy the first teacher of polytheism and idolatry. 
in. For this Orpheus having been in Egypt, as Pausanias, 

^p**^***^'Diodorus, and Artapanus in Eusebius, all confess, be 
Ed. Xyl. brought from thence most of the magical rites and super- 
Diod. Bibl. stitious customs in use there, and set them up among the 
Pwep ?"!x G^^c*^"s; so Diodorus acknowledgeth in the same placej 
p. 43*2. ^"^ 5^ Js likewise evident by what Aristophanes saith in 

his BaT^ap^oi, 

Aristoph. 'Opfev$ ftev yotp TsXeraj d' ^jxiv xareSofs, fovcoy t afreyeir^ai. 

iv. sc. 2, Orpheus first instructed them in the sacred mysterieSy and to 
abstain from slaughter: which is to be understood of the 
pti^v<rleny the killing of beasts in sacrifice ; which probably 
was in use among them before, as a remainder of ancient 
tradition, till Orpheus brought his Egyptian doctrine into 
recjuest among them. The mysteries of Osiris, saith 
Diodorus, were transplanted into Greece, under the name 
of Dionysus or Bacchus, and Isis under Ceres or Magna 
Mater, and the punishment and pleasures after this life 
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from the rites of sepulture among them; Charon's waft- CHAP, 
in^ of souls from the lake Acnerusia, in Egypt, over ^^* 
which they were wont to send the dead bodies. Pausa- p^u,. Lac. 
nias tells us, that the Spartans derived the worship of p. 186. 
Ceres Chthonia from Orpheus; and the iEginetse ^^^'-^il' 
worship of Hecate : besides which he instituted new rites i^o^Vidc*' 
and mystories of his own, in which the initiated were C«l. Rbod. 
called Op^eOTiXefaiy and required a most solemn oath Ant. Lcct. 
from all of them never to divulge them ; which was after ' ^^'^' ^' 
observed in all those profane mysteries, which, in imita- 
tion of these, were set up among the Greeks. Strabo Stiabo, 1. x. 
thinks the mysteries of Orpheus were in imitation of theP* 3H« 
old Cotyttian and Bendidian mysteries among the Thra- 
cians ; but Herodotus, with more probability, parallels Herod, Eu- 
them and the Dionysian with the Egyptian, from which ^*'P" 
we have already seen that Orpheus derived his, who is 
conceived by Georgius Cedrenus, and Timotheus in Eu- 
sebius, to have lived about the time of Gideon, the judge 
of Israel ; but there is too great confusion concerning his 
age, to define any thing certainly about it. Which 
ariseth most from the several persons going under this 
name; of which, besides this, were in all probability two 
more ; the one an heroic poet, called by Suidas, Ciconas- Sold, in 
us, or Areas, who lived two ages before Homer; and he ^f^* 
that goes under the name of Orpheus, whose hymns are 
still extant, but are truly ascribed to Onomacritus the 
Athenian, by Clemens Alexandrinus, Tatianus Assyrius, 
Suidas, and others, who flourished in the times of the Pi* 
sistratidas at Athens. We are like then to have little re- 
lief for finding out of truth in the poetic age of Greece, 
when the main design of the learning then used was only 
to insinuate the belief of fables into the people, and by 
that to awe them into idolatry. 

If we come lower down to the succeeding poets, we IV. 
may find fables increasing still in the times of Homer^ 
Hesiod, and the rest ; which made Eratosthenes, a person 
of great judgment and learning, (whence he was called 
alter Plato^ and UivTa^Xog^ and to B^r^e, because he carried, 
if not the ^rst, yet the second place in all kind of litera- 
ture,) condemn the ancient poetry as ygotw^ fiv^oXoylav, a 
company of old wives' tales, whicn were invented for no- 
thing but to please silly people, and had no real learning 
or truth at all in them. For this, though he be sharply 
censured by Strabo in his first book, who undertakes to 
vindicate the geography of Homer from the exceptions of 
{Iratosthenes, yet himself cannot but confess that there is 
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BOOK a very great mixture of old fables in all their poets^ wUA 
^' iSf saith he, partly to delight the people, and partly to am 
them. For the mi/ids of men being always desirous of no* 
veltiesj such things do huaely please the natural humours of 
weak people ; especially if there he something in them thit 
is ^aujxos^y xal repaToohfy very strange ana wonderful^ k 
increaseth the delight in hearing it ; ^vt^ M '''5 fJMv^iam 
flxrpov, which draws them on to a desire of hearing more jf 
it. And by this means, saith he, are chitdren first trough 
on to learning, and all ignorant persons are kept in awe; 
nay, and the more learned themselves (partly for want of 
reason and judgment, and partly from the remainder of 
those impressions which these things made upon them 
when they were children) cannot shake off that Jormer art' 
dulity which they had as to these things. By which dis- 
course of Strabo, though intended wholly by him in Vin- 
dication of poetic fables, it is plain and evident what 
great disservice hath been done to truth by them, by rea- 
son they had no other records to preserve their ancient 
history but these fabulous writers. And therefore sup- 
posing a mixture of truth and falsehood together, which 
Strabo contends for, yet what way should be taken to 
distinguish the true from the false, when they had no 
other certain records ? And besides, he himself acknow- 
ledgeth how hard a matter it is even for wise men to ex- 
cuss those fabulous narrations out of their minds, which 
were insinuated into them by all the advantages which 
prejudice, custom, and education, could work upon them. 
Granting then there may be some truth at the bottom of 
their fabulous narrations. 

Homer. . ^Q^ 8* ore t)$ yjpixrov "srepi^soeTai oipyvpoo ivYjg, 

Odyss* 23. ... * , 

V. 159, which may be gilded over with some pleasant tales, as him- 
self compares it, yet how shall those come to know that 
it is only gilded that never saw any pure metal, and did 
always believe that it was what it seemed to be ? Had 
there been any xg*T^p»ov, or touchstone, to have differenced 
between the one and the other, there might have been 
some way for a separation of them ; but there being none 
such, we must conclude that the fabulous narrations of po- 
ets, instead of making truth more pleasant by their fictions, 
have so adulterated it, that we cannot find any credibility 
at all in their narrations of elder times, where the truth 
of the story hath had no other way of conveyance but 
through their fictions. 
V. But though poets may be allowed their liberty for re- 
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presenting things to the greatest advantage to the palates chap. 
of their readers, yet we may justly expect, when men ^V- 

Erofess to be historical, they should deliver us nothing 
ut what, upon strictest examination, may prove un- 
doubted truth. Yet even this were the Greeks far from; 
for Strabo himself confesseth of their oldest historians, Strabo, 1. i. 
nai 01 crpcuroi Ss Ig-optxo) xei ftxnxo) fjuu^oypa^if their Jirst his^P' 13* 
tmianSy both of persons and things, were fabulous. Diodo- 
nis particularly instanceth in their oldest historians, as 
Cadmus Milesius, Hecataeus, and Hellanicus; and con- 
demns them for fabulousness. Strabo condemns Da- 
mastes Sigeensis for vanity and falsehood, and wonders 
at Eratosthenes for making use of him ; yet this man is v. Casaub. 
of great antiquity among them, and his testimony used»nStrab.l.i. 
by authors of good credit; as Dionysius Halicarnassen-^?^*^^^ 
8109 Plutarch, and others. Nay, Pliny professeth to follow 1. jy.* c. 5. 
him, and so he doth Aristeas Proconnesius in his Arimas- 
pia, which may render the credit of his history very sus- 
picious ; with whom it was a sufficient ground of credi- 
bility to any story, that he found it in some Greek au- 
thors. Strabo reckons Damastes with Euhemerus Messe- 
nius and Antiphanes Bergaeus ; which latter was so noted 
a liar, that from him, as Stephanus tells us, Bepyai^&v wasStephan. in 
used as a proverb for to speak never a word of truth, ^ky^- 
Aristeas Proconnesius lived in the time of Cyrus, and 
writ a history of the Arimaspi, in three books, who seems 
to have been the Sir John Mandevil of Greece, from 
his stories of the Arimaspi with one eye in their fore- 
heads, and their continually fighting the Gryphens for 
Pold : yet the story was taken upon trust by Herodotus, 
liny, and many others; though the experience of all 
who have visited those northern climates do sufficiently 
refute these follies. Strabo saith of this Aristeas, that he Strabo, 1. 
was dv^p yoij^ fi T*j i}iXocy one inferior to none for juggling; *"** P* ^^5* 
which censure was probably occasioned by the common 
story of him, that he could let his soul out of his body 
when he pleased, and bring it again ; yet this juggler did 
Celsus pitch on to confront with our blessed Saviour, as 
Hierocles did on Apollonius : so much have those been 
to seek for reason, who have sought to oppose the doc- 
trine of faith. 

But further : What credit can we give to those histo- VI, — 
rians who have striven to confute each other, and lay open 
one another's falsehood to the world ? Where was there 
ever any such dissonancy in the sacred history of Scrip- 
ture ? uoih the writer of one book discover the weakness 
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BOOK of another? Do not all the parts so exactly agree, that 

^' the most probable suspicion could ever fall into the heart . 

of an infidel is^ that they were all written by the same 

person, which yet the series of times manifests to have 

oeen impossible ? But now, if we look into the ancient 

Greek historians, we need no other testimony than thein« 

selves to take away their credibility. The Grenealogies of 

Hesiod are corrected by Acusilaus ; Acusilaus is con* 

demned by Hellanicus ; Hellanicus accused of falsehood 

Joseph, c. by Ephorus, Ephorus by Timaeus, Timaeus by such who 

Apion. L I. followed him, as Josephus fully shews. Where must we 

then fix our belief? upon all in common? That is the 

ready way to believe contradictions; for they condemn 

one another of falsehood. Must we believe one, and re- 

i'ect the rest? But what evidence doth that one give, whj 
le should be credited more than the rest? And their 
oldest historians are acknowledged to be most fabulous, 
(which is a most irrefragable argument against the Gre- 
cian history :) for our only recourse for deciding the con- 
troversy among the younger historians, must be to the 
older: and there we are further to seek than ever; for 
the first ages are confessed to be poetical, and to have no 
certainty of truth in them. So that it is impossible to 
find out any undoubted certainty of ancient times among 
the Greek historians; which will be yet more evident 
when we add this, that there are very few extant of those 
historians, who did carry the greatest name for antiquity. 
VII. The highest antiquity of the Greek historians doth not 

much exceed the time of Cyrus and Cambyses, as Vossius 
hath fully demonstrated in his learned bpok, De Histori^r 
cis Graecis ; and therefore I shall spare particular enqui- 
ries into their several ages. Only these two things will 
further clear the insufficiency of the Greek history, as to 
an account of ancient times : first, that of many of these 
old historians we have nothing left but their mere names, 
without any certainty of what they treated. Such are 
Sisyphus Cous, Corinnus, Eugeon Samius, Deiochus Pro- 
connesius, Eudemus Parius, Democles Phigaleus, Amele- 
sagoras Chalcedonius, Xenomedes Chius, and several 
others, whose names are recorded by several writers, and 
listed by Vossius amon^ the historians ; but no evi- 
dence what subject of history was handled by them. 
Secondly, that of those whose not only memories are 
preserved, but some evidence of what they writ, we have 
nothing extant till the time of the Persian war. For all 
that was writ before is now consumed by time, and 
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swallowed up in that vast and all-devouring gulph; in CHAP, 
^vhich yet their heads still appear above the waters, to ^' 
tell us what once they informed the world of. It cannot 
be denied, but, if many of those ancient histories were 
yet remaining, we mignt probably have some greater 
light into some matters of fact m the elder times of 
Greece, which now we are wholly to seek for, unless we 
think to quench our thirst in the muddy waters of some 
fabulous poets. . For what is now become of the antiqui- 
ties of Ionia« and the city Miletus, written by Cadmus 
Milesius, supposed to be the first writer of history ? 
Where lie the Genealogies of Acusilaus Argivus? Where 
is now extant the History of the Gods, written by Phere- 
cydes Syrius, Pythagoras's master ? or the Chronica 
of Archilochus, who flourished about the 20th Olympiad? 
or those of Theagenes Rheginus ? Where may we hope 
to meet with Pherecydes Lerius's Attic Antiquities, or 
his Catalogue of Cities and Nations ? or Hecataeus's De- 
scription of Asia, and, some suppose, of Libya and 
Europe too ? or the Originals of Nations, and Founders 
of Cities, written by Hellanicus ? How may we come by 
the Persic, Greek, and Egyptian History of Charon 
Lampsacenus ; the Lydian History of Xanthus Lydius ; 
the Samian Antiquities of Simmias Rhodius ; the Corin- 
thian History of Eumelus Corinthius ; Panyasis's An- 
tiquities of Greece ; the Scythian History of Anacharsis ; 
the Phrygian of Diagoras ; the Chaldaic and Persian of 
Democntus ; the Sicilian and Italian of Hippys Rhe- 
ginus ; the Telchiniac History of Teleclides ? AH these 
are now buried, with many more, in the rubbish of time 5 
and we have nothing but mere fkeletons of them left, to 
tell us that once such persons were, and thought them- 
selves concerned to give the world some account of their 
beitig in it. Whereby may be likewise seen the remark- 
able providence of God concerning the sacred history; 
which, though of far greater antiqmty than any of these, 
hath survived them all, and is still preserved with us with 
as much purity and incorruption, as a book passing 
through so many hands was capable of. But of that in 
its due place. 

But yet if the Greek historians that are yet extant were VIII. 
of more undoubted credit than those that are lost, we 
might easily bear with our losing some old stories, if we * 

gained some authentic history by it, accomplished in all 
its parts : but even this we are far from in the Greek his- 
tory ; for the historians themselves do either confess their 
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BOOK own ignorance of ancient times, or do most palpably dii* 
I- cover it, which was the third and last consideratioD 
touching the credibility of the Grecian history. That 
most grave and accurate historian Thucydides^ than whom 
scarce ever any Grecian discovered more an impartial 
love to the truth in what he writ, doth not only confesii 
but largely prove the impossibility of an exact account to 
be given of the times preceding the Peloponnesian wary 
in the entrance into his history : For, saith he^ the matter 
preceding that time cannot nowy through the length of time^ 
be accurately discovered or found out by us. All that he 
could find in the ancient state of Greece, was a deal of 
confusion, unquiet stations, frequent removals, continual 
piracies, and no settled form of commonwealth. What 
certain account can be then expected of those times, 
when a most judicious writer, even of Athens itself, 
acknowledgeth , such a cha^s in their ancient hbtory? 
And Plutarch, a later author indeed, but scarce behind 
any of them, if we believe Taurus in A. Gellius, for 
learning and prudence, dares not, we see, venture any fur- 
ther back than the time of Theseus; for before that 
time, as he compares it, as geographers in their maps, 
when they have gone as far as they can, fill up the 
empty space with some unpassable mountains, or nrozen 
seas, or devouring sands ; so those who give an account 
of older times, are fain to insert repardihii xa) rpotyixu, sotnt 
wonderful and tragical stories, which (as he saith) have 
neither any truth nor certainty in them. Thus we see 
those who were best able to judge of the Greek antiqui' 
ties, can find no sure footing to stand on in them ; and 
what basis can we find for our faith, where they could 
find so little for their knowledge ? And those who have 
been more daring and venturous than these persons men- 
tioned, what a labyrinth have they run themselves into? 
How many confusions and contradictions have they in- 
volved themselves in ; sometimes writing the passages of 
other countries for those of Greece, and at other times so 
confounding times, persons, and places, that one might 
think they nad only a design upon the understandings of 
their readers, to make them play at blind-man^s-buff in 
searching for the kings of Greece. 

: P^* But as they are so confused in their own history, so 

they are as ignorant and fabulous when they dare venture 
over their own thresholds, and look abroad into other 
countries : we certainly owe a great part of the lament- 
able ignorance of the true original of most nations to the 
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pitiful account the Greek authors have given of them; CHAP, 
which Ihive had the fortune to be entertained in the world IV. 
with so much esteem and veneration, that it hath been 
thought learning enough to be acquainted with the ac- 
count which they give of nations: which I doubt not 
hath been the great reason so many fabulous relations, 
Aot only of nations, but persons, and several animals 
never existing, have met with so much entertainment from 
the less inquisitive world. The Greek writers, it is evi- 
dent, took up things upon trust as much as any people in 
the world did, being a very weak and inconsiderable na- 
tion at first ; and afterwards the knowledge they had was 
generally borrowed from other nations, which the wise 
men only suited to the temper of the Greeks, and so 
made it more fabulous than it was before. As it was cer- 
tainly the great defect of the natural philosophy of the 
Greeks (as it hath been ever since in the world) that 
they were so ready to form theories upon some principles 
or hypotheses which they only received by tradition from 
others, without fetching their knowledge from the ex- 
periments of nature; and to these they suited all the 
phenomena of nature, and what was not suitable was re- 

{ected as monstrous and anomalous; so it was in their 
listory, wherein they had some fabulous hypotheses they 
took for granted, without enquiring into the truth and 
certainty of them ; and to these they suit whatever light 
they gained, in after-times, of the state of foreign nations, 
which hath made truth and antiquity wrestle so much 
with the corruptions which eat into them through the 
pride and ignorance of the Greeks. Hence they have al- 
ways suited the history of other nations with the account 
they give of their own ; and where nothing could serve 
out of their own history to give an account of the origi- 
nal of other nations, they (who were never backward at "^ 
fictions) have made a founder of them suitable to their 
own language. The truth is, there is nothing in the 
world useful or beneficial to mankind, but they have 
made shift to find the author of it amonff themselves. If 
we enquire after the original of agriculture, we are told 
of Ceres and Triptolemus ; if of pasturage, we are told of 
an Arcadian Pan ; if of wine, we presently hear of a Liber 
Pftter ; if of iron instruments, then who but Vulcan ; if of 
music, none like to Apollo. If we press them then with 
the history of other nations, they are as well provided 
here : If we enauire an account of Europe^ Asia, or 
Libya i for the first we are told a fine story of Cadmus's 
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BOOK sister ; for the second) of Prometheus^s mother of that 
'- name ; and for the third, of a daughter of Epapkus. If 
we are yet so curious as to know the original of particular 
countries, then Italy must find its name irom a calf of 
Hercules; because "IraXog in Greek will signify some 
such thing; Sardinia and Africa must be from Sardos 
and Afer, two sons of Hercules ; but yet if these will not 
serve, Hercules shall not want for children to people the 
world; for we hear of Scythes, Galatas, Lydus, some 
other sons of his, that gave names to Scythia, Lydia, and 
Galatia; with the same probability that Media had its 
name from Medea, and Spain and Lusitania irom Pan and 
Lusus, two companions of Bacchus. If Persia want a 
founder, they have one Perseus, an Argive, ready for it; 
if Syria, Babylonia, and Arabia, want reasons of their 
names, the prodigal Greeks will give Apollo three sons, 
Syrus, Babylon, and Arabs, rather than they shall be 
heretical Acephalists. This vanity of theirs was universal, 
not confined to any place or age; but as any nation 
or people came into their knowledge, their Gods were 
not so decrepit but they might father one son more upon 
them, rather than any nation should be Jilia populi, and 
want a father. Only the grave Athenians thought scorn 
to have any father assigned them ; their only ambition 
was to be accounted aborigines et genuini terrcBy to be the 
eldest sons of their teeming mother the earthy and to have 
been born by the same equivocal generation that mice 
and frogs are, from the impregnated flime of the earth. 
Are we not like to have a wonderful account of ancient 
times, from those who could arrogate to themselves so 
much knowledge from such slender and thin accounts of 
the originals of people which they gave, and would have 
the world entertain, with the greatest veneration, upon 
their naked words ? Have we not indeed great reason to 
hearken to those who did so freauently discover their 
affection to fables, and manifest tneir ignorance when- 
ever they venture upon the history of other nations ? 
X. The truth is, Herodotus himself (whom Tully calls the 

Father of History^ which title he deserves, at least in 
regard of antiquity, being the oldest of the extant Greek 
historians) hath stood in need of his compurgators, who 
yet have not been able to acquit him of fabulousness, but 
have sought to make good his credit by recrimination, or 
by making it appear that Herodotus did not fully believe 
the stories he tells, but took them upon trust himself, 
and so delivers them to the world. Some impute it to 
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the mgemiity of Herodotus, that he calls his books of CHAP, 
history by the name of the Muses, on purpose to tell his ^V* 
readers they must not look for mere history in hixn^ but a 
mixture of such relations, which, though not true^ might 
yet please and entertain his readers : though others tbmk 
they were not so inscribed by himself, but the names 
were given to them by the Greeks, from the admiration 
his history had among them. However this were, this 
we are certain, that Herodotus was not first suspected of 
falsehood in these latter ages of the world, out even 
among the Greeks themselves there have been found 
some that would undertake to make good that charge 
against him. For so Suidas tells us of one jEHus Harpo^ 
oration, who writ a book on . purpose to discover the 
falsehood of Herodotus, Tlep) to xctT&ffsva-pon rtjv 'Hgoiors 
Ifoptav. Plutarch's books are well known of the spite or 
malignity of Herodotus; but the occasion of that is sufB- 
ciently known likewise, because Herodotus had given no 
very favourable character of Plutarch's country. Strabo Strabo, 
likewise^ seems to accuse Herodotus much or nugacity, Jj 'J^'" 
and mixing prodigious fables with his history ; but I con- 
fess, observing the grounds on which Plutarch insists 
/Bgainst Herodotus,. I am very prone to think that the 
ground of the great pique, in some of the Greek writers 
against Herodotus, was, that he told too many tales out 
of school, and had discovered too much of the infancy of 
Greece, and how much the Grecians borrowed of the 
Egyptian superstitions : which Plutarch expressly speaks Plutarch, dc 
ofi that Herodotus was too much led aside, rais Alyimrloov jj^^*^* 
akx^ovelons xoii fiv^oKoyiong roL (refj^voTccru xoH ayvorarot t»v £^ ^'| ^^' 
'EaAijvixouv iepoov avoiTpsTroov. Although, therefore, Herodotus 
may not be much to blame in the things which the 
Grecians most charge him with, yet those who favour 
bim most cannot excuse his palpable mistakes in some 
things, and ignorance in others. Joseph us thinks he was Joseph, c. 
deceived by the Egyptian priests in things relating to the ^^P- J^ 
state of their affairs; of which Jos. Scaliger gives many i^^^ ^ .'.j^ 
accounts. Either, saith he, the persons who gave him his 
intelligence were ignorant themselves^ or else, like true 
Egyptians, they were cunning enough, and imposed upon 
Herodotus, being a stranger, and unacquainted with their 
artifices ; or else he did not understand his interpreter, or 
was deceived by him ; or lastly, Herodotus might have ^o 
mMch of a Grecian in him,' as to adulterate the true history 
with some fables of his own ; wherefore he rather adheres 
to Manetho than Herodotus as to the Egyptian history : 
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BOOK who j^et elsewhere (T will not say with what constancy to 
^' himself) vouchsafes him this high elogium, that he is 

Idem ad Jcrintum originum Grcecarum et Barbararum, auctor i 

num. Eus. ^Qctis nufiquam deponendus. 

'^^ XL ^' cannot be denied but a great deal of very useful his- 

tory may be fetched out of him ; yet who can excuse his 
ignorance^ when he not only denies there is an ocean 
compassing the land, but condemns the geographers for 

Herod. 1. ii. asserting it? Unless this might be any plea for his igno« 

^* *3' ranee in geography, that he had so many great names 
besides him guilty of the same : witness Aristotle's sus- 
picion that the Indies should be joined to Europe about 
the Streights, where they feigned Hercules's Pillars to 
be : and the Theraeans* ignorance where any such place 
as Libya was, when the Oracle bade them plant a colony 
there. Would it not have been worth one's while to 
have heard the great noise the sun used to make every 
night when he doused his head in the ocean, as none of 
the most ignorant Greeks imagined? and to have seen 
the sun about Hercules's Pillars to be an hundred times 
bigger than he appeared to them, as they commonly 
fancied ? Was not Alexander, think we, well tutored in 
his cosmography by his master Aristotle, when he writ 
word to his mother, he had found out the head of Nilus 

Arrian. in the East Indies, as Arrian relates the story ? No won- 

Hist. Alex, jgj.^ then, his soldiers should mistake the mountain 
Paropamisus, in the Indies, for Caucasus, near Colchis, 
when even their learned men thought Colchis the utmost 
boundary of the world on that side, as Hercules's Pillars 
on this. What a lamentable account then were they 
able to give of the most ancient times^ who were so 
ignorant of the state of the world in their own time^ 
when learning was in its height in Greece, and frequent 
discoveries daily made of the world, by the wars which 
were made abroad ? Eratosthenes confesseth the Grecians 
were ignorant of a great part of Asia, and the northern 
parts of Europe, before Alexander's expedition ; and 

Strabo, 1. i. Strabo confesseth as much of the western parts of Eu- 
rope, till the Roman expeditions thither. Palus Mseotis 
and Colchis, saith he, were not fully known till the time 
of Mithridates ; nor Hyrcania, Bactriana, and Scythia, 
till the Parthian wars. Eratosthenes mentions some who 
thought the Arabian sea to be only a lake. And it 
further argues their ignorance in geography, that the 
later geographers always correct the errors or the elder; 
as Ptolemy doth Marinus, Eratosthenes those before him^ 
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Hipparchus Eratosthenes; and Strabo not only both CHAP, 
them, but Eudoxus, Epborus, Dicaearchus, Polybius, ^V- 
Posidonius, and almost all that had writ before him. I 
insist on these things, not that I would destroy the credi- 
bility of any human history, where the authors are guilty 
of any mistakes^ (for that were to take away the credit of 
all human history,) but to shew how insufficient those 
historians are to give us a certain account of the originsd 
of nations, who were so unacquainted with the state of 
those nations which they pretend to give an account of. 
For where there is wanting divine revelation, (which was 
not pretended by any Greek historians ; and if it had, 
had been easily refuted,) there must be supposed a full 
and exact knowledge of all things pertaining to that 
which they pretend to give an account of 5 and if they 
discover apparent defect and insufficiency, (which hath 
been largely manifested as to them in the precedent dis- 
course,) we have ground to deny the credibility of those 
histories upon the account of such defect and insuffi- 
ciency. So much then will abundantly suffice for the 
making ^ood the first argument against the credibility of 
profane hbtories, as to the account which they give of 
ancient times, different from the word of God. 
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CHAP. V. 

The general Uncertainty of Heathen Chronology. 

1. Tfie Want of Credibility in Heathen History further prweit 
from the Uncertainty and Confusion in their Accounts of oacioit 
Times, That discovered by the uncertain Porm of their Yean, 
II. An Enquiry into the different Forms of the Egyptian Yean; 
the first of thirty Days, III. The second of four Months; <f 
both Instances given in the Egyptian History. IV. Of Ike 
Chaldaean Accounts, and the first Dynasties mentioned %f Be- 
rosus, how they may be reduced to Probability. V. Of At 
Egyptian Dynasties q/'Manetho. Reasons of accounting them 
fabulous, because not attested by any credible Authority, and re- 

. jected by the best Historians, VI. The opinion of Scaliger aad 
Vpssius^ concerning their being contemporary, propounded, VII. 
and rejected, with Reasons against it, VIII. Of the ancient Di- 
vision of Elgypt into Nomi or Provinces, and the Number of 
tliem, against Vossius and Kircher. 

BOOK ± HE next thing to manifest how little there is of cre^ 
^' bility in the account of ancient times, reported by the 
I. histories of Heathen nations^ is the uncertainty, confu- 
sion, and ambiguity in the account they give of those 
times. If we suppose them not defective as to their 
records ; if yet we find the account given so perplexed, 
ambiguous, and confu3ed, that we can find no certainty of 
the meaning of it, we have very little reason to entertain 
it with any certain assent unto it. Now this will be made 
evident by these things, i. The uncertainty of their 
chronology, whereon their whole account depends. 2. 
The multitude of impostures taken from ancient histories. 
3. The uncertain meaning of those characters whereia 
their ancient histories were preserved. I begin with the 

freat uncertainty of the Heathen chronology ; which will 
e manifested by two things : first, the uncertain form of 
their years : secondly, the want of certainty of their 
fretpoLnv^yfjMToiy or certain fixed epochaSj from which^ to de- 
rive their account of ancient times. First, the uncertain 
form of their years. This of itself is sufficient to destroy 
the credibility of their accounts of antiquity, if it be 
manifested that they had different forms of years in use 
among them, and it be uncertain to which to refer their 
accounts they give ; for if years be sometimes lunar, some- 
times solar, and sometimes but of thirty days^ sometioie^ 
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of four months, sometimes of three hundred and sixty chap. 
dajrs^ sometimes three hundred sixty-five, sometimes V. 
four times three hundred sixty-five in their telraeterisy 
sometimes eight times in their octaeterisy sometimes 
inore, what certainty can we possibly have which of 
them to fix their accounts to ? especially when they only 
give them in general, and never tell us which of them 
thev mean ; which may make it shrewdly suspicious that 
their intent is only to impose on our understandings, 
and not to deal fairly and truly with us. We shall 
therefore so much explain the different form of their 
years, as thereby to shew what uncertainties we are left . 
to by them : where we meddle not with their tropical 
and astronomical years, but chiefly those which were in 
civil use among the several nations we speak to. A year . 
is nothing else but a system of days, and is therefore 
capable of as great variety as days are in being joined 
together: but usually there were some other lesser sys- 
tems of days than those which are called years, out of 
which the other doth result. Such is the Iwra^jxepov, or 
the week which, as Joseph Scaliger saith, was res omm- Scaliger de 
bus orientis populis ab uttima usque antiquitate usitata, a ^^^^' . 
thing in continual use among the Eastern nations^ though p.*T? Edit! 
it be but of late reception into the parts of Europe, and Colon. 
no older than Christianity among them. Among the 
Romans was used an oxra)7jxepov, which was for the sake 
of the nundincB ; returning every ninth day. The Mexi- 
cans^ as Scaliger tells us, reckon all by a Tpio-Kcuhxct^fispoyf 
a system of thirteen days. Next to these were their 
months; which were either lunar or solar. The lunar 
were either from the moon's return to the same point of 
the zodiac again, called mspioh^ o-eXijvijf, which was less 
than twenty-eight days ; but this was of no use in civil 
computations; or else from one conjunction of the moon 
with the sun to another, which was called cruvoSo^ <reX^vij^, 
or else from the first phasis of the moon, the second day 
after its coitus^ called (pao-*^ and a7rox^ou(rij o-eXi^vijj : some, as 
the Grecians, reckoned their lunar months from the coitus^ 
as Scaliger proves out of Vitruvius: others from the phasis, 
as some Eastern nations did ; as the Jews began their ob- 
servation of the new moons from the first phasis or ap- 
pearance of her after the coihis. The solar months were . 
dther natural, such as were defined by the sun's passage 
from one sign of the zodiac to another, or civil, whereby 
the months were equally divided into thirty days a-piece, 
as in the Grecian and Egyptian year. 

F 2 
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BOOK Having thus far seen of what the year consists, we now 

^- proceed to shew that the ancient nations did not observe 

]f one constant certain form of year among them, but had 

several in use ; to which their accounts may be referred. 

And because the Egyptians are supposed to have been 

best skilled as to the form of the year, according to that 

MiCTob. of Macrobius, anni certus modus apud solos semper j£gyp- 

c"i2? ^ *^*^^ /"*'> wc ^^^^ particularly demonstrate the variety of 
years in use among them ; by which we shall see what 
great uncertainty there is in their accounts of their dy- 
nasties. For, first, it is evident that the time of thirty 
days was, among the ancient Egyptians, accounted a 
year; for which we have the testimony of Plutarch in 
I«uma. AtyvKilrAg ss ft.i;yiaIo^ ijv o syis/rs^, elra Tfr^s^vo;, the 
Egypt ian.i had atfir^it a year consisting of one month, and 
after oJJ'/wr. So Varro in Lactantius gives an account ctf" 
the great age of some men in ancient times, who are sup* 
Lactant. deposed to have lived a thousand years ; Ait enim apm 
Ori5in. ^gyptioi pro annis memes haberi, ut non solis per 12 si^na 
Ld. Oxon. circuitui faciat annum ^ sed luna quip orbem ilium sign^e* 
rum 30 dierum spatio illuitrat. It is then evident that this 
year of thirty days was in use among the Egyptians; the 
only scruple is, whether it was used in their sacred ac*- 
counts or no ; and that it was, we have a pregnant testi- 
mony in Plutarch in the fore-cited place. Speaking of 
the Egyptians' great pretence to antiquity, he gives thii 
account of it, irXr,^og afiif^avoy sTfiov e%\ rsilg ysyeoXoyiai; Xdrni- 
fipouinVf a re Sij Tovg fir^va^ elg eraov api^fjiov rsdeueyoi. They""^ 

reckon an infinite number of years in their accounts, because ' 

they reckon their months instead of years. 

According to this computation, it will be no difScull 
matter to reduce the vast accounts of the Egyptian anti- 
quity to some proportion, and to reconcile their exor- 
bitant dynasties with sobriety and truth, especially as t( 
the account given of them by Diodorus Siculus ; for 
Diodor. Diodorus gives in their accounts, that the gods and he- 
lib. i. j-oes reigned in Egypt for the space of near 18^000 years; 
and the last of them was Orus, the son of Isis. From th( 
reign of men in Egypt he reckons about 9500 years to 
time (if we admit of Jacob Cappellus's correction of w»- 
raxoTioov for 'CTi'/r«xi(r;^iX/a)v, in Diodorus) of his entrance 
HiiC. Sacr, into Egypt, which was in the 180th Olympiad. Now 
AAd^^'u ^^^ aforesaid learned author observes, Diodorus 

' *'info K^ypt A. M. 3940, V. C. 694; the mortal men thei 
had rnj/uvA in Egypt 9500 years, which, taking it foi 
these UiUitr years of tliirty days^ makes of Julian 
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780 5 the heroes atid gods 18,000 months, that is of Ju- CHAP, 
liaii years 1478. From these two sums together are ga- V- 
thered 2258 years, which, being deducted from the year ' 
of the world 3940, falls in_the year of the world i68a; 
about which time M israim, who was the great historical 
Osiris of Egypt, (so called by a light variation of his for- 
itaer name,) might be well supposed to be born ; for that 
was in the year of Noah 630; and so Orus might be 
bom, who was the son of Osiris, about the year of the 
world 1778; between whose time and Alexander the 
Gloat's conquest of Egypt, the Egyptians, as the same 
Diodorus tells us, reckon little less than 23,000 years. 
Now according to this computation, of 30 days for a 
year, we may reconcile this to truth too; for from 1778 
to 3667 of the world, which falls upon the 417th year of 
Nabonassar, there is an interval of 1889 years, which 
itiakes of these lunar years of 30 days, saith Cappellus, 
22,996 and 15 days; which conies very near, if not alto- 
gether, up to the Egyptian computation. So when the 
Egyptians, according to Diodorus, make no less than 
10,000 years distance between their Hercules and Her- 
tmles Bceotius, the son of Alcmena, it must be under- 
stood of these lunar years ; for granting what the Egyp- 
tians say, that Hercules Bceotius lived but one generation 
before the Trojan war, and so liis time to fall out about 
2783, reckoning now backward from thence, and deduct- 
ing from that year of the world io,ooo months of 30 
dayis, or Julian years 831 and 130 days, the time of the 
E^ptian Hercules will fall about the first year of the 
worfd 1962; about which time we may well suppose him 
to live or die. And according to this computation we lire 
to understand what the Egyptians told Herodotus, that, 
from their first king or priest of Vulcan, till the time of 
Setfaos, (in whose time Sennacherib attempted the con- 
quest of Egypt,) there had been passed 341 generations ^ 
iihd as many kings and high -priests, and 11,340 years, 
i^koning three generations to make up a century. But 
now, if we understand this prodigious computation ac- 
-Cording to this form of years, we may suspect the Egyp- 
tians of an intention to deceive Herodotus and the cre- 
dulous Greeks, but yet not impeach them of direct false- 
hood, it being thus reconcileaole to truth : for according 
td this account 100 years make 3000 days, and a genera- 
lion 1000; so many days the kings or priests of Vulcan 
tufty be allowed to reign ; so 340 generations,^ of 1000 
<days a-piece^ make up 340,000 days; t6 which if we add 
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BOOK the 200 days which Sethos had now reigned upon Senna- 
^- cherib's invasion, we have 340,200 days, which makes up 
of these years, of 30 days a-piece, 11,340, which is the 
Cappeli. number assigned by Herodotus. Jacobus Cappellus thinks 
Hist. Sacr. the epocha from whence these years are to be reckoned, is 
Jl^°^^g^ from A. M. 2350, when Mephres began to reign in 
Egypt ; from whence if we number these 340,200 days, 
or I [>340 monthly years, which make up of Julian years 
931 and 152 days, the number falls A. M. 3282 ; about 
which time in probability Sennacherib invaded Egypt. 
Thus we see, by making use of those lunar years, that it 
is possible to reconcile some of the Egyptian extrava- 
gant accounts to some probability and consistency with 
truth : but however we owe very little thanks to the 
Egyptians for it, who deliver these things in gross, with- 
out telling us which years they mean, and thereby evi- 
dence their intent to deceive all who have so little wit as 
to be deceived by them. 
lU. The next kind and form of the Egyptian year, was that 

which consisted of four equal montns, amounting to 120 
days : the use of this kind of year among them is at- 
l>iod. u i. tested by Plutarch in the fore-cited place, and by Dio^ 
c. 26. dorus, who gives an account of this kind of year among 
Solin. Poly, the Egyptians. Solinjas seems to mention this as the 
hist. c. 3. only year in request among the Egyptians : and so St 
August, dc Augustin, perhihentur jEgyptii quondam tarn breves artnos 
Civ. Dei, hahuisse lit quatemis mensibtis Jlnirentur. This renders 
.x\u c. lo.^j^^j^ ^.j^^ Egyptian accounts yet more uncertain, and only 
leaves us to guess, with the greatest probability of rea- 
son, what form of year was meant by them in their com- 
Dlod. 1. i. putations. So when Diodorus speaks so much in favour * 
of the old Egyptian kings and laws, and produceth this 
from the Egyptian priests as the best evidence of the ex- 
cellent temper of their government, that they had kings 
of their own tiation for the space of 4700 years, till the 
time of Cambyses' inroad into Egypt, which was in the 
third year of the 63d Olympiad. Now besides the apr 
parent contradiction of these accounts to the other al- 
ready explained, if we take them in gross, as the Egyp- 
tians give them, it is evident this can be no otherwise 
true, than by taking these accounts in that form of years 
now mentioned by us. For these 4700 years, taking them 
for 120 days a-piece, make up of Julian years 1544; 
which being deducted from the year of the world 3475, 
which was the time when Cambyses invaded Egypt, the 
remainder is A. M. 19315 about which time we may fijc 
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the death of Orus, from whom their proper kings com- ^ H A P. 
menced. And of these years, Vossius tells us, we are to V* 
understand what they report of the long lives of their an-vossiusde 
cient kings, when they attribute to each of them theldol. l. i. 
space of 300 years : as when they attribute 1000 and*^* *^' ' 
more to their oldest kings, we are to understand them of 
simple lunar years of 30 days, by which these gigantic 
measures of the term of their lives may, without the help 
of Procrustes, be cut short, according to the proportion 
of men's ordinary age in those eldest times. So when 
Diodorus reckons from the death of Proteus to his own 
time, A. M. 3940, 3400 years, it must be understood of 
these years of four equal months; for so those 3400 years 
make up of Julian years 11 17; which being deduced 
from 3940, the remainder is 2823, about which year of 
the world Proteus may be supposed to live; which was 
about the time of the J udges in Israel. 

Neither was this only the Egyptians' way, but in pro- iV. 
bability the ancient Chaldeans observed the same ; which 
may be a ground likewise of those unmeasurable accounts 
among them in their first Dynasties, as is evident in the 
Fragments of Abydenus and ApoUodorus out of Berosus, 
where the times of their first kings are reckoned not by 
years, but 'S.ipoiy 'Sslpoi^ and ScSo-oi; now according to 
them every l^apog contained 3600 years, "Selgog 600, Zwo-os 
60. Now who can imagine that Alorus, and the ten kings 
from him to Xisuthrus, should reign 120 Sari, as their 
computation is; which, reckoning for every Saros 3606 
years, m^kes up 432,000 years ? A very fair sum for the 
Chaldasan Dynasties before the time of Xisuthrus, by 
whom in probability Noah was by them understoodP. 
There have been only two ways thought on of dealing 
with these computations; either rejecting them as wholly 
fabulous, and founded on no evidence or records of his- 
tory, as we have seen already; only they might retain 
(being so near the place of the settlement of Noah and 
his posterity after the flood) the memory not only of the 
flood, (of which it is evident they had several remainders 
preserved in their traditions,) but likewise of the ages of 
men preceding the flood, wherein they were right, reckon- 
ing n-om Alorus the First to Xisuthrus, i. e. from Adam 
to Noah, ten generations ; but as to the names of those 
ten persons, and the time^ they lived in, being wholly 
ignorant through the unfaithfulness of tradition, they 
took their liberty not only of coining names, but of set- 
ting what age to them they pleased themselves. And tO' 

F4 
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BOOK this purpose Scali^er observes that some of ihrir first 
^' kings are reckoned before the floods which^ saith he^ Ik 



Rcia. NoL denied by Georgius Syncellus without any shew of rea- 
in G^. Eo^ son. Thus far tnen we may admit of the Chaldaean D^- 
icb. p. 406. nasties as to some part of the tradition^ but It^jectiiig 
their names and computations as fabulous. The othS 
way of explaining these Dynasties, is by the several wkiri 
of computation among them : for the learned monlu. 
Panodorus and Anianus, understand those vast sums, nbi 
of years, but days, and so make a Saros to contain lOO 
months of thirty days a-piece; which, saith ScBliger^ 
make ten Chalaee years, and a Nirus twenty ^dd 
months, and a Sosos two : according to which computtr 
tion the joo Sari make but 1200 years. But this cotta- 
putation of theirs is rejected by Georgius Syncellu^^ be* 
cause he supposeth Eusebius so well versed in these 
things, that he would never have set them down fdt 
years, if the Chaldaeans had not understood them so, and 
therefore he would not trouble himself in reducing fikbies 
to true history, as he expresseth it : whose words are at 
large produced by Scaliger in the fore-cited place; And 
it will appear more necessary to reject those Chaldfiah 
computations, if we take the sums of their years in tte 
sense which Salmasius gives of them in the preface tso 
his book De Annis Climactericisy (from whom Pyreriufl^ 
the author of the Prasadamites, hath borrowed most of his 
arguments as to these things.) According to him, tfaen^ 
every 'Sigog contained no less than 6000 years, as the 
Toman, among the Persians, contained 10,000: but be; 
#ause that learned man hath only ^iven us his reperi 
scriptum^ without any certain foundation for so large an 
account of those sums, we shall take them in as favour- 
able a sense as we can. In order to which, a very learned 
man of our owr hath found a third interpretation of the 
Sapo^, in the Chaldee accounts, from a correction of Sui- 
D. Pearson das, by the MS. in the Vatican library ; according to 
on the which he thus reads the words, Ol yotp pyt (rapoi firoiowri^ 

▼ol.ii. Mvas ^eXviviaxMV (tk^^, oIoi ylvovron i^ maino] xeti /x^vf^ $: 
E^iuOjott, And so the sense, saith he, is clear; ^apog, according to the 
Chaldee account, comprehends %2'Z months , which come /o 
eighteen years and six months; therefore 120 Sapot m((h 
a220 years; and therefore (he adds) ^or j3(rxj3', I read, leaV' 
ing out the last j3, j3<rx'. Now according to this sense of 
120 Sari to comprehend the sum of 2220 years, it will be 
no difficult matter to reduce the fragment of Berosus, 
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concerning the ten kings before the flood, reigning too CHAP. 
Sari, to some degree of probability. As to which. I shall V* 
only suppose these two things: First, that the ancient 
Chaldseahs had preserved among them some tradition of 
the ilumber of the chief persons before the flood ; for we 
fihd them exactly agreeing with the Scriptures as to th(^ 
hutnber, though differing as to the names of them, which 
may be sefen in the fragments of Africanus, preserved in 
EusebiUs's Greek Chronica^ Secondly, that Berosus, frotfl Euscb. p. 4. 
whom ApoUodorus and Alexander Pblyhistor deliver thes6 
computations^ might, as to the account of the times of 
those persons, follow the translation of the Septiiagint. 
For I nave already made it evident that Berosus did not 
publish bis history till after the Septuagint was abroad : 
how according to the computation of the Septuagint of 
the ages before the flood, these lijo Sari of the ten king* 
will not much disagree from it: for these make aa20 
years of these ten persons, and the Septuagint in all make 
^242; so that if instead of jSo-xj? in iSuidas, we only read 
it ^[I'Pt, we have the exact computation of the Septuagint 
in these liio Sari : but of this let the learned judge. 

We now come to the Egyptian Dynasties of Manetho, V. 
as to which, I doubt, we must be fain to take the same 
course that Eusebius did with the Chaldsean, ft^ (rujxftSa- 
5e«v ro rl'swSoj tJ aXij^e/a, not to trouble ourselves overmuch 
in seeking to reconcile fables to truth. Great pains is taken 
by some very learned men to reduce the disorderly Dy- 
nasties of Manetho to some probable account; but I 
must confess, upon an impartial examination of them, 
that I think they have striven, if not to make an Ethiopian 
White, yet an Egyptian to speak truth concerning his own 
country; which are almost of an equal impossibility. Jo- 
seph Scaliger, who first in this latter age of the world 
produced toem into the light out of Georgius Syncellus, 
iiath a more favourable opinion of them, than of the 
Egyptian history of Herodotus, Diodorus, and others; 
but upon what account I cannot imagine. Is it because 
four Dynasties, according to his own computation, ex- 
ceed the Creation of the world according to the true ac- 
count ? for which he is fain to make use of his tempus 
Colepticum and Julian period, which reacheth 764 years • 

yond the age of the world, and was invented by him 
from the multiplication of the great cycle into the indie- 
^ iion, i,e. of 53S& into 15. Or is it because, forsooth, Ma- 
• tietho hath digested all into better order, and reckoned 
up the sever^ Dynasties which lay confused in other 
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BOOK authors? But this only shews him a more cunning lan^ 
^' postor, who saw the former accounts, given by others^ 
would not serve the turn, and therefore pretends to morti 
exactness and diligence^ that he might more easily de- 
ceive his readers. But setting aside those things whidi 
have been said already concerning Manetho^ I have these 
things which make me reject his Dynasties as fabulous: 
First, the vast difference between Manetho's accountii 
and all others who have written the Egyptian history, in 
the order and names of Dynasties. Where do we ever 
read of the several Dynasties of the Thinites, Memphitet, 
Soites, Diospolitans, and many others, but in himself? 
It is very strange that neither Herodotus, nor Eratos- 
thenes, nor Diodorus, who have all written a succession 
of the Egyptian kings, should neither by their own in- 
dustry, nor by all the interest they bad in Egypt, get any 
knowledge of these methodically digested Dynasties. Be- 
sides, had there been any historical certainty in these 
Dynasties of Manetho, whence comes it to pass that they 
should be so silently passed over by those who were 
Egyptian priests themselves, and undertook to write the 
history of Egypt ? Such were Chaeremon, who was an 
Upoypufji^lJMTevSf a sacred scribe, and Ptolemaeus MendesiiUy 
who was an Egyptian priest, as Eusebius tells us, and 
comprehended tne history of Egypt in three books. 
Now had this history been so autbentical as is pretended, 
whence come so many and great contradictions betu'een 
Joseph. c. them? insomuch that Jose^us-^saith, If that which thev 
App. 1. i. report were true, it tuere impossible they should so mudi 
^' ^^* differ ; but they labour in the invention of lies, and write 
Tieitfier agreeably to the truth, nor to one another. So that 
it is next to a miracle almost to see how prodigiously 
fond of these Dynasties Kircher is, and what pains he 
Kirchcr. hath taken to no purpose about them ; Scio multos esse, 
Ocd.Egyp^ saith he, qui kujusmodi Dynxistias meras nugas et com- 
j).usyn '^'^g^i^pj^ifjijii^ Very true : but why is not he of the same 
mind too? He confesseth himself to have been so once; 
but since he hath conversed more with the Oriental tra- 
ditions, he hath found them not to be so fabulous as 
many make them. It seems, then, the basis of the Egyp- 
• tian Dynasties, as vi ell before the flood as after, must lie 

in this Oriental tradition ; a thing which some^ to shew 
their great skill in those Eastern languages, are grown 
very fond of. But as far as I can yet see, they sail to 
Ophir, not for gold, but peacocks: and the next legend 
the world hath, should be called Legenda Orientals. 
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For can any thing be more irrational, absurd, and fabu- CHAP. 
Ious« than those Arabic traditions which that author ^' 
scrapes as much for, as Esop's cock did on the dunghill ? 
But there is no jewel to be found among them, unless we 
.should take those fifteen hard names of men for such, 
which by the Arabic writers are said to have succeeded 
jeach other in Egypt before the flood, viz. Nacraus, Na- 
tbras, Mesram, Henoah, Arjak, Hasilim, Husal,Tatrasan, 
Sarkak, Schaluk, Surith, (who they say built the py- 
ramids,) Hugith, Manaus, Aphrus, Malinus, Abn Ama 
Pharaun, in whose time they say the flood came. But 
should we be so little befriended by reason as to grant all 
this, what advafitage will this be to Manetho, who speaks 
not of kings, but whole Dynasties ? So that it still ap- 
pears these Dynasties are fabulous, not being attested by 
any credible witnesses. Secondly, All those who profess 
to follow Manetho, differ strangely from one another; as 
Josephus, Africanus, Eusebius, George the Syncellus of 
the patriarch Tarasius : and Scaliger, who hath taken so 
much pains in digesting of them, yet he is condemned by 
others since; and Isaac Vossius gives a particular cau- 
tion to his reader, in his DyncLstiis compingendis nequa* Is. Vossius 
quam esse seqtiendum ordinem et calculum Scaligeru What^*'*^* 
should be the reason of this diversity, but that they c. lo. ' 
thought them not so authentic, but they might cut off, 
alter, and transpose, as they saw occasion ? which is most 
plain and evident in Eusebius, who makes no difficulty of 
cutting oflP one whole Dynasty, and dividing another into 
two, only to reconcile the distance between Thuoris, the 
Egyptian king, and Teutamus, the Assyrian emperor, and 
the destruction of Troy; and therefore leaves out four 
Assyrian kings, and a whole Dynasty of the Egyptians, to 
make a synchronism between those three. 

But yet there hath been something very fairly offered VI. 
to the world to clear the truth, if not Manetho, in order 
to his Dynasties, viz. that the subtle Egyptian, to en- 
hance the antiquity of his own countr)'^, did take implicit 
y^rs* for solid, and place those in a succession which 
were contemporary one with another. This indeed is a 
very compendious way to advance a great sum of years 
with a very little charge : wherein he hath done, saith 
Cappellus, as if a Spaniard in the Indies should glory of Cappell. 
the antiquity of the Dynasties of Spain, and should attri- ^'tf- ^acr. 
bute to the earls of Barcelona 337 years, to the kings of ^.M^^s^ioS. 
Arragon 498, to the kings of Portugal 418, to the kings 
of Leon 545, of Castile 800 years; and yet all these 
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BOOK Dynasties rise from the year of our Lord 7i7f wh^ntbe 
!• Saracens first entered Spain. There are very few natkns 
■"■"""~~ but will go near to vie antiquity with the Egyptians^ if 
they may thus be allowed to reckon successively all those 
petty royalties which anciently were in most nations; bs 
might be particularly instanced in most great empirei^ 
that they gradually rise from the subduing and incorpo- 
rating of those petty royalties, into which the several na- 
tions were cantonized before. And there seems to be 
very strong ground of suspicion that some such thing was 
designed by Manetho, from the ^^d Dynast^^ which is of 
the Diospolitan Thebans ; for this Dynasty is said to be- 
gin from the tenth year of the 15th Dynasty of the Phoe- 
nician pastors in the time of Saites : now, which is most 
observable, he that begins this Dynasty is of the very same 
name with him who begins the very nrst Dynasty of Ma- 
netho, who is Menes, and so likewise his son Athothis is 
the same in both, which hath made many think, because 
Menes is reckoned first not only in both these, but in 
Diodorus, Eratosthenes, and others, that this Menes was 
he who first be^an the kingdom of Egypt, after whose 
titne it was divided into several Dynasties : which makes 
Scatig. can. Scaliger say, Ela vetustissima regnafuerunt instar laJtrth 
Isag.i. Hi. ciniorum; ubi visytion lex aut successio aut stiffragia pO' 
' pull reges in solio regni collocabant. This opinion of the 
coexistence of these Dynasties is much embraced by 
Ger.Voss. Vossius, both father and son; and by the father ma^ 
Idol. i.i. use of to justify Scaliger from calumniators, who made 
Is *Voss. dc^^ though Scaliger did in effect overthrow the authority 
set. mund. of the Scripturcs, by mentioning with some applause the 
c. 10. Dynasties of Manetho. 

VII. But to this opinion, how plausible soever it seeroS) I 
offer these, exceptions. First, As to that Menes who b 
supposed to be the first founder of the Egyptian king- 
dom, after whose death it is supposed that Egypt was m- 
Vided into all these Dynasties, I demand who this Menes 
was : Was he the same with him whom the Scripture 
calls Misraim, who was the first planter of Egypt ? This 
is not probable ; for in all probability his name must be 
sought among the Gods, and not the mortals that reigned. 
If we suppose him to be any other after him, it will be 
hard giving an account how he came to have the whole 
power of Egypt Sn his hands, and so soon after him it 
should be divided : for kingdoms are oft-times made up 
of those^ petty royalties before ; but it will be very hard 
finding instances of one person's enjoying the whole 
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power, and so many Dynasties to arise after his decease^ CHAP, 
and to continue coexistent in peace and full power sq ^' 
long as these several Dynasties are supposed to do. Be- 
sides, is it not very strange that no historian should men- 
tion such a former distribution of several principalities so 
anciently in Egypt ? But that which to me utterly over- 
throws the coexistence of these Dynasties in Egypt, is, 
by comparing with them what we find in Scripture of 
greatest antiquity concerning the kingdom of Egypt; 
which I cannot but wonder that none of those learned 
men should take notice of. When the Egyptian kingdom 
was first founded, it is not here a place to enquire; but it 
IS evident that, in Abraham's time, there was a Pharaoh, 
king of Effypt, (whom Archbishop Usher thinks to have 
been Apophis ;) not Abimelech, the first king of Egypt, Gen. xii. 
as Constantinus Manasses reports in his Annals, (by a ri- 
diculous mistake of the kin^ of Gerar for the king of 
Egypt.) This Pharaoh was then certainly king of all tlie 
land of Egypt, which still in Scripture is called the Land 
of Misraim, from the first planter of it : and this was of 
very great antiauity ; and therefore Funccius (though im- 
probably) thinks this Pharaoh to have been Osiris ; and 
Bivet thinks Misraim might have been alive till that time. 
Here then we find no Dynasties coexisting, but one king- 
dom under one king. If we descend somewhat lower, to 
the times of Jacob and Joseph, the evidence is so un- 
doubted of Egypt's bein^ an entire kingdom under one 
king, that he may have just cause to suspect the eyes 
either of his body or his mind that distrusts it. For what 
more evident than that Pharaoh, who preferred Joseph, 
was king of all the laiid of Egypt ? friere not the seven 
years oj famine over all the land of Egypt? Gen. xli. 55. 
TVa^ not Joseph set by Pharaoh over all the land of Egypt ? 
Gen. xli. 41, 43, 45. And did not Joseph go over all the 
land of Egypt to gather com? Gen. » xli. 46. iVcry, did 
he not buy all the land of Egypt for Pharaoh? Gen. xlvii. 
ao. Can there possibly be given any fuller evidences of 
an entire kingdom than these are, that Egypt was such 
then ? Afterwards we read of one king after another in 
Egypt for the space of nigh two hundred years, during 
the children of Israel's slavery in Egypt ; and was not he, 
think we, king over all Egypt, in whose time the chil- 
dren of Israel went out thence ? And in all the following 
history of Scripture, is there not mention made of Egypt 
still as an entire kingdom, and of one king over it ? Where 
then is there any place for these contemporary Dynastifi^ 
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BOOK in Egypt ? Nowhere^ that I know of^ but in the fancies of 
^* some learned men. 
VuZ Indeed there is one place that seems to give some 
countenance to this opinion ; but it is in far later times 
than the first Dynasties of Manetho are supposed to be 
in, which is in Isai. xix. 2. where God saith, He would set 
the Egyptians against the Egyptians^ and they shall J^ht 
every one against his brother, city against city, and kmg" 
dom against kingdom. Where it seems that there were 
several kingdoms then existent among the Egyptians} 
but the Septuagint very well renders it rojtt^f hn with. 
Now vofxog among the Egyptians, as Epiphanius and others 
tell us, notes t^v Ixapi^ vroksaos isrepmitt^a ijroi 'Grepf^topoff the 
precincts of every great city, such as our counties arc 5 and 
therefore Pliny renders vofio) by prcefecturce. These wcie 
the several provinces of Egypt, of wnich there were thirty- 
six in Egypt, ten in Thebais, ten in Delta, the other six- 
teen in the midland parts; so that by kingdom against 
kingdom, no more is meant than one province being set 
agamst another. Isaac Vossius thinks the number en the 
ancient Nomi was twelve, and that over every one of these 
was a peculiar king ; and that this number may be ga- 
thered from the Dynasties of Manetho, setting aside the 
Dynasties of the Persians, Ethiopians, and Phoenicians, 
viz. The Thinites, Memphites, Elephantines, Heracleo- 
politans, Diospolitan Thebans, the Lesser Diospolitans, 
Xoites, Tanites, Bubastites, Saites, Mendesians, and Se- 
benny tes ; and so that Egypt was anciently a Dodecarchy, 
as England in the Saxons time was a Heptarchy. But as 
it already appears there could be anciently no such Do- 
decarchy in Egypt, so it is likewise evident that this dis- 
tribution of Egypt into Nomi is a later thing ; and by 
most writers is attributed to Sesoosis or Sesostris, whom 
Vide Boch. Josephus Supposed to be Sesac, king of E^pt, contem- 
Geogr. p. I. porary with Rehoboam. Indeed if we believe Gelaldinus, 
kirchcr^^* the Arabic historian, cited by Kircher, the most ancient dis- 
Ocdip. tribution of Egypt was into four parts. Misraim held one 
Egypt, to. i. part to himself, and gave his son Copt another, Esmun a 
Syntag. 1. ^y^i^d, and Atrib a fourth part ; which division the same 
author affirms to have continued till the time of Josephf 
who made a new distribution of the whole land: after 
him Sesostris divided the whole into thirty several Nomi; 
so Kircher will needs have it, that of the three several 
parts of Egypt, each might have for some mystical signi- 
fication its ten Nomi *, of which every one had its distinct 
and peculiar God it worshipped^ and a particular palaca 
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in the Labyrinth, and a peculiar Sanhedrin, or court of CHAP, 
^stice^ belonging to it. feut it evidently appears by that V. 
(rain-glorious Oedipus, that it is a far easier matter to 
make new mysteries than to interpret old ones ; which as 
it might be easily discovered in the main foundations 
ivhereon that structure stands, so we have some evidence 
&f it in our first entrance into it, in this part of the Cho- 
fography of Egypt. For from whence had he this exact ' 
diyision of Egypt into thirty Nomi ; ten of which be- 
longed to the Upper Egypt, or Thebais, ten to Delta, or 
the Lower Egypt, and the tep remaining to the midland 
country? Hath he this from Ptolemy, whose scheme of 
the several Nomi he publisheth ? No; Ptolemy and Pliny, Kircbcr 
by his own confession afterwards, add many other to^****P' 
these, as Omphile, Phanturites, Tanites, Phatnites, Neut,sy^^*j*c*j| 
Heptanomos, &c. Hath he it from Strabo, whose autho- p. 7. 
rity he cites for it ? No such matter ; for Strabo saith ex- Strab. 
pressly, that Thebais had ten Nomi, Delta ten, and the^**"- 
midland sixteen; only some are of opinion, saith he, that^* ^^'* 
there were as many Nomi as palaces in the Labyrinth, 
which were toward thirty ; but yet the number is uncer- 
tain still. We see by this how ominous it is for an 
Oedipus to stumble at the threshold, and how easy a 
matter it is to interpret mysteries, if we may have the 
making of them. We see then no evidence at all for 
these contemporary Dynasties of Manetho ; which yet if 
we should grant, would be a further argument of the un- 
certainty of Heathen chronology, when among them im- 
plicit years are given out to the world for solid ; so that 
vi^hich way soever Manetho's Dynasties be taken, they 
will prove the thing in hand, wnether we suppose them 
at least most part fabulous, or should grant he had taken 
those in succession to each other which were coexistent 
with one another^ 
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CHAP. VL 

The uncertain Epochas of Heathen Chronology. 

I. An Account of the Defect of Chronology in the eldest Tbm, 
Of the solar Year among the Egyptians ^ the Origisuil ((flk 
Epacts ; the Antiquity of Intercalation among them. €f Af . 
several Canicular Years; the Difference between Scaliger asidPt^ 
tavius considered, Tlie certain Epochas of the Egyptian Bislmf 
no older than Nabonassar, II. Of the Grecian Acdaunts. Tk 
FabuUmaness of tJie heroical Age of Greece. Ill, Of the OMdad 
Grecian Kingdoms. The Beginning of the Olymjnads, 19, 
The uncertain Origins of the Western Nations, Of the Lidk 
Dynasties. The different PalUia of Rome. The uncertm 
Reckoning ab Urbe condita. V. Of Impostures as to andeU 
Histories. Of Annius, VI. Inghiramius, and others. VQ. Of 
the Characters used by Heathen Priests. VIII. No sacred CXtf* 
racters among the Jews, IX. The Partiality and Inconsistesqi 
of Heathen Histories with each other. From all which the Wai 
of Credibility in them as to an Account of ancient Times ti 
clearly demonstrated, 

BOOK X HE next thing to evidence the uncertainty of the Hea- 
^- then Chronology, is the want of certain Parapegniat% or 
I. some fixed periods of time, according to which the accouiit 
of times must be made. For if there be no certain Epochal 
by which to reckon the succession of ages, the distance 
oi intervals, and all intervening accidents, we must of 
necessity fluctuate in continual uncertainties, and have 
no sure foundation to bottom any account of ancieiit 
times upon. The great reason of this defect is the litdf 
care which those who lived in the eldest times had tp 
preserve the memory of any ancient tradition among 
themselves, or to convey it to posterity in such a way as 
might be least liable to imposture. Of all kinds of learn- 
ing, Chronology was the most rude in eldest times ; and 
yet that is well called by Scaliger, the life and soul ofhis' 
tory^ without which history is but a confused lump, a 
mere mola, dn indigested piece of flesh, without life or 
form. The ancient accounts of the world were merely 
from year to year ; and that with abundance of obscurity^ 
uncertainty, and variety : sometimes goifig by the course 
of the moon ; and therein they were as mutable as the 
moon herself how to conform the year regularly to her 
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motion ; and it was yet greater difficulty to regulate it by CHAP, 
the course of the sun, and to make the accounts of the ^^* 
sun and moon meet. There was so much perplexity and 
confusion about the ordering of a single year^ and so long 
in most nations before they could bring it into any'i>rder^ 
that we are not to expect any fixed periods by A^lbich to 
find out the succession of ages among them. Among 
the Egyptians^ who are supposed most skilful in the ac- 
count of the year, it was a long time before they found 
out any certahi course of it. It is agreed by most, tliat 
when the Egyptian priests had found out the form of the 
year by the course of the sun, (which is attributed by 
iDiodorus to the Heliopolitan priests,) yet the year in Diodor. i. i. 
common use was only of 360 days, which in any great *^' 5°* 
period of years must needs cause a monstrous confusion, 
by reason that their months must of necessity by degrees 
change their place; so that in the great Canicular year of 
730 Thoyth, which was the beginning of the summer 
solstice in the entrance into that period, would be re- 
moved into the midst of winter ; from whence arose that 
Egyptian fable in Herodotus, that in the time of their Hcrod. Eu- 
eldest kings the sun had twice changed his rising and ^^?P- <^- H»» 
setting; which was only caused by the variation of their Yl^^j^^'^"* 
months, and not by any alteration in the course of the Emend. 
sun : which defect the Egyptian priests at last observing. Temp, l.iii. 
saw a necessity of adding five days to the end of the year, ^' '^^' 
which thence were called evoiyofji^evaif which implies they 
were not anciently in use among them, being afterwards 
added to make up the course of the year : which the 
Egyptians give an account of, as Plutarch tells us, under 
this fable. Mercury being once at dice with the moon^ he Platareh.dc 
got from her the 'J2apart of the yearj which he after added ^f^^^^^^^- 
to the ^60 days which were anciently the days of the y^^^^^ Edft* Oxon, 
which they called hroiyo^svoLgy and therein celebrated the 
festivals of their Gods. Thence the names of the several 
eiFety6[ji.evai were taken from the Gods. The first was called 
*0^lpiSj it being celebrated in honour of him ; the second, 
*Af e?^i^, by which Scaliger understands Anubis, but Vos- 
sius, more probably, the senior Orus ; the third to Typho; Voss. de 
the fourth to Isis ; the fifth to Nephtha, the wife of Typho, ^^°^- ** *• 
and sister to Isis. This course of the year Scaliger thinks 
that the Egyptians represented by the serpent called Nacr), 
being described in a round circle biting some part of his tail 
in his mouth ; whereby, saith he, they would have it un- 
derstood that the form of the year was not perfect without 
that adjection of five days to the end of the year 5 for to this 
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BOOR day, saith he, the Coptites and ancient Egyptians call the 
^- end of the year Nj«r/. It seems that afterwards they un- 
derstood likewise the necessity of intercalation of a day 
every fourth year, for the sake of the redundant quadmt 
each year above ^65 days; which course of four years thej 
called their Canicular year, because they observed its de* 
feet in that time one whole day from the rising of the 
dog-star : and besides that they called it 'HXuativ ho§f and 
"Eros beti, and lustrum Sothiacum,' from Sco^i; the dog-star: 
Censorin. but Censofinus denies any use of intercalation amonff the 
de c«c Nat. Egyptians in their civil year, althoij^h their sacred and 
^' ' ' hieroglyphical years might admit of it. And upon thb 
ground, I suppose, the controversy between those two 
learned persons, Scaliger and Petavius, concerning the 
antiquity of intercalation among the Egyptians^ may be 
V. Petav. reconciled. For on the one side it is apparent that die 
dc Doctr. ordinary or civil year did want intercalation, by this teeti- 
^emp. -"I'ojQi^y Qf Censonnus; Eorum annus civilis solos habetiia 
365 sine ullo inter calari; itaque quadriennium apud eos mo 
circiter die minus est quam naturale quadriennium; and 
thence, saith he, it comes to pass, that in 1461 yean^ 
which was the great Heliacal year, it returns to the same 
beginning; for then the dog-star ariseth again upon die 
first day of the month Thoyth, as it did at the bc^noutt 
of this ^reat Canicular year ; and that this kind of aiu 
year did continue among them in the time of Censorinoi 
(which was of the Dionysian account 238) appears by 
^is, that he saith in the year wherein he wrote nis bo(dU[ 
toe new moon of Thoyth was before the seventh day w 
the calends of July, whereas a hundred years beifore^ it 
was before the twelfth of the calends of August ; whence 
it is evident that the Julian year, whatever some learned 
men pretend to the contrary, was not in ordinary nee 
Kircher among the Egyptians in that time ; and that Sosigenes, 
Ocd. Egypt, when he corrected the Roman account, and brought in 
'^%]'^^' the form of the Julian year, did not take his pattern from 
the Egyptian year, but from the Grecians of Alexandria^ 
who did make use of the quadrant added to the 365 
years, which the Egyptians did not, as appears further ^ 
Diod. I. i. the golden circle in the monument of Osimanduas (whicn 
c- 49- Diodorus speaks of out of Hecatseus Milesius,) which 
was of 365 cubits compass, and divided into so many 
segments for every day, with the observations of lie 
rising and setting of the several stars, and the effects por- 
tended by them. And the reason why this year con- 
tmued in civil use among the Egyptians, is well assigned 
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by Geminus, that the Egyptians, according to a supersti- CHAP, 
tious observation they had, would needs have their festi- ^^- 
vals run through every day in the year. But now on the Gcminusdc 
other side it is as evident that, by continual observation, |P**"'*» *^- 
the wisest of the Egyptian priests did discern the neces* 
sity of intercalation, and that there wanted six hours in 
every year to make it complete, which every four years 
would make the intercalation of a day necessary. So 
much by Diodorus is affirmed of the Theban priests, whoDlodor.l.i. 
were the best astronomers 5 and by Strabo both of the c- 5o- 
Theban and Heliopolitan : and so likewise Horapollo, f 1^^' '* , 
whose work was to mterpret the more abstruse learnmg Horapoilo 
of the Egyptian priests. JVhenj saith he, the Egyptians ^\^^JP' 
would express a year, they name a quadrant, because from}' *' ^* ^* 
owe rising of the star Sothts to another, the fourth part of a 
day is added, so that the year consists of ^6^ days (and a 
quadrant must be added, because of the antecedents and 
consequents ;) therefore every fourth year they reckon a 
supernumerary day. How unjustly Petavius hath charged 
SwJger with falsehood in reference to this testimony of 
Horapoilo, merely because the citation did not appear in 
that chapter mentioned by Scaliger in the book which 
Petaiaus used, hath been already observed by learned 
men. Whereupon Vossius condemns Petavius of strange Voss. de 
incogitancy, because in three editions mentioned by him ^*^°^- *• *• 
Sc^iger's citation was right: but Conrineius hath since ^^ '. 
pleaded in behalf of Petavius, that he might make use of Hc?mcf ^ 
the edition of Causinus distinct from the other three ; Med. c. u. 
whereby we see how small a matter will beget a feud be- 
tween learned men, especially where prejudice hath lodged 
before ; as is too evident in Petavius's rough dealing, on 
all occasions, with that very deserving person Joseph Scali- 
ffcr. But to return. From hence, by degrees, the Egyp- 
tians proceeded to make greater periods of years (as £u^ 
dozus carried his Octaeteris into Greece from the Canicu- 
lar year of the Egyptians:) they framed from this a 
neater Canicular year, which had as many years as a 
Julian hath days ; and lastly, the greatest Canicular year, 
which comprehended four of the greater, and consisted of 
a period of 1461 years, fiut thus we see that the great 
periods of years among them rise gradually, as they grow 
more skilful in the understanding the nature of the year ; 
and that they had anciently no certain periods to govern 
themselves by in their computation of ancient times. 
Nay the Egyptians Tiave not, as appears, any certain epo- 
cha to go by, older than the Egyptian years of Nabo- 
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BOOK nassar; and afterwards from the death of Alexander, and 
^' Ptolemy Philadelphus, and Augustus's victory at Actium. 
II If from the Egyptians we remove our discourse uotD 

the Grecians, we are still plunged into greater uncertaun- 
ties ; it being acknowledged by themselves that they had 
no certain succession of time before the Olympiads. To 
which purpose the testimony of Varro in Censorinui ii 
generally taken notice of, olstributing time into thm 

I)arts ; reckoning two of them to be unknown and faba- 
ous, and the historical part of time to begin with the 
€c«lig. not. first Olympiad. Indeed Scaliger and some others tit 
'° ^-.f.*** loth to reject all that second part of time as fabulonii 
*^' ■ '"* which was in the interval between DeucaMon's flood and 
the Olympiads ; and therefore they had rather call it be- 
roical, though much corrupted with fables, and to think 
that it was historical as to persons, but fabulous as to the 
actions of those persons. But granting this, yet we are 
wholly to seek for any certain account of the succesnoii 
of time and persons, for want of some certain epocbasi 
which, like the Pole Star, should guide us in our passage 
through that vast ocean of the Grecian history. It muit 
be confessed that some of the learned Heathens haie 
taken a great deal of pains this way to find out some cer- 
tain penods to fix on in the time before the Olympiads; 
as Philochorus, Apollodorus, and Dionysius Halicamas- 
sensis, and others, who out of their skill in astronomy 
sought to bring down some certain intervals between toe 
destruction of Troy and the first Olympic game of Pelopsi 
restored by Hercules and Atreus. But granting that thor 
Epochas were fixed and certain, that tne destruction of 
Troy was upon the 23d of Thargelion, the nth month of 
the Attic account, and that the Olympic game fell cot 
answerably to the ninth of our July, and these things 
were evidently proved from astronomical observatioos, 
yet how vast an account of time is lost auite beyond the 
siege of Troy ! And besides that, as to all other accidents 
in the intervals between these two Epochas which could 
not be proved by celestial observations concurrent with 
them, they were left at a very great uncertainty still; 
only they might guess whether they approached nearer 
to one Epocha than the other by the series of families 
and their generations, (three of which made a century of 
years,) whereby they might come to some conjectureSi 
but could not arrive at any certainty at all. 
HI. ^ But that which is most to our purpose is, that all the 
history of the original of Greece^ the foundations of their 
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several kingdoms, the succession of their first kings, and chap. 
all that comes under the name of the history of their an- v^- 
cient times, is clearly given over by their own most skil- *""""-" 
fill chronologers, as matters out of the reach of any clear 
evidence. Thence come such great differences concern- 
iDff the antiquity of their ancient kingdoms. The Ar- 
goiic kingdom oy Dionysius Halicamassensis is sup- 
posed to be the oldest, and the Attic younger than it by 
forty generations, which according to their computation 
conies to 1000 years, which is impossible; and yet the 
Arcadians, who gave themselves out to be older than the 
moon, are supposed to be younger by him than the grass- 
hoppers of Atnens by nine generations; and the Phthio- 
tic, under Deucalion, younger than the Arcadica by 
forty-two generations ; which Scaliger might well say 
were impossible and inconsistent. The Sicyonian king- 
dom is by most supposed to be of greatest antiquity 
among the Grecians^ from which Varro began his history, 
as St. Austin tells us ; and yet as to this, Pausanias only August, de 
reckons the names of some kings there, without any sue- Civit. Dei, 
cession of time amon^ them; and yet as to those names ^•*^"**^**' 
Afiricanus, and Eusebius from him, dissent from Pausa- 
nias; and which is most observable. Homer reckons Adras- 
tus, who is the 23d in the account of Africanus, to be the 
first that reigned in Sicyon ; whose time was after the in- 
stitution of the Olympic game by Pelops : Of him thus 
Homer, II. ii. 572. 

whereby he expresseth Adrastus to be the first king of 
Sicyon; and not, as Scaliger would interpret it, that 
Adrastus was first king of the Sicyonians, before he was of 
the Argives; for in the time of Adrastus at Sicyon, either 
Atreus or Thyestes was king of the Argives : for in the 
second year of Phaestus and Adrastus, his supposed pre- 
decessor in Sicyon, Atreus restored the Olympic game of. 
Pelops in the 41 st year of their reign; and they reign- 
ed at Argi 65 years. Now that Phaestus at Sicyon is 
supposed to reign but eight years; and therefore the 
reign of Adrastus at Sicyon falls in with that of Atreus 
and Thyestes at Argi or Mycenae. Thus we see now 
how uncertain the account of times was before the be- 
nnning of the Olympiads among the Grecians ; which 
IS fiiUy acknowledged by Diodorus, and the very reason 
given which we here insist on, Aiet. ri fwjSev fsaqianiyfjM tsru" Diod. 1. i. 
prnkfififoif ^ept rirm flrtfeuojxevov. That there was no certainty ^ 5* 
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BOOR in the ancient Grecian history, became they had no certain 
^' term (which he calls Parapegma ; as others Epocha ; and 
Censorinus,Titulu8,) yrom whence to deduce their accounts. 
But now from the time of the Olympiads (i. e. from the 
first of them after their restoration by Iphitus, wherein 
the names of the conquerors were engraven in brass ta-* 
blets for the purpose) tne succession of time is most cer* 
tain and historical among the Grecians; by which ac^ 
count we have from thence a certain way of commensu- 
rating the sacred and profane history. All the difficulty 
is in what year of sacred history the Olympiads began 5 
Mcaligcr dc which Scaliger thus finds out. (Jensorinus writes (in the 
imcnd. ygj^j. Qf Christ 238, which was of the Julian period 4951) 
•.*38a'. *^*that that year was from the first Olympiaa of Iphitus 
1014; the first Olympiad was of the Julian period 3938 ; 
which was^ according to our learned primate^ A. M. 
3228, and the 35th of Uzziah, king of Judah, or the 34th5 
as Cappellus thinks : so that from henceforward we have 
a dear account of times^ which we have demonstrated to 
have been so uncertain before. 
IV. If we come from the Greeks further into these Euro- 

pean parts^ we shall find as much darkness and obscurity 
as to ancient times^ if not more, than in those already 
discoursed of. For the truth is, the account of times be- 
fore the Romans in Italy^ Germany, Ol'd Gallia or Britain^ 
are scarce fit to be discoursed of under any head than that 
of imposture. Not that I think those nations had lain in 
a perpetual sleep till the Romans waked them into some 
kind of civility, but that they had no certain way of con- 
veying down the transactions of their own and former 
times, to the view of posterity. On which account we 
may justly reject all those pretended successions of kings 
here in Britain, from Gomer and Brute, as fabulous. 
And it will be the less wonder it should be so in those 
then accounted barbarous nations, when even among 
those who were the planters of knowledge and civility 
among others, the account of their ancient times is so 
dark, confused, and uncertain; as it would sufficiently 
appear to any that would take the pains to examine the 
succession of the two first Dynasties among the Latins ; 
the first before iSneas's coming into Italy, and the second 
of the ^neadae after. And certainly it will be sufficient 
ground to question the account of times before, if in the 
third Dynasty, when the succession seems so clear, and 
so certain an Epocha as the building of Rome, to deduce 
itheir accounts m>m their chronology be uncertain; which 
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t shall briefly speak to. For although Porcius Cato have^ chap. 
in DionyBius, the honoar of finding out the first Palilia of ^* 
the city of Rome, (which was the feast observed to the 
honour of the goddess Pales, in the time of which the 
foundations of Rome were laid,) yet there appears no 
great certainty in his undertaking; for therein he was 
after contradicted by the learned Roman, Varro. Dio-> 

SHUS tells us, that Cato found, by the Censors Tables^ 
8 exact time from the expulsion of the kings to the 
time of the city's being taken by the Gauls ; from which 
time to his own he could not miss of it from the Fasti 
Consulares; so that it cannot be denied but that Cato 
might have a certain account of times from the Regifu- 
gium to the time he writ his Origines. But what cer- 
tainty Cato could have from the first Palilia of the city 
to the expulsion of Tarquin, we cannot understand; for 
the succession of kings must needs be very uncertain, un-^ 
less it be demonstrated from some public monuments or 
certain records, or some public actions certainly known 
tb have fisdlen out precisely in such a year of their several 
ragns. Now none of these do occur in the Roman his-* 
toryj in all that interval from the Palilia to the Re^ifiigi- 
um ; so that not only the whole interval, but the time of 
every particular king's reign, are very uncertain. And 
therefore Varro, being destitute of any demonstration of 
that time, had recourse to L. Tarrutius Firman us, to see 
if by his skill in astronomy he could certainly find out the 
first Palilia of Rome : his answer was, that he found that 
the city was built in the time of an eclipse of the sun, 
which was in the third year of the sixth Olympiad; ac- 
cording to which account Varro proceeded, and thence 
arose the difierence between the Palilia Catoniana and 
Varroniana ; the latter falling out in the 23d of Iphitus^ 
the other in the a4th. But if we believe Joseph Scaliger, Scaliger de 
tbere could not be an eclipse of the sun at the time af- S^**j ^ 
&ined by Tarrutius : but yet granting an eclipse of the p.^^s. 
sun then, what certainty can we have of the succession of 
the several kings afterwards, without which there can be 
QO certain computation ab urbe condita ? If then the Ro- 
mans, who had so great advantage of knowing times, and 




certainty 

tainty can we expect as to an account of far ancienter 
times, either from them or others, when they had no Cen- 
sors Tables, nor Fasti Consulares to be guided by ? And 
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BOOK thus much may serve to shew the great uncertainty of 
^' Heathen chronology, as to the giving an account of in- 
^j cient times. 

And yet were it only an uncertainty as to chronologr, 
we might better bear with it ; for the mistake^ merely m 
computation of times, were not so dangerous^ (any far- 
ther than the credibility of the history det)end8 on the 
computation, as in point of antiquity,) if we were but 
certain that the persons, and actions related of them, were 
such as they are reported to be. But that which adds 
much to the confusion and uncertainty of Heathen his- 
tory, is, the frequency of impostures, which are more 
hard to be discovered, in that there are no authentic, his- 
tories of those times extant; which hath both given occa- 
sion to variety of impostures, and much hindered their 
discovery. For the curiosity of men leading them back 
into a search after ancient times, it makes them exceeding 
credulous in embracing whatever pretends to give them 
any conduct through those dark and obscure paths of an- 
cient history. And the world hath never been wandq; 
of such as would be ready to abuse the simple credulity 
of well-meaning, but less wary men; but those ages have 
been most fercLcious in the production of such persons, 
which have pretended to more learning than they had. 
The pretence of learning made such persons appear, and 
the want of it made them not be discovered. Thus it was 
not only of old among the Chaldaean and Egyptian 

Eriests, and the Grecian poets and historians, of whom we 
ave spoken already, but even among those who might 
have learned more truth from the religion they profisssed, 
than to think it stood in need of their lies ; for there can 
be no greater disparagement ofTered to truth, than to de- 
fend it with any thing but itself; nothing laying truth so 
open to suspicion, as when falsehood comes to be its ad- 
vocate : and a false testimony discovered, doth more pre- 
judice to a good cause, than it could any ways advantage 
it, were it not discovered. And therefore their labours 
have been as serviceable to the world who have discovered 
impostures, as those who have directly maintained truth 
against its open opposers; those being so much mors 
dangerous, in that they appear in the disguise of truth, 
and therefore are with more difficulty discovered. Such 
a one was that i^nis fdtuus that appeared in a kind of twi- 
light in the Christian world between the former darkness 
of barbarism and the approaching light of knowledge ; I 
mean Annius Viterbiensis, who. Tike Hannibal, in passing 
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the Alps, not finding a way ready to his mind, sots him- CHAP, 
adf to burning the woods, and firing the rocks, and dis- v^* 
solving them with vinegar to make a passage through 
them. So Annius being beset in those snowy and grey- 
headed Alps of ancient history, and finding no way clear 
for him according to his fancy, he labours to burn down 
all certain records, to eat through the credit of undoubted 
authors, to make a more free passage for his own his- 
tory, which he deduceth suitably to Scripture from the 
concurrent testimony of the oldest historians. To which 
purpo>se a new Berosus, Manetho, Philo, Metasthenes, (as 
he mistook for Megasthenes,) and Xenophon, must put 
on a grave disguise, and walk abroad the world with a 
mantle of antiquity about their shoulders ; although they 
were nothing else but airy phantasms, covered over with 
the cowl of the monk of Viterbo. For being himself 
somewhat more versed in the history of those elder 
times than generally persons were in the age he lived 
in, he made that unhappy use of his skill to play the 
mountebank with his learning, and to abuse the credu- 
lity of those who have better stomachs than palates, and 
sooner swallow down the compositions that are given 
them, than find out the ingredients of them. Thus An- 
nius puts a good face on his new-old authors, bids them 
be bold and confident, and they would fare the better. 
And the truth is, they tell their stories so punctually in all 
circumstances, in those things which had no certain con- 
veyance to posterity, that that were sufficient ground to 
moy intelligent person to question their authority. But 
lest his authors should at any time want an interpreter to 
make out their full meaning, he sets himself a large com- 
nientaiy upon them ; and certainly he was the fittest per- 
son in the world to do it ; for, cujtis est condere, ejus est 
hterpretari ; none so fit to explain Annius, as Annius 
himself. The whole story of this imposture, how he 
made the inscriptions himself, and hid them under 

S'ound ; how they were digged thence, and brought to 
nnius; how Annius caused them to be sent to the ma- 
pstrates, and after published them in the equipage they 
are in, is at large related by that learned bishop, Antonius Anton. 
Aunistinus, from Latinus Latinius. m^^ 1 1. 

nom a like quarry to this came out those other famous ^^ vi. 
inscriptions, walking under the specious title of Antiqui- 
iatwn Etruscarum Fragment a, wherein, besides many pal- 
fMt incongruities to the customs of those eldest times. 
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BOOK discovered partly by Leo Allatius in his discourse con- 
^' ceming them, there are so many particular stories and 
circumstances related concerning Noah's being in Italji 
and other things so far beyond probability of reason, 
that it is a wonder there are yet any persons pretendiitf 
to learning, who should build their oiscourses ujxm such 
rotten and sandy foundations as these inscriptions ait. 
But though Ixion might, Jupiter would never have been 
deceived with a clom instead of Juno ; so thousrh per- 
sons unacquainted with the lineaments of Trum, nay 
be easily imposed on with appearances instead of her; 
yet such persons who have sagacity enough to discern 
the air of her countenance from the paint of foi^genei, 
will never suffer themselves to be overre/u^ed by sudb 
vain pretenders. But these impostors are like the astro* 
logers at Rome, ever banished, and yet ever there ; and 
so these are ever exploded by all lovers of truths yet 
always find some to applaud and entertain them. Al- 
though it be more difncult to do so now in the present 
light of knowledge, and all advantages for learning, thaa 
it was in those elder times, when the Heathen Priests 
pretended to the mono^ly of learning among themselves, 
and made it one of their great designs to keep all otbm ' 
in dependence on themselves, thereby to keep up thdr 
veneration the better amone the people. And there* 
fore all the records they had of learning or hiatcny 
were carefully locked up, and preserved among the 
priests; and lest at any time others might get a view 
of them, they were sure to preserve them in a peculiir 
character, distinct from that in civil and common use: 
by which means the Heathen Priests had all ima^a^- 
able opportunities and conveniences for deceiving the 
silly people, and thereby keeping them in an obsequious 
i^orance ; which is never the mother of any true devo* 
tion, but of the greatest superstition, 
'vn. It is well known of the Egyptian Priests, that the 

sacred characters of their temples were seldom ma^ 
known to any but such as were of their own number and 
Diod. I. iii. family, (the priesthood being there hereditary,) or sudh 
^' ^' others as by long converse had insinuated themselves into 

their society, as some of the Greek philosophers and his* 
torians had done ; and yet we have some reason to think 
they were not over free and communicative to some of 
them, by the slender account they give of several tbingi^ 
which are supposed to be well known among the Egyp- 
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tians. That the Phoenician Priests had their peculiar and CHAP, 
sacred characters too, is evident from the words of Philo v^* 
Syblius concerning Sanchoniathon, if we take Bochartus's 
exposition of them. He tells us that his history was 
compared rols enro roJv aluToov wpe^elcrtv awoxpvfois 'A/tfttf ygfltfv Eineb. Prae- 
Y^fiftaa-w & oux ^y Ta<ri yvigifut^ with the inscriptions in the P°^ ^^"S- 
temples written in the Ammunean letters, which are known ' *' ^' ^' 
to Jew : LitercB jimmuneorum (saith Bochartus) sunt literce Bochart. 
templorum, Uteris in sacris exceptee. For T\r^n is the Gcpgr. sac. 
sun, thence \im the temple of the sun, whom the Phoeni- 1[ "^ ' "' 
cians worshipped as their principal D^itY} under the name 
of Beelsamen, the Lord of Heaven. The same author 
tells us out of Diogenes Laertius, of a book of Demo- 
ditus^ wtqi Totfv ffv BaSuXeovf UpaoDf ypafifjMran/* by which it is 
evident that the Babylonian Priests had their sacred 
characters too : and of a testimony of Theodoret of all Theod. in 
the Grecian temples, 'Ev to1$ 'EXkr^vixolg v&xn; 18101 T«ve^ ^n-®"**' 
jaw ycotfeacn^^^ ypofjifMiTanf, S$ Upotrmis «rgoo^yo|peuoy, ^Aa/ g^'j^^'l^* 
they nod some peculiar characters, which were called 
S0jared. But that learned author thinks there is no ne- 
cessity of understanding it peculiarly of the Grecians, 
because the Greek Fathers called all Heathens by the 
name of Greeks : but if so, the testimony is the larger, 
and amounts to an universal testimony of the Heathen 
temples. 

Neither was this only peculiar to them, if we believe viii. 
some persons of greater learning than judgment, who 
attribute this distinction of sacred and vulgar characters; 
to the Jews as well as others, but without any probability 
of reason : for these learned men, being strongly pos- 
sessed with the opinion of the modem Jews concerning 
the antiquity of the present Hebrew characters, and 
finding themselves pressed not only with the testimony of 
some ancient Rabbins, but with the stronger evidence of 
the ancient Shekels about Solomon's time, inscribed with 
the Samaritan letters^ have at last found this evasion, that 
the Samaritan letters were in vulgar use ; but the present 
characters were then sacred, and not made common till 
«fter the time of the captivity. But this seems to be a 
mere shift, found out by some modem Jews, and greedily 
embraced by their followers ; because thereby they are in 
hopes to evade the strength of the contrary arguments, 
which otherwise they can find no probable solution of. 
And a mere shift it will appear to be, to any one that 
considers on how little ground of reason it stands ; for 
none of those reasons which held for such a distinction of 
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BOOK characters among the Heathens^ can have any place among 
^' the Jews : for it was never any part of God 8 design to 
have the law kept from the people's view. Truth is never 
so fearful of being seen abroad ; It is only Falsehood that 
walks under disguises, and must have its hiding-places to 
retreat to : nay^ God expressly commanded it as a duty of 
all the Jews, to search and study his law ; which tney 
could not do, if it were locked up from them in an un- 
known character. Did not Goa himself promulge it 
among the people of Israel, by the ministry of Moses? 
liod. xiii. £)y he not command it to be cls frontlets between their 
Dcut. vi. 8. ^^^y *"^ signs upon their hands ? Not that phylacteries 
should be made of the law to wear, as the Pharisees inter- 
preted it, and others from them have mistaken ; but that 
they should have the law in continual remembrance, as if 
it were always between their eyes, and engraven upon 
their hands. Again, if we suppose the law to be among 
the people, but in the vulgar character, I would fiun 
know, what sanctity, majesty, and authority there was in 
that character, more than in the words and matter ? And 
if there were, how comes the vulgar use of it to be no- 
where forbidden ? and how durst Ezra, as is supposed, 
after the captivity, profane so sacred a thin^, by exposing 
it to common use ? But granting them yet further, that it 
was lawful, but not useful, to make use of that sacred 
character, I demand then, how comes that disuse to con- 
tinue so punctually till the time of Ezra, and that it 
should never be divulged before ? when there was lo 
great reason to make it common, since the square letters 
are less operose, more expedite and facile than the Sama* 
ritan, which is, when time serves, used as a plea for their 
great antiquity. But yielding yet more, that the sacred 
character was only used for the authentic copy of the 
law, which was to decide all difierences of other cojnes, 
(which some run to as their last shift,) I appeal to any 
man's reason, whether this be not the most improbable of 
all ? For how could such a copy be the judge of all 
others, which could not be read or understood by those 
who appealed to it ? Or was the knowledge and reading 
of this character peculiar to the high-priest, and conveyro 
down as a cabala from one to another ? But how many 
incongruities would follow hence, in case one high-prie^ 
should die before his son was capable of understanding 
the letters, and so that sacred treasure must needs ht 
lost; or had they it all by inspiration, and understood 
the sacred character by Urim and Thummim? Thus 
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every waj this opinion among the Jews is pressed with CHa F. 
inconveniences ; but it was most suitable to the Heathen V^- 
Priests to maintain a meum and ttmm between their own 
character and the vulgar ; for hereby they prohibited all 
prying into their mysteries by any but those who bad the 
same interest with themselves^ and therefore were un- 
likely to discover any thing that mi^ht lessen their repu- 
tation : whereas had there oeen nothing but truth in their 
records, or that truth had been for their interest, what 
&eed had there been of so great reservedness and privacy? 
But when the discovery of truth would undeceive the 
world, it was their interest to lock it up, and to give out 
BQch things to the vulgar which might advance them- 
selves and please them; which artifices of theirs give 
no small ground to question the credibility of their his- 
tories. 

ilspecially if we add what we promised in the last ix. 
place, to shew the want of credibility in the report of an- 
cient times among them, which was not only defective- 
ness and uncertainty, but apparent partiality to themselves, 
and inconsistency with each other. How evident is it in 
all these nations we have spoken to, how much they 
strive to enhance the reputation of their own nation, and 
to that end blend the history of other nations with their 
own^ to make theirs seem the greater? How much do 
the Egyptians tell us of the exceUency of their ancient 
laws ana government ? And yet how evident is it, from 
tbdu: own histories, that no such laws were observed by 
their kings as they speak of? Can we think that sucn 
kings as Chemmis, and the rest of them who built those 
vast structures of the Pyramids, and employed myriads of 
men for so many years for the doing of them, would be 
content to be so dieted by their laws, as Hecatasus and 
Diodorus tell us they were to be ? Nay, It seems to be 
very suspicious that the great enterprizes of their famous 
Sesoosis are merely fabulous ; and some think, an attri- 
buting to themselves what was done by the Assyrian em- 
ptor in his time : by which we may guess what to think 
of the great conquests of Osiris and Isis, and their sub- 
dmng almost the whole world to them. And it^ is most 
evident how partial the Egyptians are in dissembling their 
sn'eatest losses ; as is clear m the story of the conquest of 
Pharaoh Necho by Nebuchadnezzar, Jer. xl^. I2. of which 
there is not the least mention in Herodotus or Diodorus. Herodot. 
But on the contrary, Herodotus tells us this Necos, as he Ub. ii. 
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BOOK calls him^ conquered the Syrians at Magdalos; and the 

'* story of Vaphres and Amasis in him seems to be only i 

disguise of Nebuchadnezzar's conquest; only lest inea 

should think them conquered by a foreigner^ they make 

Amasis to be an Egyptian plebeian. Again, what a Vatt 

Diodor. 1. i. number of cities doth Diodorus tell us of, that were in 

<^* 31* Egypt in their eldest times; no less than i8,ooo; when 

yet himself confesseth, in the time of Ptolemseus Lag! 

there were reckoned but somewhat above 3000 cities/ 

and then Egypt was the most populous that ever it bad 

been. How probable doth this sound, that in those 

eldest times such vast multitudes of cities should be 

erected ? But the truth is, it is not unsuitable to tbdr 

opinion of the production of the first men ; which were 

caused, they say, by the heat of the sun, and the mud of 

Nilus ; and it^is certain then they might be the most po* 

pulous natioiFin the world : for there could be no delect 

as to either efficient or material cause, there being mud 

enough to produce myriads, and the sun hot enough to 

impregnate it. The partiality of other nations bath been 

already discoursed of in our passage; and so .likewise 

hath their mutual repugnancy to, and inconsistency with, 

each other: which yet might be more fiilly manifested 

from the contradictions in reference to the Egyptian his" 

tory, between Manetho, Herodotus, Diodorus, DicseaT" 

chus, Eratosthenes, and all who have spoken of it : as to 

the Assyrian empire, between Herodotus, Diodorus, and 

Julius Africanus : as to the Persian empire, between He*^ 

rodotus and Ctesias; and those in no inconsiderable 

things, as is evident in Photius's Excerpta out of him« 

Ainon^ the Grecians we have alreadjr discovered it, as to 

their history and geography; and if we should entef 

into their theology, and tne history of that, We should 

find their other aifferences inconsiderable, if compared 

with these : of which we may partly make a conjee^ 

ture by the incredible spite that is borne by the gravest 

Greek authors, as Strabo, Plutarch, and others, to-* 

wards Euhemerus Siculus, for offering to deliver th^ 

history of Jupiter, which he saith he transcribed from the 

golden pillar in the temple 0/" Jupiter Triphyllius in Pan- 

chotis* 

But I suppose enough hath been dbcovered already, to 
prove that there is no credibility in any of those Heatben 
histories, which pretend to give ah account of ancient; 
times ; there being in all of them so much defect and in- 
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:iency^ so great uncertainty and confusion, so much chap. 
ality and inconsistency witn each otherr It remains ^^' 
that I proceed to demonstrate the credibility of 
account of ancient times which is reported in the 
d Scriptures ; which will be the second part of our 
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B O O K 11. 

CHAP. I. 

The Certainty of the Writings of Moses. 

In order to the proving the Truth of Scripture^hutory^ several Bjf^ 
potheses laid down, I. The first concerns the Reasonabtenett of 
preserving the ancient History of the World in some certam Re- 
cords, from the Importance of the Things, 11. and die inooi* 
veniences of mere Tradition or constant Revelation. III. TV 
second concerns the Certainty that the Records under Moscs'i 
Name were undoubtedly his. The Certainty of a Matter of Fad 
enquired into in general, and proved as to this Particular, IV. h§ 
universal Ctiment, V. and settling a Commonwealth upon Mi 
Laws. Vl, VII. TIte ImpossibiUty of an Impostor as to tks 
Writings of Moses demonstrated. The Pleas to the oonAtvy 
largely answered, 

BOOH JlJ-AVING sufficiently demonstrated the want of credi* 
^^ bility in the account of ancient times, given by those nar 



I* tions who have made the greatest pretence to learaiqg 
and antiquity in the world, we now proceed to evince m 
credibility and certainty of that account which is given oi 
in sacred Scriptures : m order to which, I shall prenuse 
these following hypotheses. 
Hypoth. I. First, It stands to the greatest reason, that an account of 
things so concerning and remarkable should not be always 
left to the uncertainty of an oral tradition, but should be • 
timely entered into certain records, to be pi'eserved to the 
memory of posterity. For it being of concernment to the 
world, in order to the establishment of belief as to future 
things, to be settled in the belief that all things past were 
managed by Divine Providence, there must be certain re- 
cords of former ages, or else the mind of man will be 
perpetually hovering in the greatest uncertainties ; espe- 
cially where there is such a muttial dependence and con- 
catenation of one thing with another, as there is in all the 
Scripture-history, For take away but any one of the 
main foundations of the Mosaical history, all the super- 
structure will be exceedingly weakened, if it doth not &11 
quite to the ground. For man's obligation to obedience 
unto God, doth necessarily suppose his original to be 
from him ; his hearkening to any proposals of ravour froin 
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God, doth suppose his apostasy and fall ; God's designing CHAP 
to shew mercy and favour to fallen man, doth suppose '• 
•that there must be some way whereby the great Creator " 

must reveal himself as to the conditions on which fallen 
man may expect a recovery ; the revealing of these con- 
ditions m such a way, whereon a suspicious (because 
guilty) creature may firmly rely, doth suppose so certain 
a recording of them, as may be least liable to any sus- 

Kicion of imposture or deceit. For although npthing else 
e in itself necessary from God to man, in order to his 
salvation, but the bare revealing in a certain way the terms 
on which he must expect it; yet, considering the un* 
bounded nature of Divine goodness, respecting not only 
the: g!Pod of some particular persons, but of the wholq so- 
ciety of mankind, it stands to the greatest reason that 
such a revelation should be so propounded, as might be 
with equal certainty conveyed to the community ot man- 
kind ; which could not with any such evidence of credi- 
bility be done by private and particular revelations (which 
give satisfaction only to the inward senses of the par- 
tners of them) as by a public recording of the matters 
of divine revelation by such a person, who is enabled to 
eye the world all reasonable satisfaction, that what he 
cud was not of any private design of his own head, but 
diat he was deputed to it by no less than Divine authority. 
And therefore it stands to the highest reason, that where 
Divine revelation is necessary for the certain requiring of 
assent, the matter to be believed should have a certain 
uniform conveyance to men's minds, rather than that 
perpetually new revelations should be required for the 
making known of those things, which, being once re- 
corded are not liable to so many impostures, as the other 
way might have been under pretended revelations. For 
then men are not put to a continual trial of every person 
metemding Divine revelation, as to the evidences which he 
oringa of Divine authority; but the great matters of con- 
cernment being already recorded and attested by all 
ntional evidence as to the truth of the things, their minds 
therein rest satisfied, without being under a continual 
heutancy, lest the revelation of one should contradict 
another. 

For supposing that God had left the matters of Divine ix 
revelation unrecorded at all, but left them to be discovered 
in every age by a spirit of prophecy, by such a multitude 
as might be sufficient to inform the world of the truth of 
the thmgs ; we cannot but conceive that an innumerable 

VOL. I. H 
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BOOK company of croaking Enthusiasts would be continual^/ 
^^' pretending commissions from heaven, by which the mincu 
of men would be left in contimtal distraction^ becauscf 
they would have no certain infallible rules given tbeiAy 
whereby to difference the good and evil spirit from eadi 
other. But now supposing God to inspire some par- 
ticular persons not only to reveal, bat to record difiner 
truths, then whatever evidences can be brought attesting 
a divine revelation in them, will likewise prove the un- 
doubted certainty and infallibility of those writings, it 
being impossible that persons employed by a God of 
truth should make it their design to impose upon' tbe 
world ; which gives us a rational account why tne wiitf 
God did not suffer the history of the world to lie still un- 
recorded, but made choice of such a person to record it^ 
who gave abundant evidence to the world that he acted no 
private design, but was peculiarly employed by God 
himself for the doing of it, as will appear afterwards. 
Besides, we find by our former discourse how liable the 
most certain tradition is to be corrupted in progress of 
time, where there are no standing records, though it 
were at first delivered by persons of undoubted credit* 
For we have no reason to doubt but that the tradition of 
the old world, the flood, and the consequences of it, with 
the nature and worship of the true God, were at first 
spread over the greatest part of the world in its first 
plantations ; yet we see how soon, for want of certain 
conveyance, all the ancient tradition was corrupted and 
abused into the greatest idolatry : which might be less 
wondered at, had it been only in those parts which were 
furthest remote from the seat of those ffrand transactions. 
But thus we find it was even among those families who 
had the nearest residence to the place of them, and among 
those persons who were not far off in a lineal descent 
from the persons mainly concerned in them ; as is most 
evident in the family out of which Abraham came, who 
was himself the tenth from Noah ; yet of them it is said, 
Josh. xxiv. That they served other Gods, How unlikely then was it 
^* that this tradition should be afterwards preserved entire, 

when the people God had peculiarly chosen to himself 
were so mixed among the Egyptians, and so prone to the 
idolatries of the nations round about them ; and that 
e>^n after God had given them a written law, attested 
with the greatest miracles ? What would they have done 
then, had they never been brought forth out of Egypt by 
such signs and wonders, and had no certain records leftto 
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preserve the memory of former ages? Thus we see how CHAP, 
inuch it stands to the greatest reason^ that so memorable 1* 
things should be digested into sacred records. — — 

Secondly, We have as great certainty that Moses ti/o^ Hypoth. 2. 
the author of the records going under his name^ as we can 
have of arty matter of fact done at so great a distance of 
tvmejrom us. We are to consider that there are two very 
distinct questions to be thought of concerning a divine 
revelation to any person at a considerable distance of time 
irom us ; and those are, what evidences can be given that 
the matters recorded are of a true divine revelation, and 
what evidence we have of the truth of the matter of fact, 
that such things were recorded by such persons. They 
who do not carefully distinguish between these two ques'^ 
tions, will soon run themselves into an inextricable laby-^ 
rinth^ when they either seek to understand themselves, or 
explain to others the grounds on which they believe the 
Scriptures to be the word of God. The first step in order 
to which, must be the proving the undoubted certainty of 
the matter of fact, or the truth of the history, that such 
persons were really existent, and did either do or record 
the things we speak of. After this succeeds the other, to 
prove not only the real existence of the things, but diat 
the persons who recorded the things were assisted by an 
in&llible Spirit; then there can be no reason at all to 
doubt but those records are the word of God. The first 
rf these is, that which at present we enquire after, the cer- 
Uunty of the matter of fact, that the records under the 
name of Moses were undoubtedly his. And here it will 
be most unreasonable for any to seek for further evidence 
uxl demonstration of it, than the matter to be proved is 
luipable of. But if they should, I suppose we have suffi* 
nent reason to demonstrate the folly of such a demand ; 
and that on these accounts. 

!• Who ever yet undertook to bring matters of fact 
into mathematical demonstrations, or thought he had 
ground to question the certainty of any thing that was 
not proved in a mathematical way to him ? Who would 
csvcr undertake to prove that Archimedes was killed at 
Syracuse, by any of the demonstrations he was then 
about ? or that Euclid was the undoubted author of the 
Geometry under his name ? Or do men question these 
things for want of such demonstrations? Yet this is all we 
ftt present desire, only the same liberty here which is 
ittcd in any thing of a like nature. 

3.. I demand of the person who denies this nloral cer- 

H % 
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BOOK tainty to be sufficient for an assent, whether be. doth 

^^' question every thing in the world which he wjis not pi»» 

*sent at the cloing of himself? If he be peremptorily oi*' 

solved to believe nothing but what he sees, he is fit for 

nothing but a voyage to Anticyre, or to be soundly 

E urged with hellebore^ to free nim from those cloudy 
umours that make him suspect the whole world to he tfn 
imposture. But we cannot suppose any man so destitute 
of reason, as to question the truth of every matter of bet 
which he doth not see himself: if he doth then firmly be- 
lieve any thing, there must be supposed sufficient grounds 
to induce him to such a bdief ; and then what ground 
can there be to question the certainty of such things 
which have as great evidence as any of those things 
have which he most firmly believes? And this iftallwe 
desire from him. 

3. Do we not see that the most concerning and wdghty 
actions of men's . lives are built on no other foundntioD 
than this moral certainty ? Yet men do not in the least 
question the truth of the thing they rely upon. Ai iB 
most evident in all titles to estates, derived from ancestm 
either by donation or purchase: in all tradings which 
goes upon the moral certainty that there are such plaoes 
as the Indies, or France, or Spain, &c. in all joumeyingBi 
that there is such a place as that I am going to, and^dus 
is the way thither. For these we have but this monl 
certainty ; for the contrary to both these are possible, and 
the affirmatives are indemonstrable. In eating and drink- 
ing there is a possibility of being poisoned by every bit of 
meat, or drop of drink; do we therefore continually 
doubt whether we shall be so or no ? Chiefly this is soen 
in all natural affection and piety in children towards -pa- 
rents, which undoubtedly suppose the truth of that, 
which it was impossible they could be witnesses of them- 
selves, viz. their coming out of their mothers* wombs. 
And doth any one think this sufficient ground to questioo 
his mother, because the contrary is impossible to be de- 
monstrated to him ? In short, then, either we must de- 
stroy all historical faith out of the world, and believe 
nothing (though never so much attested) but what we see 
ourselves, or else we must acknowledge that a moral cer- 
tainty is a sufficient foundation for an undoubted assent; 
not such a one cui non potest subesse falsum, but sucl^ * 
one cui non subest dubium, i. e. an cLffent undoubtedy tboiisfb 
not infallible. By which we see what little reason tb« 
Atheist on one side can have to question the truth of 
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the Scriptnres^ as to the history of it, and what little CHAP, 
ground the Papists, on the other side, have to make a ^' 
pretence of the necessity of infallibility, as to the proposal 
of auch things, where moral certainty is sufficient, that is^ 
to the matter of fact. 

Which I now come to prove, as to the subject in hand, ^^- - 
Us. that the writings of Moses are undoubtedly his. 
Which I prove by a twofold argument: i- jin universal 
C€fH$eni of persons, who were best able to know the truth of 
the things in question. %. The settling of a commonwealth 
kpfm the laws delivered by Moses, i. The universal con« 
sent of persons most capable of judging in the case in 
hand. I know nothing the most scrupulous and inquisi- 
tive mind can possibly desire in order to satisfaction, con- 
cerning any matter of fact, beyond an universal consent of 
suoh persons who have a greater capacity of knowing the 
truth of it than we can have ; and tnose are all such per- 
sona who have lived nearest those times when the things 
were done, and have best understood the affairs of the 
times when the things were pretended to be done. Can 
we possibly conceive, that among the people of the Jews, 
who were so exceedingly prone to transgress the law of 
Moses^ and to fall into idolatry, but if there had been any 
the least suspicion of any falsity or imposture in the 
writings of Moses, the ringleaders of their revolts would 
have sufficiently promulged it among them, as the most 
plausible plea to draw them off from the worship of the 
tme God ? Can we think that a nation and religion so 
maligned as the Jewish were, could have escaped dis- 
covery, if there had been any deceit in it, when so many 
lay in wait continually to expose them to all contumelies 
npaginable ? Nay, among themselves in their frequent 
apostasies, and occasions given for such a pretence, how 
coines this to be never heard of, nor in the least ques- 
tioned^ whether the law was undoubtedly of Moses's 
writing or no ? What an excellent plea would this have 
been for Jeroboam's calves in Dan and Bethel, for the 
Samaritans' temple on Mount Gerizim, could any the least 
■dmicion have been raised amonff them concerning the 
autnentickness of the fundamental records of the Jewish 
coibmonwealth ? And which is most observable, the 
Jews^ who were a people strangely suspicious and incre- 
dulous while they were fed and clothed by miracles, yet 
coold never find ground to question this. Nay, and Mo- 
ses himself, we plainly see, was hugely envied by many of 
the Israelites even in the wilderness, as is evident in the 

H3 
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BOOK conspiracy of Corah and his complices, and that on this 
^^* very ground, that he took too much upon him. How un- 
likely then is it, that, amidst so many enemies, he should 
dare to venture any thing into public records, which was 
not most undoubtedly true, or undertake to prescribe 4 
law to oblige the people to posterity ? Or that after his 
own age any thing should come out under his name, 
which would not be presently detected by the emulatora 
of his glory ? What then, is the thing itself incredible ? 
Surely not, that Moses should write the records we speak 
of. Were not they able to understand the truth of it? 
What ! not those who were in the same age, and con* 
veyed it down by a certain tradition to posterity? Or 
did not the Israelites all constantly believe it? What! 
not they, who would sooner part with their lives and 
fortunes, than admit any variation or alteration as to their 
law? 
V. Well, but if we should suppose the whole Jewish na- 

tion partial to themselves, and that, out of honour to the 
memory of so great a person as Moses, they should attri- 
bute their ancient laws and records to nim, which b 
all that infidelity itself can imagine in this case; yet 
this cannot be with any shadow of reason pretencm* 
For, 

I. Who were those persons who did give out this law 
to the Jews under Moses's name ? Certainly they, who 
undertake to contradict that which is receivecl by common 
consent, must bring stronger and clearer evidence than 
that on which that consent is grounded, or else their ex- 
ceptions deserve to be rejected with the highest indigna- 
tion. What proof can be then brought, that not only 
the Jewish nation, but the whole Christian world, ham 
been so lamentably befooled to believe those things with 
an undoubted assent, which are only the contrivances of 
some cunning men ? 

a. At what time could these things be contrived? 
Kither while the memory of Moses and his actions were 
remaining, or afterwards. First, how could it possibly be 
when his memory was remaining ? for then all things were 
so fresh in their memories, that it was impossible a thing 
of this universal nature could be forced of him. If after, 
then I demand whether the people had observed the law 
of Moses before or no ? If not, then they must certainly 
know it at the time of its promulgation to be counterfeit: 
for had it been from Moses, it would have been observed 
before their times j if it was observed before, then either 
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contlnuaHy down from the time of Moses, or not. If chap. 
continually down, then it was of Moses's doing, if we ^« 
suppose him to have had that authority among the people 
which the objection supposeth ; if not, then still the 
nearer Moses's time, the more difficult such a counter- 
feiting could be, because the constitutions which Moses 
had left among them would have remained in their 
memories ; whereby they would easily reject all pretences 
And counterfeits. 

3. How can we conceive the nation of the Jews would 
have ever embraced such a law, had it not been of 
Moses's enacting among them in that state of time when 
he did ? For then the people were in fittest capacity to re- 
ceive a law, being grown a great people, and therefore 
necessary to have laws; newly delivered from bondage^ 
and therefore wanting laws of their own ; and entering 
into a settled state of commonwealth, which was the 
most proper season of giving laws. 

These considerations make it so clear, that it is almost VI. 
impossible to conceive the nation of the Jews could have 
their laws given to them but at the time of their being in 
the wilderness, before they were settled in Canaan. For 
suppose we at present, to gratify so far the objection, 
that these laws were brought forth long after the consti- 
tution of the government and the national settlement un- 
der Moses's name, how improbable, nay how impossible 
18 it to alter the fundamental laws of a nation after long 
settlement ? What confusion of interests doth this bring r 
What disturbance among all sorts of people, who must 
be disseised of their rights, and brought to such strange 
unwonted customs, so seemingly against their interests, as 
many of the constitutions among the Jews were ? For 
can we imagine that a people, always devoted to their 
own interest, would, after it had been quietly settled in 
their land by constitutions after the custom of other 
nations^ presently, under a pretence of a copy of laws 
found (that were pretended to be given by one in former 
ages of great esteem, called Moses,) throw open all their 
former inclosures, and part with their former laws, fqr 
these of which they have no evidence, but the words 
of those that told it them ? We have a clear instance for 
this among the Romans : although there were great evi- 
deoce given of the undoubted certainty that the books 
found in Numa's grave by Petilius were his, yet, because 
tbSy were adjudged by the senate to be against the pre- 
^nt laws, they were without further enquiry adjudged to 

H 4 
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^^' be, that these should have taken place among^the Romaos, 
for the great veneration for wisdom which Nnma was in 
among them, and the great evidence that these were cer- 
tain remainders of his, wherein he gave a true account of 
the superstitions in use among them ? Yet lest the state 
should be unsettled by it, they were prohibited so much 
as a public view, when the Praetor had sworn they were 
against the established laws. Can we then conceive dw 
Jewish nation would have embraced so burthensome an) 
ceremonious a law as Moses's was, had it been brought 
among them in such a way as the books of Nttmi^ 
though with all imaginable evidence that it was undoubt- 
edly his, especially when they were engaged to the ob- 
servation of some laws or customs already, by which 
their commonwealth had been established ? Ana widnl, 
these laws of Moses seeming so much against the inter- 
est and good husbandry of a natiQn, as all the neighbour 
nations thought, who for that accused them to be an idle 
and slothful people, as they judged by their resdng 
wholly one day in seven, the great and many ^solemn 
feasts they had, the repairing of all the males to Jerusa- 
lem thrice a year, the sabbatical years, years of Jubilee, 
&c. These things were apparently against the interest of 
such a nation, whose great subsistence was upon pas- 
turage and agriculture. So that it is evident these laws 
respected not the outward interest of the nation, and so 
could not be the contrivance of any politicians among 
them, but did immediately aim at the honour of the God 
whom they served ; for whom they were to part c?cn 
with their civil interests : the doing of which by a peo- 
ple generally taken notice of for a particular love of their 
own concernments, is an impregnable argument these 
laws could not take place among them, had they not been 
given by Moses at the time of their unsettlement, and diat 
their future settlement did depend upon their present ob- 
servation of them ; which is an evidence too that they 
could be of no less than Divine original: which was 
more than I was to prove at present. 
VII- Were not these writings undoubtedly Moses's, whenoe 

should the neighbour nations about the Jews, notwith- 
standing the hatred of the Jewish religion, retain so ve- 
nerable an opinion of the wisdom of Moses ? The Egyp- 
tians accounted him one of their priests, (which notes toe 
esteem they had of his learning,) as appears by the testi- 

App.x. i. monies produced out of Chaeremon and Manetbo, by Jo- 

c. 31. 
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sephus. Diodonis Siculus speaks of him with great re- CHAP, 
spect among the famous legislators; and so doth Strabo, ^^ 
who speaks in commendation of the religion established Diod. 1. i. 
by him. The testimony of Longinus is sufficiently known^ c. 94. 
that Moses was no man of any vulgar wit («x 6 Tvp^civ avfip.) f^h* iST 
Chaloidius calls him sapientissimm Moses; although I p. 524. 
must not dissemble that Chalcidius hath been, I think, un- Lonnn. de 
<lfiservedly reckoned among Heathen writers, though he^^*"' 
comments on Plato's Timaeus, it being most probable ^* 
that he was a Christian Platonist, which mignt more 
probably make Vaninus call him circumforaneum blatero- V. Voss. de 
nsm. But though we exempt Chalcidius out of the num- ^^*^*- ^' "• 
■bcr of those Heathens who have borne testimony to the^**^' 
wisdom of Moses, yet there are number enough besides 
him produced by Justin Martyr, Cyril, and others, whose V. Grot, de 
evidence is clear and full to make us undoubtedly believe J["« {^V*»- 
that there could never have been so universal and unin- '' ' "' 
temipted a tradition concerning the writings and laws of 
Moses, had they not been certainly his, and conveyed 
down in a continual succession from his time to our pre- 
sent age. Which will be yet more clear, if we consider 
in the second place, that the national constitution and 
-settlement of the Jews did depend on the truth of the 
laws and writings of Moses. Can we have more un- 
doubted evidence that there were such persons as Solon, 
Lycui^gus, and Numa, and that the laws bearing their 
names were theirs, than the history of the several com- 
monwealths of Athens, Sparta, and Rome, who were 
governed by those laws ? When writings are not of gene- 
■ ral concernment, they may be more easily counterfeited ; 
but when they concern the rights, privileges, and govern- 
ment of a nation, there will be enough whose interest 
vnm lead them to prevent impostures. It is no easy mat- 
ter to forge a Magna Charta, and to invent laws. Men's 
caution and prudence is never so quicksighted, as in mat- 
ters which concern their estates and freeholds. The ge- 
neral interest of men lies contrary to such impostures, 
and therefore they will prevent their obtaining among 
them. Now the laws of Moses are incorporated into the 
very republic of the Jews, and their subsistence and go- 
vernment depends upon them ; their religion and laws are 
so interwoven one with the other, that one cannot be 
broken off from the other. Their right to their temporal 
possessions in the land of Canaan depends on their own- 
ing the sovereignty of God, who gave them to them, and 
on the truth of the history recorded by Moses, concern- 
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^ account it was impossible those laws should be counter- 
feit, on which the welfare of a nation depended, and ac- 
cording to which they were governed ever since they 
were a nation. So that I shall now take it to be suffi- 
ciently proved^ that the writings under the name of 
Moses were undoubtedly his; for none, who acknowlectee 
the laws to have been his, can have the face to deny the 
history, there being so necessary a connection between 
them ; and the Book of Genesis being nothing else but a 
general and very necessary introduction to that which fol- 
lows. I deny not but the history of Moses might, accord- 
ing to the tradition of the Jews, and the belief of others, 
be revised by Ezra, or the men of the great Synagogoe, 
after the Jews' return from captivity, as appears by the 
names of places, and other passages not suitable to the 
time of Moses : but I utterly deny that the Pentateuch 
was not of Moses's penning, or that it was only a collec- 
tion out of the diaries and annals of the nation: for 
throughout the Scripture the very historical passages are 
attributed to Moses, and in all probability the Samaritai 
Pentateuch bears date before the Captivity ; by which ft 
still appears that those books are truly the books of 
Moses. 
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CHAP. II. 

Moses's certain Knowledge of what he writ. 

L The third Hypothesis concerns the Certainty of the Matter of 
Motes* s History ; that gradually proved: First, Moses's Know- 
ie^^ cleared, by his Education, and Experience, and certain In- 
formation. II. His Education in the Wisdom o/" Egypt- what 
that was. 111. The old Egyptian Learning enquired into; IV. 
The Conveniences for it. V. Of the Egyptian Priests, Moses 
reckoned among them for his Knowledge. VI. The mathe^ 
ma^cal, natural, divine, and moral learning of Egypt. VII. 

. Their political fVisdom most considerable, VIII. The Advan- 
tage of Moses above the Greek Philosophers, as to Wisdom and 
Reason. Moses himself an Eye-witness of most of his History: 
IX. The certain uninterrupted Tradition of the otlier Part 
among the Jews^ manifested by rational Evidence. 

JlIAVING thus far cleared our way, we come to the CHAPr 
third hypothesis, which is. There are as manifest proofs of ^^' 
the undoubted truth and certainty of the history recorded by j. 
Moses, as any can be given concerning any thing luhich we Hypoth. 3. 
yield the firmest assent unto. Here it must be considered 
that we . proceed in a way of rational evidence to prove 
the truth of tlje thing in hand ; as to which, if in the 
judgment of impartial persons the arguments produced 
De strong enough to convince an unbiassed mind, it is 
not material whether every wrangling atheist will sit 
down contented with them : for usually persons of that in- 
clination^ rather than judgment, are more resolved against 
light, than inquisitive after it, and rather seek to stop the 
.chinks at which any light might come in, than open the 
i^indows for the free and cheerful dhtertainment of it. 
It will certainly be sufficient to make it appear that no 
man can deny the truth of that part of Scripture which 
we are now speaking of, without offering manifest vio- 
lence to his own faculties, and making it appear to the 
world that he is one wholly forsaken of his own reason ; 
which will be satisfactorily done, if we can clear these 
things: First, that it was morally impossible Moses 
should be ignorant of the things he undertook to write 
of, and so be deceived himself. Secondly, that it was 
utterly impossible he should have any design in deceiv- 
. ing others in reporting it. Thirdly, that it is certain from 
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"' but that his history is undoubtedly true. First, that it 
was morally impossible Moses should be deceived him- 
self, or be ignorant of the things which he writ of. Two 
things are requisite to prevent a man's being deceived 
himself. First/ that he be a person of more than ordinary 
judgment, wisdom, and knowledge. Secondly, that lie 
have sufficient information concerning the things be 
undertakes to write of. If either of these two be want- 
ing, it is possible for a man of integrity to be deceived; 
for an honest heart hath not always an fjrim and Thum- 
mim upon it; nor is fidelity always furnished with 
the acutest intellectuals. The simplicity of the dove is 
as liable to be deceived itself, as the subtlety of the ser- 
pent is to deceive others ; but where the wisdom of the 
serpent is to prevent being deceived, and the dove's inno- 
oency in not deceiving others, there are all the quaKfica- 
tions can be desired m any one who undertakes only to 
tell the truth. First, then, that Moses was a person of 
a ereat understanding, and sufficiently qualified to pot 
a difference between truth and falsehood, will afipear, 
first, from the ingenuity of his education ; secondly, irom 
the ripeness of his judgment, and greatness of bis exp^^* 
ence when he penned these things. 

First, we begin with his education. And here wtYt- 
quire at present no further assent to be given to what is 
reported concerning Moses in Scripture, than what wc 
give to Plutarch's Lives, or any other relations concermng 
the actions of persons who lived in former ages. Tw6 
things then we find recorded in Scripture conoermnj; 
Heb. XI. 25. Moses's education ; That he was brought up in the court n 
Aasy'ii, X2. Egyptf and that he was skilled in ail the learning ofm 
Egyptians; and these two will abundantly prove theiih> 
genuity of his education, viz. that he was a person both 
conversant in civn affairs, and acquainted with the ab- 
struser parts of all the Egyptian wisdom. 
II. And I confess there is nothing to me which doth ad- 

vance so much the repute of the ancient Egyptian learn- 
ing, as that the Spirit of God in Scripture should take so 
much notice of it, as to set forth a person (otherwise It- 
nowned for greater accomplishments) by his skill in tUs. 
For if it be below the wisdom of any ordinary person tD 
set forth a person by that which in itself is no matter of 
commendation, how much less can we imagine it of that 
infinite wisdom which inspired Stephen, in that apdbffy 
which he makes for himself against the Libertin^^ vm) 
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charged him with contempt of Moses and the law ? And CHAP, 
therefore certainly this was some very observable thing, "• 
which was brought in as a singular commendation of 
Moses, by that person whose design was to make it ap- 
pear how high an esteem he had of him. And hence it 
wpears that learning is not only in itself a great accom- 
plishment of human nature^ but that it ought to be look- 
ed upon with veneration, even in those vvho have excel- 
lendes of a higher nature to commend them. If a pearl 
retains its excellency when it lies upon a dunghill, it can 
certainly lose nothing of its lustre by being set in a crown 
of gold. If learning be commendable in an Egyptian, it 
18 no less in Moses, where it is enamelled with more noble 
perfections than of itself it can reach unto. All the ques- 
tion is, whether the ancient learning of the Egyptians was 
such as might be supposed to improve the reason and un- 
derstanding of men to such an hei^t, as thereby to make 
them more capable of putting a difference between truth 
and falsehooQ? Whetner it were such an overflowing 
Niltts as would enrich the understandings of all those who 
W4Kre in a capacity to receive its streams ? The truth is, 
there want not grounds of suspicion that the old Egyp- 
tian learning was not of that elevation which the present 
distance of our age makes us apt to think it was. And a Conring. de 
learned man hath in a set discourse endeavoured to shew Hcrmct. 
the great defects that there were in it. Neither can it, I ^^^j^'^^ij. 
think, be denied, but, according to the reports we have 
now concerning it, some parts of their learning were fri- 
vdlous^ others obscure, a great deal magical, and the rest 
short of that improvement which the accession of the 
parts, and industry of after-ages, gave unto it. But yet 
It is again as evident, that some parts of learning were 
invented by the Egyptians, others much improved, and 
that the Greeks didf at first set up with the stock they 
borrowed out of Elgypt ; and that learning chiefly flou- 
rished there, when there was (I had almost said) an 
Egyptian darkness of ignorance overspreading the face of 
Greece, as well as other nations. 

Which will appear by these considerations : The great III. 
antiquity of their repute for learning ; the great advan- 
tages they had for promoting it ; and the parts of learn- 
ing most in use among them. This, though it may seem 
a digression here, will yet tend to promote our design, by 
shewing thereby how qualified and accomplished Moses 
w^s to deliver to the world an history of ancient times. 
If we believe Macrobius, there was no. people in the 
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^^' makes Egypt in one place the mother of all artSy and in 
Macrob. another, the Egyptians, omnium philosophuB disciplinamm 
Saturn. 1. i.parentes, the Jathers of all the philosophic sciences. He 
c. 15. in derives elsewhere the original of all astronomy from them, 
\.\^ei 19^ V^^^ c^T^t^i primos omnium ccelum metiriy et scr atari au- 
Ibd ^^^^ though it be more probable that the nativity even of 

' astronomy itself was first calculated by the Chaldasans, 
from whom it was conveyed to the Egyptians. He like- 
wise appropriates all divine knowledge to them, where 
Id. Saturn, he saitti they were soli rerum divinarum conscii ; and after 
1. i. c. 14. calls Eg)'pt divinarum omnium disciplinarum compotem* 
.i3.j^ is sufficiently notorious what great repute the Egyp- 
tian learning hath been in with some in our latter times; 
in that our chymists look upon it as the greatest honour 
to their profession, that they think they can claim kindred 
of the old Egyptian learning, and derive the pedigree of 
their chymistry from the old E^ptian Hermes. But 
that vain pretence is sufficiently refuted by the fore- men- 
tioned learned man Conringius, in his tract on this sub- 
ject, de Hermetica Medicina, Franciscus Patricius pro- 
fesseth himself so great an admirer of the old Egyptian 
learning, that he thought it would be no bad exchange, 
if the Peripatetic philosophy were extruded, and the old 
Egyptian received instead of it. But the world is now 
grown wiser than to receive his Hermes Trismegistus for' 
the author of the old Egyptian philosophy, the credit of 
his author being for ever blasted, and the doctrine con- 
tained in the books under his name manifested to be a 
mere cento; a confused mixture of the Christian, Platonic, 
and Egyptian doctrine together : so that we could hardly 
maintain the justness of the repute of the ancient Egyp- 
tian learning from any thing now extant of it; but yet we 
see no reason to question it, especially since it is so ho- 
nourably spoken of in sacred writ, and seems in it to have 
been made the standard and measure of human wisdom. 
For which we have this observable testimony, that when 
the wisdom of Solomon is spoken of with the greatest 
advantage and commendation, it is set forth with this 
1 Kings IV. character, that it exceeded the wisdom of all the children of 
2^> 30, iu ^j^^ East country J and all the wisdom oj Egypt. Whence 
It is most natural and easy to argue, that certainly their 
learning must be accounted the greatest at that time in 
the world, or else it could not have been inferred that 
Solomon was wiser than all men, because his wisdom ex- 
celled theirs, unless we suppose their wisdom to have 
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been the greatest in that age of the world, when the wis- CHAP. 
dom of the Grecians (although in that time Homer is ^^' 
ftuj^osed to flourish) was not thought worthy the taking 
notice of. We see from hence then, as from an irrefra- 
gable testimony, that the wisdom of the Egyptians an- 
ciently was no trivial pedantry y nor mere superstitious and 
magical rites, but that there was something in it solid and 
substantial, or it had not been worth triumphing over by 
the wisdom of Solomon : it being true of that, what Lip- 
sius saith of the Roman empire, quicquid digrmm vinci vi- Lipsiua de 
debatur^vicit ; ccetera non tarn nanpotuit quam contempsit ; Magnitud. 
it was an argument of some great worth, that it was over- j, °™* * *' 
topped and conquered by it. 

Thus we see now just the repute of the ancient Egyp- iv, 
tian learning is from testimony; and we shall find as 
great reason for it, when we consider the great advantages 
the Egyptians had for promoting of learning among 
them» Two ways men come to knowledge; either by 
tradition from others, or by observation of their own* 
what the Egyptians had the first way, will be spoken to 
afterwards: we now consider the latter of these. All 
knowledge arising from observation, must be either of 
those sciences which immediately conduce to the benefit 
of men^s lives, or such whose end is to improve men's 
rational faculties in the knowledge of things. The for- Vid» Arist. 
mer necessity will put men upon the finding out 5 the^*^^*P^' '• 
latter require secessum et otioy freedom from other em- 
ployments, k mind addicted to them, and industry in the 
study of them, and a care to preserve their inventions in 
them. The study of geometry, among the Egyptians, 
owed its Q/riginal to necessity ; for the river Nile being 
swelled with, the showers falling in Ethiopia, and thence 
annually overflowing the country of Egypt, and by its 
violence overturning all the marks they had to distinguish 
their lands, made it necessary for them, upon every abate- 
ment of the flood, to survey their lands, to find out every 
one his own by the quantity of the ground upon the sur- 
vey ; the necessity of which put them upon a more dili- 
gent* enquiry into that study, that thereby they might 
attain to some exactness in that, which was to be of such 
necessary, constant, and perpetual use. Thence we find 
the invention of geometry particularly attributed by He- Herodot. 
rodotus, Diodorus, Strabo, and others, to the Egyptians, j^' "' ^' 
This skill of theirs they after improved into a greater Diod. 1. i. 
benefit, viz. the conveying the water of Nile into those Strab. 1.17. 
places where it. had not overflown to so great a height, as {^^ xvVii. ^^' 

^- 34- 
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II* did by the artificial cutting of several channels for that 
g^lj^ end ; wherein, saith Sirabo, the Eg;yptians' art and induiiry 
1. zvii. p. outwent nature itself. By this likewise they observed tM 
787- height of the overflowing of the river, whereby th^ 

knew what harvest to expect the following year ; which 
they did by a well near Memphis, (from the use of it 
called NeiXofAirpiov ;) upon the walls of which were the 
marks of several cubits, which they observe and pub- 
lish it to all, that they might provide themselves ac- 
cordingly. We see what grounds there are, even from 
profit and advantage, to make us believe that the Elgyp- 
tians were skilled in geometry, and the knowledge re- 
lating thereto. 
V. And for the promoting of all other knowledge, whoas 

end is contemplation, the very constitution of their com- 
monwealth did much conduce thereto ; for thereby it was 
provided that there should always be a sufficient number 
of persons freed from all other employments, who might 
devote themselves to a sedulous enquiry into the natures of 
things. Such were the Egyptian Priests, who, by the pe- 
culiar nature of the Egyptian superstitions, were freed 
from that burdensome service of sacrificing beasts, whidi 
the priests of other nations were continually employed 
about, and so they enjoyed not only an easy, but a very 
honourable employment; for they were the persons of 
the greatest honour, esteem, and authority among the 
Egyptians ; of which rank, as far as I can find, all were 
accounted, who were not soldiers, husbandmen, or ar- 
Stnb. I. tificers. For Strabo mentions no nobility at all in Egypt 
xvii. p. 787. distinct from the priests ; for he divides the whole com- 
monwealth into soldiers, husbandmen, and priests. And 
telling us that the other two were employed about mat- 
ters of war, and the king's revenues in peace, he adds, m' 

(TiXicov ^(rav, the priests minded the study, ofphilosopky and 
astronomy, and conversed most with their kings. And afteri 
speaking of their kings being studied in their arts, ai 
well as others of the priests, he adds, f&ed^ m ^v ecMii 
wksieov 6 fiio$y with whom they spent most of their lives* 
Agreeably to this, Plutarch tells us, that the kings them- 
selves were often priests ; and adds out of Hecataeus, that 
the kings used to drink wine by measure, iepsig oyrf^, iet 
cause they were priests; for, as he saith, the kings of 
J^ j^^*?J; Egypt were chosen either out of the rank of priesU or 
c. 9*. EdiL soldiers, ri /tcv h' cai^^laVy T«f $i $ia voflw yifw^ ^icB|M( noi 

OXOD. 
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TtiJi^^v looms' those two orders being of the greatest honour, CHAP. 
the one for valour, and the other for wisdom ; and if the ''• 
king were chosen out of the soldiers^ he was presently ' 
entered among the priests^ to learn their mystical sciences. 
Diodorus seems to reckon some great persons after the Diod.l.i. 
priestSi and distinct from the soldiery ; but if he means 
Dy these any other than some of the other two professions^ 
I must say^ as Casaubon doth in another case of Diodo- 
dorus, Sane Strabonis auctoritas multis siculis apud meC^axah, 
prcevalet ; Diodorus' s testimony is not to be weighed with ^°^' '"* 
Strabo*s. From whence we may understand the reason j^J" * 
why that Potipherah, whose daughter Joseph married^ is 
called ira, which some render the Priest, others the Gcn.xr1.45. 
Prince cf On; but these two we see are very consistent^ 
their priests being their great princes^ and Heliopolis^ or 
On, of which Potipherah was prince or priest, being the 
chief seat and university of the priests of Egypt. Now itciem.Alcx. 
is evident from Clemens Alexandrinus, that the Egyptians Strom. 1. v. 
did not communicate their mysteries promiscuously to 
al}y but only to such as were in succession to the crown, 
or else to tnose of the priests and their children, who were 
mOBt apt and fit for them, both by their diet, instruction, 
and family. For this was unalterably observed among 
them, that there was a continued succession of a profes- 
«on in their several families, both of priests, soldiers, and 
husbandmen, whereby they kept their several orders with- 
out any mixture or confusion ; which is confessed both 
by Herodotus and Diodorus : so that by this constitution Herodot. 1. 
learning was among them confined to the priests, which jj-.^ 37-, 
highly advanceth the probability of that tradition pre-j,'^^; '*' 
served among the Egyptians concerning Moses, (which 
likewise strongly proves our present design,) viz. Mane- 
tho's records, as Josephus tells us, that Moses was onejoseph. i. i. 
of the priests at Heliopolis, and that his name among c- 26. c. 
them was Osarsiphus, who changing his name, was called q^^Jj *^* 
Moses, and in the time of Anienophis conducted the 
leprous people out of Egypt, (so the Egyptians, out of 
their hatred of the Israelites, call them.) And Chaere- 
mon, another Egyptian priest in the same author, calls 
Moses a scribe, and Joseph (by whom probably he means 
Joshua) a sacred scribe; and saith that the Egyptian 
name of Moses was Tisithen, and of Joseph, Poteseph. 
Now this tradition did in all probability arise from the 
repute of Moses's learning and wisdom, which being 
among them proper to their priests, they thence ascribed 
that name to him 3 although probably he might come to 

VOL. I. I 
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^^' had to Pharaoh's daughter. 



VI. We come now to consider the parts of the Egyptian 

learning, in which the Scripture tells us Moses was 
PhiloJud. skilled. This by Philo Judseus is branched into anth- 
Jjy*^* meticy geometry J music, and hieroglyphical philosophy ; but 
torn. u. Sixtus Senensis, more comprehensively, from Diodorus, 
p. 84. Ed. Diogenes Laertius, and others, divides it into four parts^ 
Man^y. mathematical, natural, divine, and moral. Their skill in 
l^ii/p jj/the mathematical parts of learning hath been pardy 
shewed already, and might be more largely, from that 
skill in them which the Grecians gained from the Egyp- 
lambl. dc tiaus ; as both lamblichus and Porphyry speak of Pytna- 
Vita Pyth. goras, that he gained his skill in geometry chiefly from 
Ed. Kuster. ^^^ Egyptians : for these, as Porphyry saith, of a long 
Porphyr. dc time had been very studious of geometry, as the Phoe- 
vit. Pyth. nicians of arithmetic, and the Chaldseans of astronomy. 
EdtRom. ^^^ lamblichus (and I think deservedly) takes notice of 
the TO IvcTTrpoahxTov, the difficult access of the Egyptian 
priests, especially as to acquaintance with their myste- 
Strab. 1. ries ; and so Strabo calls them, fAuorixow^ xai Sutr/xwoWrouf, 
xvii,p.8o6. g^^jj who concealed their learning under many symbols, 
and were not easily drawn to unfold it. And yet we 
might think the two-and-twenty years time which Py- 
thagoras is thought to have spent among them, had been 
enough to have insinuated himself into their utmost ac- 
quaintance, and to have drawn from them the knowledge 
of their greatest mysteries : but yet we have no great 
reason to think he did, if we believe the story in Dioge- 
nes Laertius, of his sacrificing an hecatomb for the fipd- 
ing out that demonstration, which is now contained in 
the forty-seventh proposition of the first of Euclid. Yet 
this did not abate the Grecians' esteem of the Egyptians' 
mathematical learning ; for in Plato's time Eudoxus Cni- 
dius went into Egypt on purpose to acquire it ; and De- 
Clem. Al. niocritus's boast, that none of the Arsepedonaptse in Egypt 
Strom, l.i. (so their priests were called, as Clemens Alexandrinus 
P- 357- and Eusebius tell us, who relate the story) exceeded him 
L^. c.T.^ in the mathematics, proves, at least inferred, that they 
biodor. l.i. were then in greatest esteem for them. Their great skill 
c- 49t 50- in astronomy is attested by Diodorus, Strabo, Herodotus, 
xvU.p.^4i.^"^ others, and by their finding out the course of the 
Hcrodot. year by the motion of the sun ; which was the invention 
l.ii. C.4. of the Heliopolitan priests. How much they valued geo- 
Strom.T.vi. S^^V^Yy appears from Clemens's description of the *Ie^- 
p. 757* * ypoLi^iMT&Js, or sacred scribe, in the solemn procession ; for 

Ed. Ozon. 
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he was required to be skilful in hieroglyphics, cosmogra- chap. 
phy, geography, the motions of the planets, the choro- ^^' 
fpaihhy of Egypt, and description of the Nile. Eustathius, 
in nis notes on Dionysius, attributes the invention of geo- 
graphical tables to Sesostris, who caused the lands he had 
conq[uered to be described in tables, and so communi- 
cated to the Egyptians, and from them to others. Their 
skill in natural philosophy could not be very great, be- 
cause of their magic and superstition, whereby they were 
hindered from all experiments in those natural things, 
which they attributed a divinity to: but they seem to 
have been more exact and curious in natural history ; for 
any prodigies, or any thing that was anomalous in nature, 
they did, saith Strabo, ^tXoTrpayf^oves-Epov avufepsiv el$ tu Upk 
ygamMtra, with a great deal of curiosity insert in their sacred 
records; and Herodotus adds, that more things of that na~ 
iure are observed by them than by any other nation; which, 
saith he, they not only diligently preserve, but frequently 
compare together, and from a similitude of prodigies ga- 
ther a similitude of events. But that which gained the 
JIgyptians the greatest repute abroad, seems to have been 
their early skill in physic, which is so much spoken of by 
Homer, Plato, Herodotus, Plutarch, Diogenes Laertius, 
and others, that it were impertinent troubling a reader's 
patience with the proof of that which is so generally con- 
iisssed. A great evidence of the antiquity of this study 
among them is (if Manetho may be so far credited) that 
Athotis, the second king of the first dynasty of the Thi- 
niteSy was a physician himself, and writ some books of 
anatomy; and the second king of the third dynasty of 
the Memphites was, for his skill in physic, honoured 
among them by the name of jEsculapius. Pliny affirms Plin. Nat. 
it to have been the custom of their kings to cause dead ^'^t. l. xix. 
bodieshto be dissected, to find out the nature of diseases ;^'^|j'jj' , 
and elsewhere tells us, that the original of physic among 
them was from the relations of those who by any remedy 
were cured of any disease, which for a memorial to pos- 
terity were recorded in their temples. Their hierogly- 
phical and mystical learning hath made the greatest noise 
in the world, and hath the least of substance in it ; which 
whoever will not be convinced of without perusal of 
Kircher's Oedipus jEgyptiacus, will at last find it fully 
done to his hand by the successless endeavours of that 
otherwise learned man. I cannot think any rational man 
could think that study worth his pains, which at the 
highest can amount but to a conjecture 3 and when it is 
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BOOK come to that with a ^at deal of p^ns, it is nothing bnt 
Jl- some ordinary and trivial observation. As in that famous 

■"""-"* hieroglyphic of Diospolis, so much spoken of by the an- 
cients, where was a child to express coming into the 
world, an old man for going out of it^ an hawk for God, 
an hippopotaums for hatred, and a crocodile for impu- 
dence ; and all to express this venerable apophthegm, 
ye thai coine into the worldy and that go out of it, God 
hates impudence. And therefore certainly this kind of 
learning deserves the highest form among the difficiles 
nugce; and all these hieroglyphics put together will make 
but one good one, and that should be for labour lost, 
VII. There is yet one part of learning more among them 

which the Egyptians are esteemed for ; which is the po- 
litical and civil part of it, which may better be caUed 
wisdom than most of the foregoing. Two things speak 
much the wisdom of a nation ; good laws, and a prudent 
management of them. Their laws are highly commended 
by Strabo and Diodorus; and it is none of the least 
commendations of them, that Solon and Lycurgus bor- 
rowed so many of their constitutions from them : and for 
the prudent management of their government, as the con- 
tinuance of their state so long in peace and quietness is 
an invincible demonstration of it, so the report given of 
them in Scripture adds a further testimony to it; for 
Isa. xix. therein the king of Egypt is called the Son of the Wise, 
as well as the son of ancient kings; and his counsellors 
are called wise counsellors of Pharaoh^ and the wise men; 
whereby a more than ordinary prudence and policy must 
be understood. Can we now imagine such a person as 
Moses was, bred up in all the ingenuous literature of 
Egypt, conversant among their wisest persons in Pha- 
raoh's court, having thereby all advantages to improve 
himself, and to understand the utmost of all that they 
knew, should not be able to pass a judgment between a 
mere pretence and imposture, and real and important 
truths ? Can we think that one who had interest in so 
great a court, all advantages of raising himself therein, 
should willingly forsake all the pleasures and delights at 
present, all his hopes and advantages for the future, were 
he not fully persuaded of the certain and undoubted truth 
of all those things which are recorded in his books ? Is it 
possible a man of ordinary wisdom should venture him- 
self upon so hazardous, unlikely, and dangerous employ- 
ment, as that was which Moses undertook, which could 
have no probability of success, but only upon the belief that 
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that God who appeared unto him, was greater than all CHAP. 
the Gods of Egypt, and could carry on his design by his ^^* 
power, maugre all the opposition which the princes of 
the world could make against it? And what possible 
ground can we have to think that such a person, who did 
verily believe the truth of what God revealed unto him, 
should dare to write any otherwise than as it was re- 
vealed unto him ? If there had been any thing repugnant 
to common reason in the history of the creation, the fall 
of man, the universal deluge, the propagation of the 
world by the sons of Noah, the history of the patriarchs, 
had not Moses rational faculties as well as we ? Nay, had 
he them not far better improved than any of ours are ? 
And was not he then able to judge what was suitable to 
reason and what not ? And can we think he would then 
deliver any thing inconsistent with reason, or undoubted 
tradition then, when the Egyptian priests might so rea- 
dily and plainly have triumphed over him, by discovering 
the falsehood of what he wrote? Thus we see that Moses 
was as highly qualified as any of the acutest Heathen 
philosophers could be, for discerning truth from false- 
hood; nay, in all probability he far excelled the most re- 
nowned of the Grecian philosophers in that very kind of 
learning wherewith they made so great noise in the 
world, which was originally Egyptian, as is evident in the 
whole series of the Grecian philosophers, who went age 
after age to Egypt to get some scraps of that learning 
there which Moses could not have but full meals of, be- 
cause of bis high place, great interest, and power in 
£gypt. And must those hungry philosophers then be- 
come the only masters of our reason, and their dictates 
be received as the sense and voice of nature, which they 
either received from uncertain tradition, or else delivered 
in opposition to it, that they might be more taken notice 
of in the world ? Must an avTog e<pa be confronted with, 
Thus saith the Lord ? and a few pitiful symbols vie autho- 
rity with divine commands ? and Ex nihilo nihil Jit be 
sooner believed than In the beginning God created the hea* 
vens and the earth ? What irrefragable evidence of reason 
is that so confident a presumption built upon, when it 
can signify nothing without this hypothesis, that there is 
nothing but matter in the world ? And let this first be 
proved^ and we will never stick to grant the other. I 
may confidently say, the great gullery of the world hath 
been, taking philosophical dictates for the standard of 
reason^ and unproved hypotheses for certain foundations 
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BOOK for our discourse to rely upon. And the seeking to re- 
^' concile the mysteries of our faith to these, hath been that 
which hath ahnost destroyed it, and turned our religion 
into a mere philosophical speculation. But of this else- 
where. We see then, that, insistmg merely on the ac- 
complishment and rational perfections of the persons 
who speak, we have more reason to yield credit to Moses 
in his nistory, than to any philosophers in their specula- 
tions. 
Vlir. And that which in the next place speaks Moses to be a 
person of wisdom, and judgment, and ability to find out 
truth, was his age and experience when he delivered 
these things to the world. He vented no crude and in- 
digested conceptions, no sudden and temerarious fancies; 
the usual issues of teeming and juvenile wits : he lived 
long enough to have experience to try, and judgment to 
distinguish, a mere outside and varnish from what was 
solid and substantial. We cannot then have the least 

S round of suspicion that Moses was any ways unfit to 
iscern truth from falsehood ; and therefore was capable 
of judging the one from the other. 

But though persons be never so highly accomplished 
for parts, learning, and experience, yet if they want due 
information of the certainty of the things they deliver, 
they may be still deceived themselves ; and if they pre- 
serve it for posterity, be guilty of deceiving others. Let 
us now therefore see whether Moses had not as great ad- 
vantages for understanding the truth of his history, as he 
had judgment to discern it. And concerning all those 
things contained in the four last books of his, to his 
own death, it was impossible any should have greater 
than himself, writing nothing but what he was pars 
magna himself of, what he saw, and heard, and did. And 
can any testimony be desired greater than his whose ac- 
tions they were, or who was present at the doing of 
them ; and that not in any private way, but in the most 
public capacity ? For although private persons may be 
present at great actions, yet they may be guilty of mis- 
representing them, for want of understanding all circum- 
stances precedent and subsequent, or for want of under- 
standing the designs of the chief instruments of action: 
but when the person himself, who was the chief in ally 
shall undertake to write an exact history of it, what evi- 
dence can be desired more certain than that is, that there 
,^ could be no defect as to information concerning what 

was done? The only scruple then that can be made, 
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must be concerning the passages of former times which chap. 
Moses relates. And here I doubt not but to make it ap- U- 
pear, that, insisting only on all that can be desired in a 
bare historian, (setting aside divine revelation,) he had as 
true and certain information of the history of those for- 
mer ages, as any one can have of things at that distance 
from themselves 5 and that is, by a certain uninterrupted 
tradition of them, which will appear more clear and evi 
dent in that nation of which Moses was, than in any other 
nation in the world ; and that on these two accounts : 
First, The undoubted lineal descent from father to son in the 
Jewish nation. Secondly, Their interest lying so much in 
the preserving this tradition entire. 

First, That thej'e was a certain u?imixed lineal descent ix. 
from father to son in the Jewish nation. The great cause 
of most of the confusion in the tradition of other nations, 
was the frequent mixing of several families one with an- 
other : now that God might, as it were, on purpose sa- 
tisfy the world of the Israelites' capacity to preserve the 
traoition entire, he prohibited their mixture by marriages 
with the people of other nations and familiesn So that in 
Moses's time it was a very easy matter to run up their 
lineal descent as far as the flood, nay, up to Adam ; for 
Adam conversed sometimes with Lamech, Noah's father ; 
for Lamech was born A.M. 874. Adam died 930; so that 
fifty-six years, according to that computation, were Adam 
ana Lamech contemporary. Can we then think Noah ig- 
norant of the ancient tradition of the world, when his fa- 
ther was so long cosevous with Adam ; and Mathuselah 
his grandfather, who was born A. M. 687, died not till 
A. M. 1656, according to our most learned Primate of 
Armagh, i. e. was 600 years contemporary with Noah. 
Sem his son was probably living in some part of Jacob's 
time, or Isaac's at least; and how easily and uninter- 
ruptedly might the general tradition of the ancient his- 
tory be continued thence to the time of Moses, when the 
nmnber of families agreeing in this tradition was in- 
creased, and withal incorporated by a common ligament 
of religion ! I demand then, where can we suppose any 
lenorance, or cutting off this general tradition, in so con- 
tmued a succession as here was? Can we imagine that 
the grand-children of Jacob could be ignorant of their 
own pedigree, and whence they came into Egypt ? Can 
"wt think a thing so late and so remarkable as the ac- 
count of their coming thither should be forgotten, which 
was attended with so many memorable circumstances; 
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BOOK especially the selling and advancement of Joseph, whose 
^*' memory it was impossible should be obliterated in so 
short a time ? Could Jacob be ignorant of the country 
whence his grandfather Abraham came ; especially when 
he lived so long in it himself, and mamed into that 
branch of the family that was remaining there, when he 
had served his uncle Laban ? Could Abraham, when be 
was contemporary with Sem, be ignorant of the truth of 
the flood, when Sem, from whom he derived himself, was 
one of the persons who escaped it in the ark t Could 
Sem be ignorant of the actions before the flood, when 
Adam, the first man, lived so near IJie time of Noah? 
And could Noah then be ignorant of the creation and the 
fall of man ? Thus we see it almost impossible that any 
age among them then could be ignorant of the passages 
of the precedent, which Aey were so few generations re- 
moved from, that they could with ease derive themselves 
from the first man. What then can we say ? that any of 
these had a design of deceiving their posterity, and so 
corrupted the tradition ? Besides, that it could be hardly 
possible at that time, when there were so many remain- 
ing testimonies of former times. What end can we ima- 
gine that any parents should have in thus deceiving their 
children ? or what advantage should come to them by 
such a deceit ? Nay, I shall now manifest in the second 
place, that the whole interest of their children lay in pre- 
serving this tradition certain and entire. For their hopes 
of possessing Canaan, and title to it, depended upon the 
promise made unto Abraham 400 years before; which 
would not only keep awake their sense of Divine Provi- 
dence, but would make them careful during their bond- 
age to preserve their genealogies ; because all the right 
they could plead to their possessions in Canaan, was 
from their being of Abraham's seed. And besides this, 
on purpose to be a memorial to them of passages be- 
tween God and Abraham, they had in their flesh a badge 
of circumcision, which would serve to call to mind those 
transactions which had been between God and their fore- 
fathers. These things then do fully demonstrate, that, 
insisting only on rational evidence, the Israelites were 
the most certain conservators of the ancient history of 
the world ; and can we then think that Moscis, who was 
the ruler among them, should not fully understand those 
things which every Israelite could scarce be ignorant of, 
and might correct the mistakes of Moses in his history, 
if he had been guilty of any uch ? These things I sup- 
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3 have made the first proposition evident, that it was CHAP. 
•ally impossible Moses should be deceived himself^ or ^'* 
ignorant of the things which he reports to others; 
b because he had abilities sufficient to discover truth 
n falsehood^ and sufficient information of the passages 
ormer times. 
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CHAP. III. 

Moses's Fidelity and Integrity proved. 

I. Moses considered as an Historian, and as a Lawgiver ; his Fi^ 
delity m both proved ; clear Evidences that he had no intent to 
deceive in his History, Freedom from private Interest, Impar- 
tiality in his Relations, Plainness and Perspicuity of StUe, II. 
jis a Lawgiver, he came armed with Divine Authority, which 
being the main Thing, is fixed on to be fully proved froffi his Acr 
tions and Writings, III. The Power of Miracles the great Evi- 
dence of Divine Revelation, Two grand Questions propounded. 
In what Cases Miracles may be expected, and how known to be 
true. No Necessity of a constant Power of Miracels in a Church: 
IV. Two Cases alone wherein they may be expected. When amj 
Thif^ comes as a Law from God, and wfien a Divine Law is to 
be repealed. The Necessity of Miracles in those Cases as an Evi- 
dence of Divine Revelation asserted, V, VI, VII. Objectioru 
answered. No Use of Miracles when the Doctrine is settled, and 
owned by Miracles by the first Revelation, No Need ofMiracUs 
in Reformation of a Church, 

BOOK X HE second proposition contains the proof of Moses's 
^^' fidelity, that he was as far from having any intent to 



I. deceive others, as he was from being deceived himself. 
Two ways Moses must be considered ; as an historian, 
and as a lawgiver. The only inducement for him to de- 
ceive as an historian, must be some particular interest 
which must draw him aside from an impartial delivery of 
the truth ; as a lawgiver, he might deceive, if he pre- 
tended Divine revelation for those laws which were only 
the issues of his own brain, that they might be received 
with a greater veneration among the people; as Nuroa 
Pompilius and others did. Now if we prove that Moses 
had no interest to deceive in his history, and had all 
rational evidence of Divine revelation in his kiws, we shall 
abundantly evince the undoubted fidelity of Moses, in 
every thing recorded by him. We begin then with his 
fidelity as an historian; and it being contrary to the 
common interest of the world to deceive and be deceived, 
we have no reason to entertain any suspicions of the 
veraeity of any person, where we cannot discern some 

Eeculiar interest that might have a stronger bias upon 
im than the common interest of the world. For it 
is otherwise in morals than in naturals ; for in naturals we 
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see that every thing will leave its proper interest to pre- CHAP. 

serve the common interest of nature; but in morals^ '!*• 

there is nothing more common than deserting the com- 

mon interest of mankind^ to set up a peculiar -interest 

against it : it being the truest description of a politician^ 

that he is one who makes himself the centre, and the 

whole world his circumference ; that he regards not how 

much the whole world is abused, if any advantage doth 

accrue to himself by it. Where we see it then the design 

of any person to advance himself or his posterity, or to 

set up the credit of the nation whose history he writes, 

we may have just cause to suspect his partiality; because 

ive then find a sufficient inducement for sucn a one to 

leave the common road of truth, and to fall into the paths 

of deceit. But we have not the least ground to suspect 

any such partiality in the history of Moses ; for nothing 

MS more clear than that he was free from the ambitious 

design of advancing himself and his posterity, who, not* 

ithstanding the great honour he enjoyed himself, was 



content to leave his posterity in the meanest sort of 
attendance upon the tabernacle. And as little have we 
^ground to thmk he intended to flatter that nation, which 
^^e so lively describes, that one would think he had rather 
sftr design to set forth the frowardness, unbelief, unthank- 
fulness, and disobedience of a nation towards a gracious 
1, than any ways to enhance their reputation in the 
'orld^ or to ingratiate himself with them by writing this 
of them. Nay, and he sets forth so exactly the 
fsulings and grosser enormities of all the ancestors 
of this nation whose acts he records, that any impartial 
reader will soon acquit him of a design of flattery, when. 
Sifter he hath recorded those faults, he seeks not to ex- 
tenuate them, or bring any excuse or pretence to palliate 
them. So. that any observing reader may easily take 
notice that he was carried on by a higher design than the 
i common people of historians are ; and that his drift and 
k scope was to exalt the goodness and favour of God 
1 towards a rebellious and obstinate people : of which 
I there can be no greater nor more lively demonstration, 
than die history of all the transactions of the Jewish 
nation, from their coming forth of Egypt, to their utter 
rain and desolation. And Moses tells them, as from 
God himself, it was neither for their number y nor /AeirDcut.¥ii. 
goodnesSy that God set his love upon theniy but he loved ^' ®' 
ihem because he loved therrij i. e. no other account was to 
be given of his gracious dealing with them, but the free- 
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BOOK ness of his own bounty, and the exuberancy of his good- 
ii' ness towards them. Nay, have we not cause to admire 
the ingenuity as well as veracity of this excellent person- 
age, who not only lays so notorious a blot upon the stock 
of his own family Levi, recording so punctually the in- 
Gen. xxxiv. humanity and cruelty of him and Simeon in their dealinn 
^ ,. with the Sechemites, but likewise inserts that curse whidi 
5» ?» 7." ^*® '®^^ upon their memory for it, by their own father at 
his decease ! And that he might not leave the least 
suspicion of partiality behind him, be hath not done as 
the statuary did, (who engraved his own name so artifici- 
ally in the statue of Jupiter, that one should continue ai 
long as the other :) but what the other intended for the 

E raise of his skill, Moses hath done for his ingenuity, that 
e hath so interwoven the history of his own failings and 
disobedience with those of the nation, that his spots are 
like to continue as long as the whole web of his history is 
like to do. Had it been the least part of his design to 
have his memory preserved with a superstiiious veneration 
among the Jews, how easy bad it been for him to have 
left out any thing that might in the least entrench upon 
his reputation ? But we £nd him very secui>e and careless 
in that particular; nay, on the other side^ very studious 
and industrious in depressing the honour and deserts of 
men, and advancing the power and goodness of God. 
And all this he doth, not in an affected strain of rhetoric, 
whose proper work is impetrare Jidem mendacio, and, as 
Tully somewhere confesseth, to make thimsseem otherwise 
than they are ; but with that innate simjmcity and plain- 
ness, and yet withal with that imperatoria brevitasy that 
majesty and authority, that it is thereby evident he 
sought not to court acceptance, but to demand belief; nor 
had any such pitiful design of pleasing his readers with 
some afiected phrases, but thought that truth itself had 
presence enough with it to command the submission of 
our understandings to it. 
II. Especially when all these were delivered by such a one 

who came sufficiently armed with all motives of credibility 
and inducements to assent, by that evidence which he 
gave that he was no pretender to Divine revelation, but 
was really employed as a peculiar instrument of state un- 
der the God and Ruler of the whole world. Which if it 
be made clear, then all our further doubts must presently 
cease, and all impertinent disputes be silenced, when the 
Supreme Majesty appears empowering any person to dic- 
tate to the world the laws they must be governed by* 
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if any thing be repugnant to our rational faculties^ CHAP, 
is^ that God should dictate any thing but what is ^^^' 
t certainly true, or that the Governor of the world 
lid prescribe any laws but such as were most just 
reasonable. If we suppose a God, we cannot ques- 
veracity to be one of his chiefest attributes; and that 
impossible the God of truth should employ any, to 
il any thing as from him, but what was undoubtedly 
So that it were an argument of the most gross and 
asonable incredulity, to distrust the certainty of any 
I which comes to us with sufficient evidence of Di- 
revelation ; because thereby we shew our distrust of 
"cracity of God himself. All that we can desire then, 
ly reasonable satisfaction concerning the evidence of 
le revelation in the person whose words we are to 
t; and this our gracious God hath been so far from 
ing men^ that he hath given all rational evidence of 
ruth of it. For it implying no incongruity at all, to 
lotions of Grod or ourselves, that God should, when 
(ases him, single out some instrument, to manifest his 
to the world ; our enquiry then leads us to those 
18 which may be proper notes and characters of such 
son who is employed on so high an embassy. And 
: are chiefly these two : If his actions be such as 
I not flow from the power of mere natural causes ; 
f the things he reveals be such as could not proceed 
any created understanding. First then for his ac- 
: tnese striking most upon our outward senses, 
, they are any thing extraordinary, do transmit along 
the impressions of them to the understanding an 
opinion of the person that doth them : whereas the 
height of knowledge, or profoundness of things dis- 
ed, can have no such present power and influence 
any, but such as are of more raised and inquisitive 
3 : and the world is generally more apt to suspect it- 
eceived with words, than it can be with actions ; and 
1 miracles, or the doing of things above the reach of 
B, hath been always embraced as the greatest testi- 
of Divine authority and revelation. For which 
is this evident reason, that the course of nature 
settled by Divine power, and every thing acting 
by the force of that power it received at first, 
ms impossible that any thing should really alter the 
of things, without the same power which at first 
iced them. This then we take for granted, that 
5ver such a power appears, there is a certain evidence 
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BOOK of a Divine presence going along with such a person who 

1^ enjoys it. And this is that which is most evident in the 

" actions of Moses, both as to the miracles he wrought 

both in Egypt and the wilderness, and his miraculous 

deliverance of the Israelites out of Egypt; this latto* 

being as much above the reach of any merely civil 

power, as the other above natural. 

III. We therrfore come to the rational evidence of that 

Divine authority whereby Moses acted, which may be 

fathered from that Divine power which appearea in 
is actions ; which being a matter of so great weight and 
importance (it being one of the main bases whereon 
the evidence of Divine revelation, as to us^ doth standj 
and withal of so great difficulty and obscurity (caused 
through the preferring some parties in religion above the 
common interest of it,) it will require more care and 
diligence to search what influence the power of miracles 
hath upon the proving the Divine commission of those 
who do them. Whether they are such undoubted cre- 
dentials, that wherever they are produced, we are pre- 
sently to receive the persons who brinff them, as extraor- 
dinary embassadors from heaven, employed on some pe- 
culiar message to the sons of men ? For the full statine 
of this important question, two things must be cleared. 
First, In what cases miracles may be expected as creden- 
tials to confirm an immediate commission from heaven? 
Secondly, What rational evidences do attend those mira- 
cles, to assure us they are such as they pretend to be ? 

First, For the cases wherein these miracles are to be 
expected as inducements to, or confirmations of our fiEutb, 
concerning the Divine employment of any persons in the 
world. And here I lay down this as a certain foun- 
dation, that a power of miracles is not constantly and 
perpetually necessary in all those who manage the affairs 
of heaven here on earth, or that act in the name of God 
in the world. When the doctrine of faith is once settled 
in sacred records, and the Divine revelation of that doc- 
trine sufficiently attested by a power of miracles in the 
revealers of it, what imaginable necessity or pretext can 
there be contrived for a power of miracles, especially 
among such as already own the Divine revelation of the 
Scriptures ? To make then a power of working miracles 
to be constantly resident in the Church of God, as one of 
the necessary notes and characters of it, is to put God 
upon that necessity which common nature is freed froin> 
viz. of multiplying things without sufficient cause to 
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be given for them ; and to leave men's faith at a stand CHAP, 
when God bath siven sufficient testimony for it to rely ^^^' 
upon. It is a thing too common and easy to be ob- 
served^ that some persons, out of their eagerness to up- 
hold die interest of their own party, have been fain to 
establish it upon such grounds, which, when they are 
sufficiently searched to the bottom, do apparently under- 
mine the common and sure foundations whereon the be- 
lief of our common Christianity doth mainly stand. It 
were easy to make a large discourse on this subject, 
whereby we may rip open the wounds that Christianity 
hath received, through the contentions of the several 
parties of it ; but this imputation cannot with so much 
reason be fastened on any party, as that which is nailed to 
a pretended infallible chair : for which we need no other 
instance than this before us. For while the leaders of 
that party make a power of miracles to be a necessary 
note of the true Church, they unavoidably run men upon 
this dangerous precipice, not to believe any thing as 
a matter of faith, where they iind not sufficient miracles 
to convince them that is tne true Church which pro- 
j>ound8 it to them. Which necessarily follows from their 
^acknowledged principles; for it being impossible, ac- 
<;ording to them, to believe any thing with a Divine faith, 
T>ut what is propounded by the Church as an infallible 
^uide ; and it being impossible to know which is this in- 
Sdlible guide, but by the notes and characters of it, and 
one of those notes being a power of miracles, I cannot 
£nd out my guide but by this power; and this power 
xiust be present in the Church, (for nothing of former 
^iges concerning faith, as the miracles of Christ, his 
xiesurrection, &c. is to be believed, but on the Church's 
account;) and therefore where men do not find suffi- 
<:ient conviction from present miracles to believe the 
Church to be an infallible guide, they must throw off all 
£uth concerning the Gospel ; for as good never a whit, as 
iiever the better. And therefore it is no wonder atheism 
should be so thriving a plant in Italy ; nay under, if not 
xvithin the walls of Rome itself, where inquisitive persons 
4o daily see the jugglings and impostures of priests in 
^eir pretended miracles ; and from thence are brought to 
look upon religion itself as a mere imposture, and to 
think no Pope so infallible, as he that said. Quantum nobis 
profiiit hcec de Christo fabula ? Such horrid consequences 
do men drive others, if not bring themselves, to, when 
^ey employ their parts and industry rather to uphold a 
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BOOK corrnpt interest, than to prcnnote the belief of the ac- 
^ knowledged principles of Christian fudi. But as loag m 
we assert no necessity of such a power of miracles to be 
the note of any true Church, nor any such necessity of aa 
in&llible guide, but that the miracles wrought by Cbriit 
and his Apostles were sufficient evidences of a Divine 
K>irit in them ; and that the Scriptures were recorded by 
them to be an infallible rule of faith ; here we have raoie 
clear reason as to the primary motives and grounds of 
£uth, and withal the in&llible veracity of God in the 
Scriptures, as the last resolution of faith. And while we 
assert such an in&Ilible rule of fiuth, delivered to us by 
such an unanimous consent from the first delivery of i^ 
and then so fully attested by such uncontrollaUe mira- 
cles, we cannot in the least understand to what end a 
power of miracles should now serve in the Chuidi, 
especially among those who all believe the Scriptures to 
be the Word of God. Indeed before the great harvest 
of converts in the primitive times were brought in, both 
of Jews and Gentiles, and the Church fuUy settled in re- 
ceiving the Canon of the Scriptures universally, we find 
€rod did continue this power among them ; but after tbe 
Books of the New Testament were generally embraced as 
the rule of faith among Christians, we find them so &r 
from pretending to any such power, that they reject 
the pretenders to it, such as the Donatists were, and 
pleaa upon the same accounts as we do now against 
the necessity of it* We see then no reason in the wdAd 
for miracles to be continued where the doctrine of iaith is 
settled ; as being confirmed by miracles in the first preach- 
ers of it. 
IV. There are only these two cases then wherein miracles 

may justly and with reason be expected. First, When 
any person comes as by an extraordinary commission 
from God to the world, either to deliver some peculiar 
message, or to do some more than ordinary service. Se- 
condly, When something that hath been before esta- 
blished by Divine law, is to be repealed, and some other 
way of worship established instead of it. First, When 
any comes upon an extraordinary message to the world, 
in the name of, and by commission from God, then it 
is but reason to require some more than ordinary evidence 
of such authority j because of the main importance of 
the duty of giving credit to such a person, and the great 
sin of being guilty of rejecting that Divine authority 
which appears m him. And in this case we cannot tbinlt 
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that God would require it as a duty to believe, where he chap. 
doth not give sufficient arguments for faith, nor that he ^'J* 
will punish persons for such a fault, which an invincible •""*"" 
Ignorance was the cause of. Indeed God doth not use 
to necessitate faith, as to the act of it ; but he doth 
80 clearly propound the object of it, with all arguments 
inducing to it, as may sufficiently justify a believer's 
choice in point of reason and prudence, andf may leave all 
unbelievers without excuse. I cannot see what account 
a man can give to liimself of his faith, much less what 
apology he can make to others for it, unless he be suffi- 
cientl;^ convinced in point of the highest reason that it 
was his duty to believe ; and in order to that conviction, 
there must be some clear evidence given, that what is 
spoken hath the impress of Divine authority upon it. 
Now what convictions there can be to any sober mind 
oonceming Divine authority in any person, without such 
a power of miracles going along with him, when he is to 
deliver some new doctrine to the world to be believed, I 
confess I cannot understand. For although I doubt not 
but wherever God doth reveal any thing to any person 
immediately, he gives demonstrable evidence to the in- 
ward senses of the soul, that it comes from himself; yet 
this inward sense can be no ground to another person to 
believe his doctrine divine, because no man can be a com- 
petent judge of the actings of another's senses; and it is 
impossible to another person to distinguish the actings of 
the Divine Spirit from strong impression? of fancy, by 
the force and energy of them. If it be said. That we are Object. 
bound to- believe those who say they are fully satisfied of 
their Divine commission; I answer, first. This will expose Answ. 
us to all delusions imaginable ; for if we are bound to 
believe them because they say so, we are bound to believe 
all which say so ; and none are more confident pretenders 
to this than the greatest deceivers, as the experience 
of our age will sufficiently witness. Secondly, Men must 
necessarily be bound to believe contradictions ; for no- 
thing is more ordinary than for such confident pre- 
tenders to a Divine Spirit to contradict one another ; and 
it may be, the same person in a little time contradict 
himself: And must we still be bound to believe all they 
say ? If so, no philosophers would be so much in request 
as those Aristotle disputes against in his Metaphysics, 
who thought a thing might be, and not be, at the same 
time. Thirdly, The ground of faith at last will be but a 
mere human testimony, as far as the person who is to be- 
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BOOK lieve is capable of judging of it. For the quesdon bein^ 
U- Whether the person I am to believe bath Divine autho- 
. rity for what he saith} what ground can I have to belieie 
that he hath so ? Must I take his bare affirmation for it? 
If so, then a mere human testimony roust be the ground 
of Divine faith, and that which it is last resolved into, ff 
it be said. That I am to believe the Divine authoriiw bg 
which he speaks, when he speaks in the name of God; I 
answer, the question will again return, how I shall know 
he speaks this from Divine authority} And so there must 
be a progress in infinitum^ or founding Divine faith on a 
mere human testimony, if I am to believe Divine reve- 
lation merely on the account of the person's affirmation 
who pretenas to it. For in this case it holds good, Aot 
appareniis et non existentis eadem est ratio ; if he be di- 
vinely inspired, and there be no ground inducing me to 
believe that he is so, I shall be excused if I believe him 
not, if my wilfulness and laziness be not the caose of my 
unbelief. 
V. If it be said. That God will satufy the minds of goti 

men concerning the truth of Divine Revelation; I grant it 
to be wonderrolly true ; but all the question is de meii^ 
how God will satisfy diem ? Whether merely bv in^ 
ration of bis own Spirit in them, assuring them that it ii 
God that speaks in such persons ; or by ^ving them rs- 
tional evidence, convincing them of sufficient grounds to 
believe it. If we assert the former way, we run into 
these inconveniences: First, we make as immediate a 
revelation in all those who belie\-e, as in those who are to 
reveal Divine truths to us ; for there is a new reveladon 
of an object immediately to the mind, viz. that suck i 
person is inspired of God, and is not after the common way 
of the Spirit's illumination in believers, which is by en- 
lightening the faculty without the proposition of any new 
object, as it is in the work of grace. So that according 
to this opinion there must be immediate inspiration as to 
that'act of £uth whereby we believe any one to have been 
divinely inspired, and consequently to that whereby we 
believe the Scriptures to be toe word of God. Secondly, 
Doth not this make the fairest plea for men's unbelief? 
For I demand, Is it the duty of those who want that 
immediate illumination, to believe, or no ? If it be not 
their duty, unbelief can be no sin to them ; if it be a 
duty, it must be made known to be a duty ^ and how 
can that be made known to them to be a duty, when they 
want the only and necessary means of instruction in or- 
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to it? Will God condemn them for that, which it was CHAP, 
ossible they should have, unless God gave it them ? ^"' 
I how can they be left inexcusable^ who want so 
;h as rational inducements to faith ? for of these I 
r speak, and not of efficacious persuasions of the mind, 
m there are rational arguments for faith propounded. 
I lastly, I suppose the case will be cleared, when we 
i notice what course God hath always taken to give 
ational satisfaction to the minds of men, concerning 
persons whom he hath employed id either of the 
mentioned cases. First, for those who have been 
loved upon some special message and service for 
I, be hath sent them forth sufficiently provided with 
ifestations of the Divine power whereby they acted ; 
most clear and evident in the present case of Moses, 
du8 iv. I, Off 3949 5 f where Moses puts the case to 
, which we are now debating of. Supposing, salth 
;bat I should go to the Israelites, and tell them God 
appeared to me, and sent me to deliver them ; and 
should say, God had not appeared unto me, how 
lid I satisfy them? God doth not reject this objection 
[osesas savouring of unbelief, but presently shews him 
be should satisfy them, by causing a miracle before 
face, turning his rod into a serpent; and God gives 
as the reason of it, verse 5. that they may believe tliat 
Lord God of their fathers^ the God of Abrahamj the 
^f haaCy and the God of Jacob 9 hath appeared unto 
It seems God himself thought this would be the 
: pregnant evidence of God's appearing to him, if he 
ight miracles before their faces. Nay, lest they 
Id think one single miracle was not sufficient, God, 
le immediate following verses, adjoins two more, 
b he should do in order to their satisfaction; and 
er, verse ai. God gave him a charge to do all those 
lers before Pharaoh, which he had put into his hand : 
accordingly we find Pharaoh presently demanding a 
z\t of Moses, Exodus vii. 9. whicn accordingly 
;s did in his presence; though he might suppose 
aoh's demand not to proceed from desire of satisfac- 
but from some hopes that, for want of it, he might 
rendered his credit suspected among the Israelites, 
deed, after God had delivered his people, and had yy. 
id them in a way of serving him according to the 
delivered by Moses, which he had confirmed by un- 
donable miracles among them, we find a caution, 
n by Moses himself, against those which should pre- 
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BOOR tend signs and wonders, to draw them offfroro the reli« 
IJ- gion established by the law of Moses. And so likewise 
0g^^ JJ.JJJ under the Gospel, after that was established by the unpa- 
i, a/3, * ralleled miracles of our Saviour and his Apostles, we find 
frequent cautions against being deceived by those who 
came with pretences of doing great miracles. But thid is 
so far from infringing the credibility of such a testimony, 
which is confirmed by miracles, that it yields a strong 
confirmation to the truth of what I now assert ; for the 
doctrine is supposed to be already established by miracles, 
according to which we are to judge of the spirits of such 
pretenders. Now it stands to the greatest reason, that, 
when a religion is once established by uncontrolled mi- 
racles, we should not hearken to every whiffling conjurer, 
that will pretend to do great feats, to draw us on from 
the truth established. In which case, the surest way to dis- 
cover the imposture is, to compare his pretended miracles 
with those true and real ones which were done by Moses 
and Christ ; and the ground of it is, because every person j 
is no competent judge of the truth of a miracle ; ror the ] 
devil, by his power and subtlety, may easily deceive all such 
as will be led by the nose by him, m expectation of some i 
wonders to be done by him : and therefore, as long as ' 
we have no ground to question the certainty of those mi- 
racles which were wrought by Christ or Moses, I am 
bound to adhere to the doctrine established by those mi- 
racles, and to make them my rule of judging all persons 
who shall pretend to work miracles. Because, i. I do 
not know how far God may give men over to be deceived 
by lying wonders, who will not receive the truth in the 
love of it ; i. e. those that think not the Christian religion 
sufficiently confirmed by the miracles wrought at the first 
promulgation of it. God in justice may permit the devil 
to go further than otherwise he could, and leave such 
persons to their own credulity, to believe every imposture 
and illusion of their senses for true miracles. 2. That^ 
doctrine which was confirmed by undoubted miracles,-- 
hath assured us of the coming of lying wonders, whereby^ 
many should be deceived. Now this part of the doctrine^ 
of the Gospel is as certainly true as ^ny of the rest, for it:: 
was confirmed by the same miracles tnat the other was ^ 
and besides that, the very coming of such miracles is an^ 
evidence of the truth of it, it falling oUt. so exactly accord — 
ing to what was foretold so many hundred years since — 
Now if this doctrine be true, then am I certain the intend 
of these miracles is to deceive, and that those are de — 
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ceived who hearken to themj and what reason then have chap. 
1 to believe them? 3. To what end do these miracles "'• 
serve ? Are they to confirm the truths contained in Scrip- 
ture ? But what need they any confirmation now^ when 
we are assured by the miracles wrought by Christ and 
his Apostles, that the doctrine by them preached came 
from God ; and so hath been received upon the credit pf 
those miracles ever since ? Were these truths sufficiently 
proved to be from God before, or no ? If not, then all 
former ages have believed without sufficient ground for 
faith ; if they were, then what ground can there be to 
confirm us in them now. ? Certainly God^ who never doth 
any thing but for very great purposes, will never alter the 
course of nature, merely for satisfaction of men's vain 
curiosities. 

But it may be, it will be said, it was something not vii. 
jFully revealed in Scripture which, is thus confirmed by 
miracles : but where hath the Scripture told us that any 
thing not fully revealed therein should be afterwards con- 
firmed ? Was the Scripture an infallible rule of faith while 
this was wanting in it ? Did Christ and his Apostles dis- 
charge their places, when they left something unrevealed 
to us ? Was this a duty before these miracles, or no ? If 
it was, what need miracles to confirm it ? If not, Christ 
hath not told us all necessary conditions of salvation. 
For whatever is required as a duty, is such ; as the neg- 
lect of it runs men upon damnation. Lastly^ men's faith 
will be left at continual uncertainties ; for we know not, 
according to this principle, when we have all that is ne- 
cessary to be believed, or do all that is necessary to be 
practised in order to salvation. For if God may still 
make new articles of faith, or constitute new duties by 
fresh miracles, I must go and enquire what miracles are 
wrought in every place, to see that I miss nothing that 
may be necessary for me, in order to my happiness in an- 
other world. 

If men pretend to deliver any doctrine contrary to the 
Scripture, then it is not only necessary that they confirm 
it by miracles, but they must manifest the falsity of those 
miracles on which that doctrine is believed, or else they 
must use another miracle to prove that God will set his 
seal to confirm both parts of a contradiction to be true : 
which being the hardest task of all, had need be proved 
by very sufficient and undoubted miracles ; such as may- 
be able to make us believe those are miracles, and are 
not^ at the same time ; and so the strength of the argu- 
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*'• prove it by. 

By this discourse these two things are clear; First, 
that no pretences of miracles are to be hearkened to, 
when the doctrine we are to believe is already established 
by them, if those miracles tend in the least to the dero- 
gation of the truth of what was established by those for- 
mer miracles. Secondly, that when the full doctrine we 
are to believe is established by miracles, there is no ne- 
cessity at all of new miracles for confirmation of any of 
the truths therein delivered. And therefore it is a most 
unreasonable thing to demand miracles of those, to prove H 
the truth of the doctrine they deliver, who do first so- 
lemnly profess to deliver nothing but what was confirmed 
by miracles in the first delivery of it, and is contained in 
tne Scriptures of the Old and New Testament ; and se- 
condly, do not pretend to any immediate commission 
from heaven, but do nothing but what in their con- 
sciences they think every true Christian is bound to do : 
much more all magistrates and ministers, who believe j 
the truth of what they profess : which is in their places 
to reform all errors and abuses which are crept into the -j 
doctrine or practice of Christianity, through the corrup- I 
tion of men or times. And therefore it is a most unjust 4 
and unreasonable demand of the Papists, when they re- ^ 
quire miracles from our first Reformers, to prove the 
truth of their doctrine with. Had they pretended to have 
come with an immediate commission from heaven to 
have added to the doctrine of the Gospel, there had been 
some plea for such a demand ; but it was quite otherwise 
with them : their only design was to whip the buyers and 
sellers out of the Temple^ to purge the Church from its 
abuses. And although that by Jerome was thought to 
be one of our Saviour's greatest miracles 5 yet this by oi 
is conceived to be no other than the duty of all magis- 
trates, ministers^ and private Christians; these by their 
prayers, ministers by their doctrine, and magistrates by j 
their j ust authority. 1 
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CHAP. IV. 

The Fidelity of the Prophets succeeding Moses. 

I. An Order of Prophets to succeed Moses^ by God's own Appoint- 
ment in the Law of Moses. II. The Schools of the Prophets; 
III. the Original and Institution of them. IV. The Cities of 
the Levites. The Occasion of their first Institution, V. The 
Places of the Schools of the Prophets, and the Tendency of the 
Institution there to a prophetical Office. VI. Of the Music used 
in the Schools of tlie Prophets, VII. The Roman Assamenta, 
and the Greek Hymns in their solemn Worship, VIII. The 
two Sorts of Prophets among the Jew8> lieger and extraordinary. 
Ordinary Prophets taken out of tJie Schools, proved by Amos 
and Saul. 

JiUT although now under the Gospel (the revelation of CHAP. 
God's will being completed by Christ and his Apostles) ^^' 
vi^fr have ho reason either to expect new revelations^ or <• 
new miracles for confirming th^ old ; yet under the law, 
GrOd training up his people by degrees till the coming of 
Christy there was a necessity of a new supply of divine 
messengers, called Prophets, to prepare the people, and 
make way for the coming of Christ. As to whom these 
two things are considerable. 

. Firsts Those prophets, whose work was to inform the 
people of. their duties, or to reprove them for their sins, 
oar to prepare them for the coming of the Messias, (which 
yirere their chief tasks,) had no need to confirm the truth 
of their doctrine or commission from heaven, by the 
BTQrking of miracles among them. And that on these 
two. accounts. 

First, Because God did not consummate the revelation 
af his mind and will to the Jews by the ministry of 
Mqses, but appointed a succession of prophets to be 
Uttpng them, to make known his mind unto them. Now 
in« this case, when the prophetical office was established 
imong them, what necessity was there that every one 
tb&t came to them upon an e^Bnd from God, snould 
pffove his testimony to be true by miracles, when in the 
li$icharge of his office he delivered nothing dissonant 
from the law of Moses ? It is one argument God intend- 
td a succession of prophets, when he laid down such 
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BOOK, rules in his law for the judging of them, whether they 
^^- were truly inspired or no, Deut. xviii. ai, aa. And in 
' that same place God doth promise a succession of pro- 

phets, Deut. xviii. 15, 18. A prophet will the Lord God 
raise up unto thee like unto me ; to him shall ye hearken. 
Which words though in their full and complete senise 
they do relate to Christ, (who is the great prophet of the 
Church,) yet whoever attends to the full scope of the 
words, will easily perceive that the immediate sense of 
them doth relate to an order of prophets which should 
succeed Moses among the Jews; between whom and 
Moses there would be a great similitude as to their birth, 
calling, and doctrine, though not a just equality, which 
is excluded, Deut. xxxiv. JO, 11 : and the chief reason 
why it is said there that the other prophets fell so much 
short of Moses, is in regard of the signs and wonders 
which he wrought, as is there largely expressed. Nor 
may it seem strange, that by a prophet should be under- 
stood an order oi^ succession of prophets, when it is ac- 
knowledged by most Protestants that by 6 'Avrlxp^Sy '^ - 
Antichrist, is understood a rank and succession of several . 
persons in the same name and function. And' that it il. i 
to' be understood in those words concerning a successiot 
of prophets, will appear by the occasion of their being 
brought in ; for ver. 14. God prohibits them to hearken, 
after the manner of their neighbour-nations, to observers 
of times and Diviners, and then brings in the followixig 
words, ver. 15. as to the reason of that prohibition, that 
God would raise up a prophet among themselves like unto 
V. Arabic. Moses ; and to him should they hearken. Now let any ra- 
Calv, in tional man judge whether it were so probable an argu- 
loc. P. Fa- ment to keep them from hearkening to Diviners of otto 
giura. Pet. nations, that there should a prophet arise aooo years after 
Com. Class. "^'^^ unto Moses, as that he would raise up a continued 
1. cap. 3. succession of prophets among themselves, to whom th^ 
sect. 12. should hearken. Thus Origen, in his excellent book j 
Origcn.con. against Cclsus, shews the necessity of the prophetical 1 
lib.*i!'p! office among the Jews from hence ; For, saith he, it being 
aS. Ed. written in their law that the Gentiles hearkened unto orU' ' 
Spencer. ^/^^ q;^ divinations; but God would not suffer it to be so 
Dent. XVIII. Q^Qjjg ifi^yji^ if presently follows, A prophet will the Lord 
God raise tip in the midst of thee, &c. Therefore, saith he, i 
tvhen the nations round about them had their oracles, and 
several ways of divination, all which wei'e strictly prohibited 
among the Jews, if the Jeius had no way of foreknowing 
things to come, it had bee?i almost impossible, considering 
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the great curiosity of human nature^ to have kept them from CHAP. 
despising the law of MoseSy or apostatizing to the Heathen '^' 
^yracleSi or setting up something Uke them among themselves. '"~"~""" 
Which interpretation of his seems to have a great deal of 
reason, not only from the coherence of the words here, 
but from the analogy of many other precepts of the law 
of Moses ; which it is most certain have a respect to the 
customs of the idolatrous nations round about them. An- 
other reason why it itf most probable, that by this is un- 
derstood a succession of prophets, is the "charge which 
follows against false prophets, and the rules to discover 
them, ver. 20, 21, 22; which had not been so pertinent 
and coherent, if jhe opposition did not lie between the 
order of true prophets among the Jews, and the false 
prophets, which should rise up in the midst of them. 
And that which yet further justifies this interpretation is, 
that there is no other place in the whole Pentateuch 
which doth expressly speak of a succession of prophets, if 
this be not understood of it; and is it any ways probable 
a matter of so great moment and consequence should be 
wholly pretermitted ? especially when we find it so exactly 
^performed in the succeeding ages of the Jewish common- 
wealth ; their immediate rulers, like dictators at Rome, 
after Moses's death, being most raised up by immediate 
incitation and impulse from God, and many of them in- 
spired with a spirit of prophecy. How should the Jews 
have expected these, or obeyed them when they appear- 
ed, had not God foretold it to them, and provided them 
for it by the law of Moses ? 

Neitner did these prophets arise singly among them, n. 
like blazing stars, one in an age, to portend future events, 
but whole constellations of them sometimes appeared to- 
gether; yea, so many smaller prophets were sometimes 
iinited together, as made i^ a perfect Galaxy, when they 
were entered into societies, and became schools of the 
prophets: for such we frequently read of in Scripture. 
The original and institution of which may cast a further 
light into our present design, and shew us the little rea- 
son the Jews could have to expect miracles from them to 
confirm their doctrine, who were brought up in the 
knowledge of their law, and were called out from their 
several societies into the prophetical office by the imme- 
diate incitation of God himself: which being so com- 
monly known among them, there needed no such extra- 
ordinary proofs to manifest the Divine authority by which 
they were employed. *Two things then we shall eiidea- 
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II- schools of the prophets ; and, secondly, that it was the 
ordinary course for the prophets by employment to be 
taken forth of these societies wherein they were educated. 
First, for the original and institution of these schools of 
the prophets. The first seminaries, or places of institution 
among the Jews, were the cities of the Levites, which 
were dispersed up and down in the several tribes of 
Israel; God thereby turning that *into a blessing, which 
was pronounced as a curse upon Levi by his father Jacob, 

Gen. xlix. viz. that he should be divided in Jacob, and scattered m 

7* Israel. But though the fulfilling of that prophecy might 

be the primary ground of that scattering, yet it is evident 
that God aimed at some further good in it, both in refer- 
ence to the Levites and the Israelites. Lyra undertakes 
to assign four reasons of this distribution of the cities of 

Josh. xxi. the Levites among the tribes, i. Because, if they had 
lived but in one tribe, the worship of God woula have 
seemed to have been confined to that tribe. 2. Because . 
they would have been a burthen to that tribe they had i 
their habitations in. 3. From the equity of being main- \ 
tained by all who served for all. 4. Because it was thdr j 
office to teach the people, and therefore it was necessary • 
they should live among them. These reasons are most I 

Abulensis of them opposed by Abulensis, but defended by others* 

''^i^rt s"* ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ which most insist on, it being the pecn- 
V. Shcrlog. li^J* office of the Levites to teach the people ; so 2 Chron. 
Antiq. He- XXXV. 4. jind Said unto the Levites, qui erudiebant omnem 
bnic 1. 11. Israelerriy as Vatablus renders it, who taught all Israel; 
Muiasln ^"^ Masius insists on that as the great reason of their dis- 
Josh. c. i4.persion, to be ready to teach the law among the Israel- 
ites. But yet all those who are agreed that teaching the 
law was the duty of the Levites, are not yet agreed of the 
manner of that teaching; fof there being two parts of 
their law, the one ceremonial and judicial, and the other 
moral and spiritual, the question is, whether of these two 
did belong to, or was performed by the Priests and Le- 
vites ? There are many who understand all that office of 
teaching, which belonged to the Priests and Levites, to 
be merely concerning the ceremonial law, i. e. deciding 
all cases and controversy which should arise concerning 
their ceremonial worship^ which in Levit. x. io« is call^ 
putting a difference between holy and unholy , and between 
clean and unclean. But It seems somewhat strange that 
God should take so great care about the shell and outside 
of his worship, and "lione at all for the moral and spi- 
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ritual part of it, especially when he had set apart a whole CHAP, 
tribe merely for his own service, and freed them from all ^^' 
other employments, that they might have a greater liberty 
to attend upon the things relating to his service 5 espe- 
cially when it is mentioned as the duty of the Priests and 
Levites, to teach all the statutes which the Lord had spoken Lev. x. 10. 
to them by the hand of Moses, and that they shall teach^^^}:. 
Jacob thy statutes, aria Israel tku law : which, notwith- *"*"' *°* 
standing what Abarbinel and others say, must certainly 
comprehend as well the moral as the ceremonial part of 
Moseses law. And the Priest's lips are said to preserve Mai. ii. 7. 
knowledge: and God saith they should seek the law at his 
mouth ; Jor he is the messenger of the Lord of Hosts. Do 
these things import no more than mere deciding the cases 
of the ceremonial law ? But whatever God's intention in 
the institution of the Levites was, we find not much in 
Scripture of what they did for the promoting the moral 
and spiritual part of Divine worship. But it is no news 
to hear that societies, instituted for good and pious ends, 
should degenerate from the first intention of the founders 
of them ; and thus it is probable it was with the Levites, 
who finding the most of their benefit and advantage to 
come in by the ceremonial cases, might grow more neg- 
ligent of the moral part of Divine service, which brought 
no secular emolument to them. 

And thence we read not of these schools of the pro- m. 
phets, which were societies in order to spiritual instruc- 
tion, till about the time of Samuel ; and many think him 
to have been the first author of them : for it is evident 
that about his time the priesthood was grown to a great 
deceneracy, and men thereby estranged from the wor- 
ship of God; so that there seemed almost a necessity 
then of restoring some societies, who might have a spe- 
cial eye to the spiritual part of God's worship and ser- 
vice. The occasion of the institution of them seems to i Sam. iii. 
to have been from the resort which the people had to the ^• 
high places for sacrificing, during the captivitjr or uncer- 
tain abode of the ark of God after the desolation of Shi- 
lot. Now the people resorting to these places to per- 
form their solemnities, it was so ordered, that a company 




muel. The first mentioned, i Sam. x. 5, 10. which can- 
not be Ramah, although the Syriac and Arabic versions 
so render it; for Samuel had his own residence in Ramah, 



1 
1. 
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BOOK whither Saul went to him^ i Sam. ix. 18^ 19. but in this 
^'- chapter we find Samuel sendine Saul on a journey from 
him, beyond Bethel and the plain of Tabor; ana there 
tells him he should meet with the company of prophets 
upon the hill of Gody ver. 5. Some think it was called the 
hill of God because of its height ; as the cedars of God, 
and the mountains of God for the highest : so Tirinus un- 
derstands it ; but Menochius, far more probably, quia in 
Sara.Tii. ea erat coetus et veluti schola prophetarum. The Cnaldee 
paraphrast renders it, ad collem in quo area Domini. R. 
Solomon makes this hill to be Kirjahjearim, and there- 
fore called the hill of God ; because the ark was there io 
the house of Ahinadab in the hill. But Lyra thinks be 
hath proved, that before this time the ark was removed 
Vid. Jun. from Kirjahjearim to Mizpah ; but Abulensis more pro- 
iD loc. bably conceives it was never removed thither, and thuks 
this hill of God to be no other than Gibeah of Benjamini 
where Saul inhabited; and thence the wonder was the 

freater, to see him prophesy among those who had 
nown his former life and education. The other place is 

18, ao. Naioth, in Ramah, where was a high place, whither the I 
people came to sacrifice. This Kamah seems to have i 

I Sam. i. I. been the place of Samuel's nativity, called Bamathum '^ 
Sophim ; which the Syriac version renders collis specula- 
rumy (some, who would be ready to improve every thing 
for their purpose, would think it was so called in allusion 
to the employment of the young students there.) Sp 

Heins. Ex- Heinslus conceives cd*DK tmw to be understood. Numb. 

ciw**!^' xxiii. 14. the place of watchmen; from which word, saith 

cf«, .1. j^^^ without doubt, the Greeks derived their cofo), who 
were wont in such high places to observe the course and 
motions of the heavens. But to pass by such frivolous 
conjectures : it seems a great deal more probable that 
this Ramah, which the Septuagint, by a light mutation 
of the initial letters, calls *Af>fta^a*ft, was the same with 
Arimathasa, the town of Joseph mentioned in the Gos- 
pel. But the place where the school of the prophets was, 
seems to have been, with greatest conveniency, for a 
place of education, at some distance from the town. Va- 
tablus conceives it was built in the fields of Ramah ; and 
the word Naioth, saith Pet. Martyr, properly signifies 
pastures, and some remote places, quce fere sunt stud^ 
aptissima. The Chaldee paraphrast renders Naioth, by 
N3D^W n*3, a college, or school of prophetical educaiion^ 
Over this college Samuel himself was president, as most 
understand that place, i Sam. xix. 2,0. And when they saw 
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the company of prophets prophesying^ and Samuel standing CHAP. 
as appotntea over tnem. Jonathan renders it, Et Samuelem ^^- 
stantem docentem super eos. To which we may well apply " 

the words of Philo, speaking of the Jewish manner ofPhil. Jnd. 
instruction, To5 ftsv ijygftrfvo^ vpjyovjj^ivov xa) h^ia-xovros, toov ^^.7/ ^^• 
8f ^iSiSovTcoy tls xotKoxayoL^laVy xa) ^sArioufteveoy rare i^di} xa) p\ ,^g^ £^^ 
tw filw. The president going before and teaching, the rest Mangej. 
increasing in goodness, and improving in life and manners. 

Neither can we think so good and useful an institution IV. 
should presently degenerate, or be turned into another 
channel; and therefore some conceive that the most noted 
prophets, to the time of David, were the presidents of 
these colleges : such as besides Samuel were Helcana, 
Gadj Nathan, Heman, and Jeduthun ; and that they se- 
lected out the choicest and most hopeful of the young 
Levites^ and here educated them, together with the Na- 
zarites which came out of other tribes. And it seems 
very probable, that in all the most noted high places 
ivhither they went to sacrifice, there were such schools 
erected after the first institution of them. Thence we 
read of such multitudes of the prophets together in the 
time of Ahab, i Kings xviii. 4. for when Jezabel cut off 
the prophets of the Lord, Obadiah took an hundred, and 
hid them in caves : certainly their number was very great, 
when an hundred might be saved without missing. The 
chief places where they resided seem to have been 
Bethel, 2 Kings ii. 3. and Jericho, which was a large col- 
lege; for therein we read oi fifty sons of the prophets 
standing together out of their number, 2 Kings ii. 5, 7, 15. 
and GiJga], which haa been a place of religion from the 
first entrance into Canaan ; there we find the sons of the 
prophets sitting before Elisha, 2 Kings iv. 38. It seems 
most probable that the purity of God's worship among 
the ten tribes, after the defection in the dme of Jeroboam, 
was preserved by the prophets in their several schools and 
places of habitation ; whicn hath sufficient foundation in 
that place, 2 Kings iv. 23. where the Shunamite's husband 
asks her, Wherefore she would go to the man of God that 
day, seeing it was neither new moon nor Sabbath. Where- 
by it is both evident that the prophets did undertake the 
omce of instructing the people on their solemn festivals, 
and that it was their custom to resort to them for that 
end. Thus we see what care God took for the instruc- v. Manass. 
tion of his people, in a time of so general an apostasy as Ben Israel 
that of the ten tribes was, when the Church of God^J jx" 
could not be known by that constant visibility and out- 35. 
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BOOK, ward glory which some speak so much of, but was then 
II- clouded in obscurity, and shrouded itself under the man- 
"""""■""^^ ties of some prophets which God continued among them, 
and that not by any lineal succession neither; though the ' 
Jews would fam make the gift of prophepy to be a kind 
of cabala too, and conveyed in a constant succession from 
one prophet to another. Neither were these schools of 
the prophets only in Israel^ but in Judah likewise was 
God known ; and his name was great among these schools 
there. In Jerusalem itself there was a college, where 
Huldah the prophetess livedo 2 Kings xxii. 14. Some ren- 
der Miskna in secunda urbis parte ; for Jerusalem was di- 
vided into the upper and nether part of the city- Abu- 
lensis and Lyra will have it refer to the three walla of the 
city in whicn the three chief parts of it were comprised: 
in the first, the temple and the king's palace ; in the se- 
cond^ the nobles and the prophets houses ; and in the 
Joseph, de third^ the common people. Josephus seems to favour the 
Beii.Jud. division of the city into three parts; but Pineda tbinb 
Ed.'ozon. the second part of the city was most inhabited by arti- 
Pineda de fiCQTS, and that the prophets, and the wise mep^ and such 
Reb.Solom.as frequented the temple most, dwelt in the city of David 
. 111. c. a . ^^j^;„ ^jjg gj.g|. ^jjj . g^d therefore he conjectures that 

the college, was upon Mount. SH)n, (apd vSO properir 
called Sion CoIIcto :) and he explains that house^ whicn 
Wisdom is said to nave built ^ and neiun out her seven pil- 
larsy Prov. ix. i. by this college, which he supposeth was 
built by Solomon m Mount Sion; and thence, ver. 3. she 
is said to a-y upon the highest places of the city* Thus 
much may serve concerning the original and institutioq 
of these schools of the prophets. 
V. I now come to the second thing promised concerning 

the schools of the prophets, which is. That it was God!s 
ordinary method to call those persons out of these schools^ 
whom he did employ in the discharge of the propheticd 
office. Two things will be necessary for the clearing erf 
this. First, What tendency their education in those 
schools had towards the fitting them for their prophetical 
office ? Secondly, What evidence the Scripture gives us 
that God called the prophets out from these colleges) 
The first of these is very requisite to be cleared, because 
the prophetical office depending upon immediate inspira- 
tion, it is hard to conceive what influence any antecedent 
and preparatory dispositions can have upon receiving the 
• prophetical spirit. It is commonly known how much the 
generality of Jewish writers do insist on the necessity of 
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these qualifications antecedent to a spirit of prophecy^ i. chap. 
An excellent natural temper. 2,. Good accomplishiaents ^v. 
both of wit and fortunes. 3. Separation from the world. " 

4* Congruity of place, (which they make proper to Ju- 
dea.) 5. Opportunity of time. 6. And Divine inspiration, v. G. Vor. 
These are so largely discoursed of by many learned men in Maim. 
from Jewish writers, that it will be both tedious and im- j^^^*™- 
pertinent to recite much of their opinions concerning s^'i^.' Mr. 
them; who^ since they have lost the gift of prophecy^ Smith of ' 
seem to have lost too that wisdom and natural under- ^®P^®*7* 
standing, which they make one of the most necessary*^' ' 
qualifications of a prophet. It is not easy to imagine 
what subserviency riches could have to a prophetical spi- 
rit. Unless the Jews be of Simon Magus's opinion, that 
these gifts of the Holy Ghost may be purchased with 
money; and if so, they think themselves in as likely a 
way to bid fair for a prophetical spirit as any people in 
the world. Or is it that they think it impossible any 
without them should have that free, cheerful, and ^ne- 
rouB spirit^ which they make so necessary to a propnetic 
jsmiit, that it is an axiom of great authority with them, 
Spirkus sanctus non residet super hominem moestum : and 
they think Elisha's fit of passion did excuss his prophetic 
spirit from him^ which he was fain to retrieve again with 
a fit of music. There are only two sorts of those antece- 
dent (Sspositions which seem to bear any affinity with the 
prophetic spirit : and those are such as tended to the im- 
provement of their natural faculties, and such as tended 
to their advancement in piety, and consequently to the 
-flubduine all irregular motions in their souls : not that 
either of these did concur by way of efficiency to the 
production of a spirit of prophecy, (which is an opinion 
JVfaimonides seems very iavourable to,) but that GodMaimon. 
might make choice particularly of such persons, to re- J^?^« Nev* 
move all prejudices against them in those they were sent * "' ^' ^ * 
ainto; for nothing could possibly dissatisfy them more 
concerning Divine inspiration, than if the person who 
pretended to it were of very weak and shallow intellec- 
tuals, or known to be of an irregular conversation. In 
order therefore to the fuller satisfaction of men concern • 
Ltig these two qualifications, this institution of them in 
the schools of the prophets was of great subserviency ; 
k>ecause therein their only employment was to improve in 
knowledge, and especially in true piety : this latter being 
the most necessary disposition, since the Apostle hath 
told us that the prophets were holy men, who spake as iVctuzi- 
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BOOK they were moved by the Holy Ghost. And in order to thlsy 
^^^ the greatest part we can nnd of the exercises of those 
who were educated in these schools of the prophets, were 
instructions in the law, and the solemn celebration of the 
praises of God ; which appears in Scripture to have been 
their chief employment as prophets, and by which they 
I Sam. z. are said to prophesy : so at Gibeah, at the oratory ther^ 
S' we find a company of prophets coming down from the hijgh 

place with a psaftery^ a tabret and pipe, ana a harp hejm 
themy and prophesying. 
VI. It may seem somewhat strange to consider what rela- 

tion these musical instruments had to the prophesying 
here mentioned. Are musical notes like some seeds na* 
turalists speak of, which will help to excite a prophetic 
spirit ? Or do they tend to elevate the spirits of men, and 
so put them into a greater capacity of enthusiasm ? Or is 
it because music is so excellent for allaying the tnmultt 
of inward passions, and so fitting the soul for the better 
entertainment of the Divine Spirit ? Or was all this pro* 
phesying here spoken of nothing else but vocal and in- • 
strumental music ? So some indeed understand it, that it 
was only the praising God with spiritual songs and me* 
lody ; wherein one as the praccentor began a hymn, whick 
the rest took firom him and carried on. I confess it carria 
the fairest probability with it, that this prophesying with 
musical instruments was at their places and times of sa- 
crifices an adjunct, if not a part of the solemn service rf 
God ; which was managed chiefly by the choir of the 
sons of the prophets which were resident there, and were 
trained up in all exercises of piety and devotion. But 
yet I cannot see any reason to think that all this propbe* 
sying was merely singing of hymns, and playing upon 
their musical instruments to them, as some imagine ; be^ 
cause there seems to be implied some immediate impulses 
of a prophetic spirit, by what Samuel said to Saul, that 
i Sam. X. when he came among the prophets, the spirit of the huri 
^» would come upon him^ and he should prophesy with thmf 

and he should become another man. What strange im- 
pulse and wonderful transformation was this, merely for 
Saul to join with the prophets in their praises of Godl 
And this needed not so much admiration as followed 
there upon this action of SauPs, that it should become a 
1 Sam. X. proverb. Is Saul also among the prophets ? Certainly Sad 
12. was a very great hater of all spiritual music before, if it 

became a proverb merely for his being present at, or 
joining with this company in singing their hymns. There- 
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fore others think^ that those who are said particularly to CHAP, 
prophesy at these music meetings, were some persons as ^^^ 
chief among the rest, who, having their spirits elevated 
by the music, did compose hymns upon the place by a 
Divine energy inwardly moving their minds; so that 
there were properly Divine raptures in some of them, 
which transported them beyond the ordinary power of 
fancy or imagination, in dictating such hymns as might 
be suitable for the design of celebrating the honour of 
God. 

Neither may it seem strange that such an enthusiastic Vli. 
spirit should seize on them only at such solemn times, 
since we read in the New Testament of a like exercise of 
such gifts in the Church of Corinth, i Cor. xiv. 26. where 
we see in coming together every one had a psalm, a doctrine, 
a tongue, a revelation, &c. whereby it appears that they 
were inspired upon the place, etiam extemporales hymni 
stBpe ab afflatu ei-antj as Grotius there observes ; as we 
sees it in frequent instances in Scripture, of Simeon and 
Anna^ Moses and Miriam, Deborah and Isaiah ; and in 
the Christian Church, after that land-flood of inspired 
gifts was much abated in the Church, they kept up a 
custom much like to these extern poral hymns, as appears 
evidently by Tertullian, post aquavi manuakm el lamina ut Tertull. 
quisque de Scripturis Sanctis vel de proprio ingenio potest, Apoi. c. 39. 
tnrovocatur in medium Deo cancre. After they had ended ^^' ^^^' 
their love-feasts they begun their hymns, which were 
sither taken from the Scriptures, or of their own compo- 
dtion : which Pliny takes notice of as a great part of the Plin. Ep. 
Christian worship, that they did secnm invicem carmen^- ^'^^- 97' 
Chrisio quasi Deo dicere, tliey joined in singing hymns to 
Christ as God. Nay, we find something very parallel to 
:his preserved among the ruins of the Heathen worship: 
inch were the Assamenta among the old Romans, which 
were peculiarly sung to the honour of some particular 
Grod; thence the Assamenta Janualia, Junonia, Minervia, 
which were privata poemata et carmina in singulos eos 
Deos conscripta, as the learned Joseph Scaliger observes. Scalig. 
So likewise the Greeks had their solemn hymns to their ^""i- '^^ 
Gods; some to the propitious Gods, which they called xA>;- j^"' ^' 
T»if ZfAvwg, and the Latins properly Indigitamenta, and 
Carmen calatorium : others they had to their Fejoues, or 
teva Numina, which they called Sjxvouj uTroTpoTroiiovg' the 
Latins Carmen Averrimcate. But besides these, they had 
8ome peculiar to the several Deities: as wnyfog, to 
Diana; Uaiuv, to Apollo; *lovXo§, to Ceres; Dithyrambus^ 

VOL, I. L 
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BOOK to Bacchus; Adonidia, to Adonis, as Proclus teUs us in 

"' his Chrestomathia. And it is withal evident, that the 

Proclosap. Heathens thought some of their priests inspired whife 

Phot. Bibl. they were performing these solemn devotions to the Godi 

Cod. 239. (which probably was by Satan, as many other thuigs 

in Heathen worship, taken up in imitation of these inspiitd 

hyrans^ and music used by the sons of the propheiis;) 

but their hymns were so composed as to be fit rather to 

transport men beyond the power of their reason, than to 

compose and sweeten it, which was suitable to the fanatic 

enthusiasm which was so common among them. So 

Proclus tells us, that the lo-Bacche was fieSoama-fiAwisiMv 

XSo fpvayfutTijfidl of noise and din; and the Dithyrambitf 

was xex<V)]jX6yo^, xa) iroXu ro hdowri£&e$ fjLerx x^pe/a; IjxfaftudM^ 

a kind of extatic morrice'dance ; and theur priests were 

apprehended by them to be under a real enthusiasms^ 

these solemnities. So the Corybantes are described r^thor 

like madmen than mere enthusiasts by Strabo; thej 

P< 321. were Ivdouo'iafixo/ uves xa) Baxyixo), as he describes theoD^ 

dancing alout with their cynwals and drums, and arm 

and ptpesj (as though a Bedlam had been broke lode 

among them ;) vet tnis was in high esteem among thein; 

Strabo,!. x. for, as Strabo after saith, orn h^ova-iuirfjiig iitlvitja'h rwa^im 

P* 322. i^g^y 8oxe7, xa) r^ ftavrix^) yivsi vXijcri^^eiy, this enthusiOM 

seemed to have a divine touch with it, and to come very 

near to a prophetic spirit. 

But though the prophesying with music among the 
sons of the prophets might he by some exteraporafy 
hymns, immeaiately dictated by the praecentor of the cho- 
rus, yet we are not to imagine any such frantic actions 
among them as were among the Curetes and Corybantes; 
it being always the devil's temper to over-do when he 
strives to imitate, and, instead of solemn and set devo- 
tions, to carry men beyond all sense and reason. The 
Spirit of God did never dictate any Io-Bacche*s or Dithy*^ 
rambs to transport and amuse the spirits of men, but 
those sweet airs, which might both compose and elevate 
the spirits of all that heard them. For in probability the 
spirits of all these prophets were as lutes tuned to the 
same height, that when the Spirit of God did strike upon 
one of them, the rest presently answered to it, and so 
made up an entire consort among them* So Menoj^shios 
thinks the Spirit of Grod not only moved the spirit of him 
who was the praecentor, but the rest likewise who joined 
TornielU with him; and they are said to prophesy, saith Torniellus, 
Annal. forte quod non quascunque sed propheticas duntaxat eanti'- 
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prcMnerent) but from hence we clearly see what CHAP. 
;reat employment was in these schools of the pro- V^.: 
y which, as the same author expresseth, it was statis 
de rebus divijiis disserere^ et divinis laudibus vacare; 
hereby we understand what reference this institution 
in oroer to the prophetical office^ because the Spirit 
od did much appear among them, and all their ex- 
m. ^tended to piety, and so did remove all prejudices 

their persons, when God did send them abroad 
^ards. 

id so it is evident he frequently did, not to say al- vill. 
9 fbr that were to put too great a restraint upon the 
dkss Spirit of God : for sometimes, as will appear 
Rrards, God sent the prophets upon extraordinary 
ages, and then furnished them with sufficient evi- 
D of their Divine commission, without being beholden ' 
e testimonials of the schools of the prophets. But 
let these, God had a kind of lieger-prophets among 
leojile : such were the most of those whom we read 
1. Scripture, which were no penmen of the sacred 
itore: such in David's time we may conceive Gad 
Nathan 9 and afterwards we read of many other pro- 
B and seers among them, to whom the people made 

resort. Now these in probability were such as had 
. trained up in the prophetic schools, wherein the 
t of God did appear, but in a more fixed and settled 
than in the extraordinary prophets, whom God did 
out on some more signal occasions ; such as Isaiah 
Jeremiah were. We have a clear foundation for 
, a distinction of prophets in those words of Amos to 
Lsiah, Amos vii. 14, 15. 1 was no prophet, neither was 
Iraphet's son ; but I was a herdsman^ and a gatherer of 
more fruits: and the Lord took me as I followed the 
; and the Lord said unto we?. Go, prophesy to my peo^ 
iraeL Some understand the first words, I was not a 
hetj that he was not born a prophet, as Jeremiah was, 
designed and set apart to it from his mother's womb; 
I rather think by his not being a prophet, he means 
iras none of those resident prophets in the colleges or 
lols of them, not any of those who had led a prophetic 

and withdrawn themselves from converse with the 
Id: nor was /, saith he, the son of a prophet, i. e. not 
iffht up in discipleship under those prophets, and 
eby trained up in order to the prophetic function, 
dtdid inter discipulosprophetarum, as Pellican renders 
Hec institutione qua filii prophetarum quasi ad donum 
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BOOK prophetUB a paretUihus pmparabantWy saith Esdos. Non 
"' a puero educatus in scholis propheiids: so Calvin and most 



other modem interpreters understand it, as well as Abar- 
binel and tbe Jewish writers. Whereby it is evident that 
God's ordinary way for the prophets, was to take such as 
had been trained up and educated in order to that end,* 
although God did not tie up himself to this method, but 
sometimes called one from the court, as he did Isaiah; 
sometimes one from the herds, as here he did Amos, 
and bid them go prophesy to the house of Israel. There 
was then a kind of^ a standing college of prophets among 
the Israelites, who sbined as fixed stars in the firmament; 
and there were others who had a more planetary motion, 
and withal a more lively and resplendent illumination 
from the fountain of prophetic light. And further, it 
seems that the spirit of prophecy did not ordinarily seize 
on any, but sucti whose institution was in order to that 
end, by the great admiration which was caused among 
the people at Saul's so sudden prophesying, that it became 
I Sam. X. a proverb. Is Saul also among the prophets? which bad 
12, 19, 24. not given the least foundation for an adage for a strange 
and unwonted thing, unless the most common appear- 
ances of the spirit of prophecy had been among those 
who were trained up in order to it. Thus I suppose we 
have fully cleared the first reason why there was no ne- 
cessity for the ordinary prophets, whose chief office was 
instruction of the people, to prove their commission by 
miracles, because God nad promised a succession of pro- 
phets by Moses, and these were brought up ordinarily to 
that end among them ; so that all prejudices were suffi- 
ciently removed from their persons, without any such ex- 
traordinary power as that or miracles. 
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CHAP. V. 

The Trial of the Prophetical Doctrine. 

I. Rules of trying Prophets established in the Law of Moses. II. 
Tht Punishment of Pretenders, The several Sorts of false 
Prophets, The Case of the Prophet at Bethel discussed. III. 
The Trial of false Prophets belonging to the great Sanhedrin, 
IV. The particular Rules whereby the Doctrine of Prophets was 
judged. The proper Notion of a Prophet not foretelling future 
Contingencies, but having immediate Divine Revelation, V. 
Several Principles laid down for clearing the Doctrine of the 
Prophets, 1. That immediate Dictates of natural Light are 
not to be the Measure of Divine Revelation. Several Grounds 
for Divine Revelation from natural Light, VI. 2. Whatever is 
directly repugnant to the Dictates of Nature, cannot be of Di- 
vine Revelation, VII. 3. No Divine Revelation doth contradict 
a Divine positive Law, without sufficient Evidence of God*s In- 
ientkm to repeal that Law, VIII. 4. Divine Revelation in 
ike Prophets was not to be measured by the Words of the Law, 
but by the Intention and Reason of it. The prophetical Office 
a Kind of Chancery to the Law of Moses. 

X HE second reason why those prophets, whose main CHAP. 
ofEce was instruction of the people, or merely foretelling ^' 
iiiture events, needed not to confirm their doctrine by j^ 
miracles, is, because they had certain rules of trial by 
their law, whereby to discern the false prophets from the 
true ; so that if tney were deceived by them, it was their 
own oscitancy and inadvertency which was the cause of 
it. God, in that law which was confirmed by miracles 
undoubtedly divine, had established a court of trial for 
prophetic spirits, and given such certain rules of pro- 
c^ure in it, that no men needed to be deceived unless 
Lhey would themselves. And there was a greater neces- 
sity of such a certain way of trial among them, because 
Lt could not otherwise be expected, but in a nation where 
a. prophetic spirit was so common, there would be very 
wiany pretenders to it, who might much endanger the 
Haith of the people, unless there were some certain way to 
Gnd them out. And the more effectually to deter men 
either from counterfeiting a prophetic spirit, or from 
hearkening to such as did, God appointed a severe punish- 
Twent for every such pretender, viz. upon legal conviction 
that he be punished with death. Deut. xviii. ao. But the 
prophet which Jhall prefume to /peak a word in my name 

^3 
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BOOK which I have not commanded lUm to/peak, or thai shaU 
^^' J peak in the name of other godsyjhalljurely die. The Jews 
""""""""^ generally understand this of strangling, as they do alwayi 
in the law, when the particular manner of death is not ex- 
pressed. And therein a false prophet and a seducer were 
distinguished each from other, that a mere seducer was 
to be stoned to death under sufficient testimony. Dent 
xiii. 6, lo. but the false prophet is there said in geoenl 
V.Maiinon. only to be put to death, Deut. xiii. i, 5. The main ^- 
deidol.e. 5. ference between the seducer and false prophet was, that 
VoMium.* *^® seducer sought by cunning persuasions and plausihk 
arguments to draw them off from the worship of the true 
God ; but the false prophet always pretended Divine re- 
velation, for what he persuaded them to, whether he gate 
out that he had that revelation from the true God, or from 
idols and false gods. So that the mere pretence to Diviae 
revelation, was that which God would have punished with 
so great severity. 
II. The Jews tell us of three sorts of prophets who were 

to be punished with death by men, and three other sorts 
who were reserved to Divine punishment. Of the fint 
V. Excq)t. rank were these: i. He that prophesied that which he had 



Gem. San. not heard ; and for this they instance in 2^ekiah, the 
^ '• ^' '°* son of Chenaanah^ who made him horns of iron, and said, 
I Kings Thus saith the Lord : this was the lying prophet, a. He 
zzii. II. that speaks that which was revealed not unto him, but to 
Jer. zxviii. another: and for this they instance in Hananiah, the son 
"• of Azur^ (but how truly I shall not determine:) this was 

the plagiary prophet. 3. He that prophesied in the 
name of an iclol, as the prophets of Balaal did: this VB8 
the idol prophet. These three, when once fully convicted^ 
were to be put to death. The other rank of Uiose whidi 
were left to God's hand consisted of these : i. He that 
stifles and smothers his own prophecy, as Jonas did ; by 
which it may seem, that when the Divine Spirit did over- 
shadow the understanding of the prophets, yet it ofiered 
no violence to their faculties, but left them to the fiee 
determination of their own wills in the execution of 
their office: but this must be understood of a lower 
degree of prophecy ; for at some times their propheciea 
Jcr. XX. 9. were as fire in their bojies, that they were never at any 
rest till they had' discharged their office. But withal 
by the example of Jonas we see, that though the ^irit 
of prophecy, like the fire on the altar, could only be 
kindled from Heaven, yet it might be destroyed when it 
was not maintained with something to feed upon;- or 
when it met not with suitable entertainment -^^om the spi- 
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of those it fell upoti^ it might retreat back again to chap. 
en, or at least lie hid in the embers, till a new blast ^' 
, the Spirit of God doth ava^covu^eTv, retrieve it into its 
ler heilt and activity. Thus it was with Jonas* 9. 
other was, he that despised the words of a true pro- 

• Of such God saith, Deut. xviii. 19. And it shall 

• to pcLSSy that whosoever will not hearken to my words 
h he shall speak in my name, I will require it of him. 

tch Maimonides explams by Q^Dltr na nn^o, death by Maim, de 
hands of God, which he thus distinguisheth from theFui^^am. 
itb, that he makes the death, t>er manus Coeli, to he^f\^' ^' 
than the Cereth ; because this latter continued in the Abarbinel 

after death, but the other was expiated by death : dc Ccrcth. 
generally they interpret it of a sudden death which ^^^^J^^^' 
upon the person. 3. The last is he who hearkens notspons. et 
^e words -of his own prophecy; of which we have ai>»vort. 
t remarkable instance in Scripture, concerning theP'jJ?^* 
ihet whom God sent to Bethel, (whom Tertullian calls iiii/^f* 
cas, the Jews Hedua,) whom God destroyed in anVer. 18. 
iuaI manner for not observing the command which 
[ had given him, not to eat bread nor drink water at 
kel, nor turn again by the way he came. Neither was 
oy excuse to this prophet, that the old prophet at 
lel iold him that an angel spake unto him by the word 
be Lord, that he shoum turn back. For, i. Those 
im God reveals his will unto, he gives them full as- 
nce of it, in that they have a clear and distinct per- 
ion of God upon their own minds ; and so they have 
bubt but it is the word of the Lord which comes unto 
n:*but this prophet could have no such cert^nty of 
Divine revelation which was made to another, espe- 
y when it came immediately to contradict that which 

00. specially enjoined him. 2. Where God com- 
tds a prophet to do any thing in the pursuit of his 
si^e, tnere he can have no ground to question whe- 

• God should countermand it or no by another pro- 
t ; because that was in effect to thwart the whole de- 
i of his message. So it was in this action of the pro- 
t; for God intended his not eating and drinking in 
bel to testify how much he loathed and abominated 
: place since its being polluted with idolatry. 3. He 
ht have just cause to question the integrity of the 
prophet, both because of his living in Bethel, and not 
aly, according to his office, reproving their idolatry : 

that God should send him out of Judaea upon that 
r errand, which would not have seemed so probable, 
tiere had b^en true prophets resident upon the place, 

L4 
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BOOK 4. The thing he desired him to do was not an act of that 
^^' weight and importance, on which God used to send his 
word to any prophets, much less by one prophet to con- 
tradict what he had said by another ; and therefore Ter- 
Tertallian, tuUian saith of him, poenam deserti jejunii luii, God pu- 
dc Jcjuniis, nished him for breaking his fast at Bethel ; and therefore 
***' * ' that message of this prophet seemed to gratify more 
man's carnal appetite than usually the actions of prophets 
did, which were most times matters of hardship and un- 
easiness to the flesh. 5, However all these were, yet he 
Jielded too soon, especially having so much reason on 
is side as he had; being well assured that God had 
commanded him, he had reason to see some clear evidence 
of a countermand before he altered his mind : if he had 
seen any thing upon trial which might have staggered 
his faith, he ought to have made his immediate recourse 
to God by prayer for the settlement of his mind, and re- 
moval of this great temptation. But so easily to hearken 
to the words of a lying prophet, which contradicted his 
own message, argued either great unbelief as to his own 
commission, or too great easiness and inadvertency in 
being drawn aside by the old prophet. And therefore 
God made that old prophet himself, in the midst of bis 
entertainment, as with a hand-writing against the waUy to 
tell him he ivas iveighed in the balance^ ^nA found too lighi) 
and therefore his life should be taken from him. Thus 
we see how dangerous a thing it was either to counterfeit 
a spirit of prophecy, or to hearken to those who did. 
111. It is the generally received opinion among the Jewish 

Doctors, that the cognizance and trial of false prophets did 
peculiarly belong to the great Sanhedrin ; and that this was 
Maimon.dcone end of its institution. So Maimonides, after he has 
l^s'°i? ^ largely discoursed of the punishment of a seducer, and 
speaking of that of a false prophet, he lays this down as a 
standing rule among them, bw nnn vhn "ipiil^n NOa pT fW 
W, No false prophet was to bejtidged but in the court ofSevenr 
ty-one; which was the number of the great Sanhedrim 
And there is something looks very like this in the proceed- 
^er.xxvi. j^gg ^£ j^^ people of Israel against the prophet Jeremiah; 
Vcr. 10. for the people, the priests, and the prophets, they laid hold 
V. Grot, in on him : and immediately after we read that the princes of 
loc.etSdd. Judah, (by whom Grotius understands the senators of the 
c. ij-^s. 4. gr^^t Sanhedrin,) they came up from the king's house to the 
et 1. iii. house of t/ie Lord^ ana sat down in the entry of the new gate 
c. 6. s. 4. of the Lord's house ; (which probably was the place where 
i"' ^'^vi. ^^^ great Sanhedrin sat,) where, after a particular exami- 
;pr. iii. 6. nation of Jeremiah, they acquit him as dL person not wor^ 
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tkif to die upon a counterfeiting prophecy; but declare that CHAP. 
he spake unto them in the name of tite Lord, And in this ^' 
sense Grotius likewise understands what is said of Zede- 
kiah concerning Jeremiah^ to the princes of Judah after- 
wards, Behold he is in your hand; for the king is not he that icr.xMxvVIL 
can do aught against you ; u e. saith Grotius, Li manibus ^' 
Synedrii, cujus estjudicare depropheta vero autfalso. And 
to this many make those words of our Saviour refer. That Luke ziii. 
it is impossible a prophet should perish out ofJerusaelm ; 33» 
because the seat of the great Sanhedrin was m Jerusalem : 
and so elsewhere our Saviour saith^ Jerusalem, Jerusa- Mattb. 
fcm, thou that killest the prophets^ and stonest them »*»»• 37. 
which are sent unto thee ; because there it was the true 
prophets were destroyed as though they had been false 
ones, and God's own messengers punished with the death 
of seducers, which was lapidation. And on this very ac- 
count, many are of opinion that our Saviour was con- 
demned by the Sanhedrin at Jerusalem, which is sup- 
posed to have have been assembled in the house of Caia- 
pbas the High Priest, when Christ was carried thither for 
examination ; which some think to have been at his lodg- 
ings in the Temple, others at his palace in the city ; for Mattb. 
we read that the Chief Priests, and the Elders, and all «»vJ« 59' 
the Council were met together at the High Priest's pa- 
lace, in order to our Saviour's trial. The next morning 
they were met early together again, in order to the fur- 
ther scanning of this business : but they seem not to ex- 
amine Christ concerning a true spirit of prophecy, but 
concerning his being the Messias, and calling himself the Mattb. 
Son of God; and so they would seem rather to proceed "^^- ^3- 
upon the law against blasphemy, than that against false 
prophets. 

* But that which was the greatest security of the people iv. 
against the imposture of false prophets, was the certain 
rules of judging them which were laid down in the law 
of Moses ; which may be comprehended under these two 
heads : such as concern their doctrine, or such as concern 
tbeir predictions. First, such as concerned the prophets' 
doctrine; which should especially be looked after, be- 
cause the main office of a prophet was to be interpres et 
inienmncius divinca voluntatis, to be a revealer of God's 
will to men. For the primary notion of a prophet doth 
riot lie in foretelling future events, but in declaring and 
interpreting to the world the mind of God, which he 
receives by immediate revelation from himself. So that 
the receiving what he makes known by immediate reve- 
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^^* it is wholly extrinsical and accidental what time his pro- 
"■"*"~^ phecy respects, whether past, present, or to come : but 
because future contingencies are the furthest out of the 
reach of human understanding, therefore the predictions 
of such have been chiefly look^ on as the chief note and 
character of a prophet, as being apprehended to be the 
Pulm CT. strongest evidence of Divine revelation. And hence it k 
15* in Scripture that the patriarchs, as Abraham and others 

Gen.xz. 7- ^^ called P»ophets ; not because of any predictions ut- 
tered by them, but because of the frequency of imme- 
diate Divine revelations among them. And hence like- 
wise those in the New Testament, who expounded the 
Scriptures by immediate inspiration, are called Flx>pfael8$ 
I Cor. xiv. and this was the *AsroxaXin[/i^ spoken of by the Apostl^ 
^^- the exposition of the hidden mysteries of the Old Testi- 

ment by an immediate inspiration. And there is no word 
in the Hebrew for a prophet, which may not eaually re- 
spect all difierences of time ; but every one dotn impert 
immediate inspiration : for mod properly is one qui reve^ 
lat absco7idita ; r\\r\ a seer, chieny respects the clear le- 
Vi^dcAIfte- presentation of the intellectual species by the lumen pruh 
diiTrtfol. ^hsticum to the understanding; and nrn carries an equal 
p,^^^/ mdifierency to all circumstances of time. 

V. This being then the chief notion of a prophet, what- 

ever he declared as the mind and will of God must be 
searched and examined, to see what consonancy it hath 
thereto. For the question which Moses supposeth, is 
Deut sTiii. founded upon clear and evident reason. And if thou shdti 
^'* say in thine heart j How shall we know the word which tie 

Lord hath not spoken P For it being plain that there may 
be false prophets as well as true, we had need of some per- 
tain rules to mdge of what is delivered for Divine reve- 
lation. For tne clearing of which important question, I 
lay down these principles. 

I. The immediate dictates of natural light are no st^^ 
fcient standard to judge of Divine revelation by. I mean 
not in reference to consonancy or repugnancy to natural 
light, but in reference to the extent and latitude of Divine 
revelation, i. e. that natural light doth not contain in it 
whatever may be known of God or of his will ; and that 
upon these reasons: i. It implies no repugnancy to axrf 
dictate of nature, that God should reveal any thing more 
of his mind and will, than is contained in the light of na- 
ture. 2. Nature reacheth, as to matters concerning re- 
ligion, no further than the obligation to duty, but leaves 
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^e particular detennination of the manner of obedience CHAP. 
to Divine positive laws; as is clear in reference to the ^' 
time, place, and particular duties of worship. 3. Nature 
owning an universal obligation to the will of God in 
whatever he shall command, doth suppose a power in 
God to command what he pleaseth. 4. Nature is sensi- 
ble of its own decays, and the impeifection of its own 
li^ht, and therefore seems rather to require further illu- 
mination, than to put any bar against it. 5. Man's 
happiness being a free eift of God's, it stands to the high- 
^t reason that he should have the prescribing of the con- 
ditions which are in order to it; now these conditions 
bdrig the results, not of God's nature, but of his arbitra- 
rious will, it is impossible that natural light could ever 
reach to the full discovery of them. 6. It hath been the 
general sense of all nations in the world, that God may 
reveal more of his will than nature can reach unto : 
which sense discovers itself in two things, i. Praying 
to their several gods for direction. 2. Hearkening after 
pretended oracles ; which the devil could never have had 
that, advantage of deceiving the world by, had it not been 
for this general sense of mankind, that there wanted 
some particular revelation from God to make men happy. 
So then this may be assumed as a principle, that God may 
reveal more of his mind and will to mankind, than he 
hath done by the dictates of mere natural light and 
leaaon. 

a« iVhatever speaks a direct repugnancy to any of the vi. 
Jundamental dictates of nature^ cannot be of Divine reve^ 
latidn* For those being founded, not upon any positive 
or furbitrary will, but upon those inward impressions 
which are aerived from the Divine nature itself, it cannot 
in reason be supposed that God should commission any 
to enervate his own fundamental law, and so by one will 
to contradict another. Placitum regis must never stand 
against the placita coronas: those things which depend 
upon fundamental and established laws, hold good against 
any positive sentence or declaration of a prince's will ; be- 
cause he is supposed to have bound up himself by the 
fSBtablished laws, and therefore any thing else which 
Qomes from him contrary to them, is supposed not to 
lt>e the will of the prince, but of the persons persuading 
him to it. But this now cannot be supposed in God, 
that he should be any ways drawn to cassate the obliga* 
tiofi of what is imprinted upon the souls of men as 
1^19 own law. But yet we must distinguish between 
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BOOK nulling the general obligation^ and altering the particular 
^^' nature of any thing which depends upon that general 

"""""""■^ law. The first in any case is impossible^ that any Divine 
revelation should make it not to be man's duty to obey 
his Maker^ or not to be a sin to commit murder^ to lie^ or 
to steal from another : but there may come a particular 
revelation from God to alter the respects and nature 
of such things as do immediately depend upon his own 
dominion ; as the lives of persons, and the properties 
of things are : and thus God did reveal to Abraham that 
he should go and sacrifice his son, which had been no 
murder, when done upon God's immediate command, 
and for a sacrifice to himself, and therefore would have 
been acceptable as a testimony of entire obedience, (which 
God did accept without the act;) and so the Israelites 
taking the Egyptians' jewels, and dispossessing the Ca- 
naanites, did depend upon God's immediate disposal 
of these things to them, which otherwise had been a sin 
in them ; and no doubt waB so to any that were unsatis- 
fied whether God had immediately commanded it or no. 
Or from hence to infer any general rule, is, no doubt, 
a breach of Divine commands, and contrary to his nature 
and will. 
V^^* 3. Where God hath established a positive law, prescrib- 

ing a form and manner wherein he will be worshipped, it is 
stmjcient evidence of a folse prophet to go about to null the 
obligation of that law, unless there be as great evidences 
given that God did intend the establishing a new law by 
that person, as he did atfifst the institution of the old by tne 
hand of Moses. This latter clause is inserted to shew that 
the succeeding of the doctrine of Christ into the place of 
the law of Moses, doth not bear any repugnancy to 
the hypothesis laid down 5 there being greater evidences 
of God's intending the abolishing the ceremonial law by 
the Gospel of Christ, than there were of the establish- 
ment of it by Moses. But of those afterwards. I now 
only speak or such as, upon the mere pretence of Divine 
revelation, should destroy any precept of an established 
positive law ; and this, as far as we can find, was the great 
rule the Jews went by ; if any thing were spoken by 
any prophet contrary to the law of Moses, or tending to 
the alteration of the worship of God established thereby, 
he was accounted a false prophet. The modern Jews, to 
justify themselves in their own belief as to the doctrine of 
C'^hrist, extend this further than the law doth ; for they 
enlarge it to all the precepts of the ceremonial law; 
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whereas God in the law seems to limit it to the moral CHAP, 
law, and chiefly insists on the three first precepts of^_J^^^^^ 
the Decalogue; and therefore condemns such a one as 
spake in the name of the Lord, when he had not commanded 
them, Deut. xviii. 7,0. and such as endeavoured to bring in 
idolatry^ Deut.*xiii. 1, 2, 3. where, though the raise 
prophet should offer to do signs and wonders before 
them, yet, if his intention were to draw them to worship 
false Gods, they were not to hearken unto him. AndMaimon. 
therefore Maimonides, where he largely disputes about ***^""*** 
the truth of prophecies, lays this down as a certain rxAti^^] ^' *' 
Si propheta surrexerit, atque magna miracula aut prodigia 
foceritf et adlaboraverit falsitatis convincere prophettam 
Mosis M. n. istum non audimusy quia certo novtmus prodi- 
gium priBstigOs aut incantationihus producium esse^ as Vor- 
stius renders him. If a prophet do never so great miracles ^ 
and seeks to convince Moses of falsehood, we are not to 
hearken to him : for we know that they are not done by the 
power of God, but by the illusion of the devil. And else- idem de 
where he tells us, that if any one pretends to prophesy Woiolat. 
CD**0)^ Dtt^a in the name of idols, they must not so much as^ |' ^' ^' 
dispute with him, nor answer him, nor desire any signs 
or miracles from him; and if of himself lie shews any, 
we are not to regard or mind them ; for^ saith he, whoever 
doth but doubt in his mind concerning them, he breaks 
thai command^ And thou shalt not hearken to the words of Deut. xiii. 
that prophet. So that the doctrine once established ought 3* 
to .be our most certain rule, according to which we must 
judge of all pretenders to miracles ; if their design be 
to draw men off from God's word, we are not to hearken 
to what they either say or do. 

4. The doctrine of those prophets who seek not to intro- VIIL 
duce idolatry, must not be measured by a strict conformity to 
the words of Moses's law, but to the main reason and inten- 
tion of it. The great reason of this is, because God did 
not intend the Jews should always rest in the Paedago^ 
3f the ceremonial law, but sent them prophets to train 
thein up by degrees, and to fit them for a state of greater 
derfection ; and therefore it would be very unreasonable 
\o jtidge whether they were true prophets or no, exactly 
5y that which they came gradually to wean them from ; 
Mrbich were all one as to try one whether he were grown 
% man or no by the swaddling-clouts he wore when 
be was a child. God tempered the ceremonial law much 
according to the condition and capacity of the persons it 
I9^a8 prescribed to, and therefore the sanctions of it did 
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BOOK immediately respect their temporary concerns: but we 
^^* are not to think the end of that dispensation was to bs 
merely a covenant for the Land of Promise ; but as th& 
cherubims in the Temple did always look towards the 
Mercy-seat^ so did this whole ceconomy look towards tbe 
coming of the Messias. But it was with the genenJUf 
of the Jews as it is with ignorant people^ who looking up 
to the heavens cannot fancy the stars to be any biffgcr 
than thjsy seem to them ; but astronomers^ by the beiprf 
their optic- tubes and telescopes, do easily discern the 
just magnitude of them. So the Jews ordinarily thought 
there was no more in those types and shadows than 
was visibly represented to them ; but such as had tte 
help of the Divine Spirit (the best telescope to discern the 
day-star from on high with) could easily look through 
those prospectives into the most glorious sdysteries of tbc! 
Gospel of Jesus Christ ; these types being Uke triangubif 
prisms, that must be set in a due light and podture> before. 
thej can represent that great variety of spiritual mysteries 
which was> contained in them. Now thei gtieat office of 
the prophet was to administer this light to the people, 
and to direct them in those excellent pieces of perspec^ 
tive, wherein, by the help of a prophetic glass, they ought 
see the. Son of God fully re;presented to their view. Be- 
sides this, the prophetical office was a kmd of Chancery 
to the Mosaic law ; wherein the prophets did interpret 
the pandects of the law ex cequo et bono, and frequentljF 
shewed in what cases God did dispense with the outward 
letter of it, to exalt the more the inward sense and 
reason of it. Hence the prophets seem many times to 
speak contemptibly of the outward prescribed ceremonies^ 
when their intent is not to condeipn the observation of 
them, but to teU the people there were greater tWngs 
which God looked at, than the outward observation of 
some ceremonial precepts; and that God would never ac<- 
cept of that by way of commutation for real and internal 
p^alm I. 8. goodness. GLence the prophets by their own practice did 
li. 16. n-equently shew that the law or Moses did not so in^ 
i^lxvilV dispensably oblige men, but that God would accept of 
jer. Til. 2i» those actions which were performed without the regu-^ 
**»*3« larity rec^^uired by the law of Moses; and thus he did 
of sacrificing upon high places, not only before the build." 
I Kingi ^"8 ^^ ^^^ Temple, but sometimes after ; as he accepted 
STiii. 38. of the sacrifice of Elijah on Mount Carmel, even when 
Vid. Jarchi high places were forbidden : vvhich the Jews are become 
xTUi^Vi. *^ sensible of, that they grant that a true prophet may 
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.times command something to be done in violation of CHAP, 
iw of Moses^ so he doth not draw people to idolatry, V' 
lestroy the obligation of Moses's law. But this they EtVoi8t.id 
un to iiv\^ ^Db something done in case of necessity, Maim. <1« 
:bat it should not pass into a precedent or a perpetual ^^^^* ^' 9* 
and therefore their rule is ^32 )b mo^ pv^ *D7, The*' ^* ^' ^' 
het was to be hearkened to in every thing he com" 
Udina case of necessity. By this it is clear that the 
ihets were not to be tried by the letter of the law of 
es, but by the end and the reason of it. Thus much 
>po8e will make it clear what rules the people had to 
be prophets' doctrine by, without miracles. 
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CHAP. VI. 

The Trial of Prophetical Predictions and Miracles. 

I. the great Difficulty of trying the Truth of prophetical PrediC' 
tionsfroniJer. xviii. 7, 8, &c. Some general Hypotheses promised 
for the clearing of it, II. The first concerns the Grounds wh/ 
Predictions are accounted an Evidence of Divine Revela^i^* 
Three Consectaries drawn thence. III. The second, the Mamer 
of God's Revelation of his Will to the Minds of the Prophets. 
Of the several Degrees of Prophecy. IV. The third is, that God 
did not always reveal the internal Purposes of fus Will un^ 
the true Prophets. V. The grand Question propounded, HowU 
may be known when Predictions express God's Decrees, and when 
only the Series of Causes ? For the first, several Rules Uud down. 

1. When the Prediction is confirmed by a present Mhrade. 

2. When the Things foretold exceed the Probability of second 
Causes. VI. 3. When confirmed by God's Oath. Vlf. 4. 
When the Blessings foretold are purely spiritual. VIII. Three 
Rules for interpreting the Prophecies which respect the State of 
Things under the Gospel. IX. fflien all Circumstances are 

foretold. 6. When many Prophets in several Ages agree in the 
same Predictions. X. Predictions do not express God^s unalter* 
able Purposes, when they only contain Comminations of Judg' 
ments, or are Predictions of temporal Blessings. XI. The Case 
of the Ninevites, Hezekiab^ and others, opened. XII, XIII. 
Of Repentance in God, what it implies. XIV. The Jewish 06- 
jections about Predictions of temporal Blessings answered. XV. 
In what Cases Miracles were expected from the Prophets .• when 
they were to confirm the Truth of their Religion. Instanced in 
the Prophet at Bethel, Elijah, Elisha, and Moses himself} 
XVI. whose Divine Authority tJiat it was proved by Miracles, is 
demonstrated against the modem Jews, and their Pretences 
answered. 

BOOK JL HE next thing which the rules of trial concerned, wa* 
^'- the predictions of the prophets. Concerning which God 
I, himself hath laid down this general rule, Deut. xviii. 22. 
IVheii a prophet speaketh in the name of the Lord, if the 
thins follow not, nor come to pass, that is the thing which 
the jLord hath not spoken^ but tlie prophet hath spoken it 
presumptuously ; thou shalt not be afraid of him. Grotius 
understands this place of the prophet's telling the people 
he would do some miracles to confirm his doctrine ; but 
if those miracles were not done as he said, it was an evi- 
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dmt dfeinonstration of a false prophet. It is certain it CH4P. 
"was sa ; for then his own mouth told him he was a lying ^^' 
prophet : but these words seem to refer rather to some- ■ 

thing future than present, and are therefore generally un- 
derstood concerning the truth of predictions ; which was 
R matter of veiy dimcult trial, in regard of the goodness or 
the justice of Uod so frequently interposing between the 
prediction and the event. That place which makes it 
sa difficult to discern the truth of a prediction by the 
mentf is Jer. xviii. 7, 8, 9, 10. At what instant I shall 
speiik cdficeming a nation^ and conceininsf a kingdom, to 
pkmik vpi and topidldofumj and to destroy it; if tmt nation 
4tgainst whom I have pronowaoed turn from evil, I tvill 
repeM of the- evil I had thought to do unto them: cmd at 
Ufhat instant I shall speak cofncerrumg a Tuition^ and con- 
ceming a kingdom, to build and to plant it ; if it do evil in 
mif sight y that it obey not my voice y then wUl I repent of the 
good wherewith I said I would benefit them. By which 
place it seems clear, that even after the predictions of 
prophets God reserved a liberty to himself either to re-* 
pent of the evil or the good that was foretold concerning 
any} people: how then can the fidelity of a prophet be dis- 
cov^ev^ by the event, when God may alter the event, and 
yet the prophet be a true prophet ? This being a case very 
intricate and obscure, will call for the more diligence 
in the unfolding of it : in order to which, we shall first 
premise some general hypotheses, and then come to the 
jMUticular resolution of it. The general hypotheses will . 
be concerning the way and method of God's revealing 
futare contingencies to the prophets ; without which 
it will be impossible to resolve the particular emergent 
cases eoncerning predictions. 

The prediction of future events is no further an argumeiit n. 
of d prophetic spirit y than as the foreknowledge of those ' Hypoth. 
tkin^ is supposed to be out of the reach of any created un-^ 
iersianding ; and therefore God challengeth this to him- 
sfelf in Scnpture, as a peculiar prerogative of his own, to 
declafe the things that are to come, and thereby manifest 
the idols of the Gentiles to be no Gods, because they could 
n&t shew to their worshippers the things to come^ Isa. xliv. 
6,' 7: Prom this hypothesis these three consectaries 
follow : 

"i; That the events which are foretold must be such as 
db exceed the reach of any created intellect ; for other- 
wi»er it could be no evidence df a spirit of true prophecy ; 
BO l*Mit the foretelling of such events as depend upon 

VOL, I. M 
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BOOK a series of natural causes, or such as, though they are 

^^ out of the reach of human understanding, yet are sot 

of the diabolical, or such things as fall out casually trufl^ 

but by no certain grounds of prediction, can none of them 

be any argument of a spirit of prophecy. 

2. That where there were any other evidences that the 
prophet spake by Divine revelation, there was no reason 
to wait the fulfilling of every particular prophecy before 
he was believed as a prophet. If so, then many of God's 
chiefest prophets could not have been believed in their 
own generations ; because their prophecies did reach lo 
far beyond them as Isaiah's concerning Cyrus, the pro- 
phet at Bethel concerning Josias : and all the prophecies 
concerning the Captivity and deliverance from it must not 
have been believed till fulfilled ; that is, not believed at 
all : for when prophecies are accomplished, they are 
no longer the objects of faith, but of sense. Where then 
God gives other evidences of Divine inspiration, the credit 
of the prophet is not suspended upon the minute aC'' 
complisnment of every event foretold by him. Now it is 
evident there may be particular Divine revelation of other 
things besides future contingencies; so that if a reason 
may be given why events once foretold may not^come 
to pass, there can be no reason why the credit of any 
prophecy should be invalidated on that account; because 
every event is not exactly correspondent to the prediction. 
It is most certain that whatever comes unaer Divine 
knowledge, may be divinely revealed ; for the manifest* 
ation which is caused by any light, may extend itself 
to all things to which that light is extended : but that 
light which the prophet saw by was a divine light, and 
therefore might equally extend itself to all kind of ob- 
jects ; but because future contingencies are the roost 
remote from human knowledge, therefore the foretelling 
of these hath been accounted the great evidence of a true 
prophet : but yet there may be a knowledge of other 
things in a lower degree than future contingencies, which 
may immediately depend upon Divine revelation; and 
these are, 

I. Such things which cannot be known by any particu- 
lar man, but yet are certainly known by other men; 
as the present knowledge of things done by persons at 
1 Kings V. a remote distance from them: thus Elisha knew what 
?^' Gehazi did when he followed Naaman; and thus the 

knowledge of the thought of another's heart depends 
Dpon immediate Divine revelation : whereas every one may 
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tertainly know the thought of his own heart ; and there- chap. 
fore to some those things may be matters of sense or evi- VI. 
dent demonstration, which to another may be a matter of TT^^TZiT 
immediate revelation. 25. 

2. Such things as relate not to future contingencies, 
but are matters of faith exceeding the reach of human 
apprehension ; such things as may be known when re- 
vetiled, but could never have been found out without im- 
mediate revelation : such all the mysteries of our religion v 
are, the mystery of the Trinity , Incamatiofij Hypostatical 
Uniari, the death of the Son ot God for the pardon of the 
sins of mankind. Now the immediate revelation of either 
of these two sorts of objects speaks as much a truly 
prophetical spirit, as the prediction of future contingen- 
cies; so that this must not be looked on as the just 
and adequate rule to measure a spirit of prophecy by : 
because the ground of judging a prophetical spirit by 
that, is common with other things without that, seeing 
other objects are out of the reach of human understand- 
ing as well as future events ; and therefore the dis- 
covery of them must immediately flow from Divine reve- 
lation. 

3. The revelation of future events to the understanding 
of a prophet is nevertheless immediate, although the 
event may not be correspondent to the prediction. So 
that if it be manifested that God immediately reveal such 
future contingencies to a prophet, he would be neverthe- 
less a true prophet whether those predictions took effect 
or no. For a true- prophet is known by the truth of Di- 
vine revelation to the person of the prophet, and not 
by the success of the thing ; which, as is laid down in 
the hypothesis, is no further an evidence of a true pro- 
phet, than as it is an argument a posteriori to prove 
Divine revelation by. If then the alteration of events 
after predictions be reconcileable with the truth and faith- 
fulness of God, there is no question but it is with the 
truth of a prophetical spirit, the formality of which lies in 
immediate revelation. 

The prophets could not declare any thing more to the ill. 
people than was immediately revealed unto themselves. *• Hypoth. 
What was presently revealed, so much they knew, and 
no more; because the spirit of prophecy came upon 
them per modum impressionis transeuntis^ as the schools 
vpaakf and not per modum habitus; the lumen propheticum 
WBS in them, not as lumen in^corpore lucido, but as lumen 
n n^e; and therefore the light of revelation in their 

M ^ 
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BOOK Spirits depended upon the loraiediBte irradiations of the 
*'- Dirine Spirit. The pophets had not always a power 
to prophesy when they would themselves; and thence 
it is said, when they prophesied, that the H^ord of ikt 
Lord came unto them^ And therefore the schools de- 
termine, that a prophet upon immediate revelation did 
not know omnia propketabilia, (as they speak in their 
barbarous language,) all things which Clod might reveal f 
2.s.q. 171- the reason whereof Aquinas thus gives: The eroujid^Bakh 
*"• *""* he, of the cfmnecttDn of divers objects together, is some 
common tie or principle which joins them together, as- ckaritff 
or prudence is in moral virtues ; and the right understands^ 
of the principles of a sdence, is the groum why all tIAifi 
beloftging to that science are understood ; but now m Dime 
revelation, that whidi connects the objects of Divine reoda" 
tion is God himself: now because tie cannot be fully apprt' 
handed by any human intellect, therefore the understanaoig 
of a prophet cmmjot armprehend all matters capable ofbmg 
revealed, but only such as it pleaseth God himself Jreebf to 
communicate to the prophet's understanding by immeame 
revelation. This is further evident by all diose difierent 
degrees of illumination and prophecy which the Jewt 
and other writers speak so much of, viz. of dreams sod 
visions, the inspirations of the Holy Spirit, the Greisis 
Mosaicm, the external voice, &c. Now in every one 
of these degrees the prophet could go no further than Mb 
present revelation extended ; and therefore- Aquinas detcr- 
2. 2. q. 1 73. mines, that the understandings of the prophets were 
art. 5. rnstrumenta deficientia respectu principalis agentis, i. e. 
that in prophetical illumination the mind of the prophet 
was so moved by the Spirit of God, as an instrument 
in the hand of an artificer, which bears no proportion 
with the skill of the workman : and therefore the mind 
of a prophet is moved sometimes only to apprehend 
the thm^ represemted, (which they call Insiinctus jOhihtus^ 
of which they say a prophet may have no certwoty 
whether it comes from God or no ;) sometimes it is motea 
so far as to know certainly that this revelation is from 
God, (this they call Lumen Propheticum ;) sometimes a 
prophet may be moved to speak those things which 
le fully understands ; so it was with most of the true 
prophets : but sometimes men may be moved to speak 
that which they understand not, as is plain in Cuaphaiy 
and probable in Balaam. Sometimes a thing was repre- 
sented to the fancy of one,' without any possibility of 
understanding the meaning of those imaginary species, as^ 



I 
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4k PhwraoVs and Nebuchadnezzar's dveama; audio an- chap. 
iother may be given tthe true judgnioivt of dune aaotions ^^' 
•Dif -fenoy^ without the representation of the tfiiogB to 
•ibeno j; as in Joseph and Daniel. Now in these and many 
other difierent im^pressions of this prophetical apiml^ the 
furwheits, to whom the things were revealed, oanld .go 
SIC fninther than the degree of the nevelation made to them 
idid extend. 

God did not alnvays reueal to the prophets the mttemal IV. 
€oiim$el$ and decrees \oJ ids own wili^ but tfften ofdy tke^* Hypoch. 
muihod mnd series of ins praMeace in the jadtmitstt^atttm oj 
Hlir^ mthe world. Which is the ground of tiiat three- 
<lipld distinction of prophecy in tbcischools^ into Prophetia 
Pra^destinationis, Prophetia Pr^BsciexditB^ and Prophetia 
CmmmMionisi which is taken fron the jDndinarv gloss 
xmon Matth. i. where they are thus explained: The pro^ 
fieey of predestvaatioM is, when the event depends whidly 
vpOB God's will, without any respect to ours,. as tlie/^ro- 
phecy of the incarnation of Christ; and the prophecy of 
pKescience is :of such things as depend upon 1^ liberty 
of man's will; and the prophecy of commination only de- 
notes God's denunciations of heavy judgments against 
A petople. fiut Aquinas doth better induce the two 
tanner to one ; and the ground of the difference is to 
-be fetohed from the different ways whereby iGod knows 
Ahiogs in the world ; which is either as they are in their 
causes^ and so they note the oider and series of things in 
^the worlds with the mutual respects and dependencies 
4lbey -have upon one another, and this -refers to Grod^s 
administration of things in the world; or else God looks 
lipoQ them as they are in themselves, cor according to his 
fOwa positive determinations of them : and now in this 
'tenae t^ey are unalterable ; but in the other they are not ; 
but <jod may alter those respects of things when fae 
|dmaet^. Now though these different manners of know- 
«M^e can never be conceived separate from one another in 
tbe Divine imderstanding ; yen in the nevelation nvade 
to the mind of a prophet they may be disjoined from 
each other, because God doth not always iieveal tliangs in 
4)e highest degree to the prophets ; ior no free agent 
4loth always act as fan!^ as he can: and therefoce pn>- 
fibeticai revelation is sometimes a Tepresentation of Cnod's 
Mtemal decrees, and then they always take icfieot ; and 
tfOQtetimes only the order of causes and efSsots, and 
.fluBV may adnodt of an alteration, and the piDpfaecy never- 
abcHMS w true, becauae then it oreferred mky to the series 

M3 
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BOOK of causes in the world, according to which the evcMi 
■ ^^' would follow, if God himself did not interpose. These 
things being thus premised, we come to particular re- 
solutions, which must arise from the evidences that msj 
be given when prophetical predictions did express God^ 
internal purpose and decree, and when only the order 
of the causes in the world; for in these latter it U 
apparent that events might not answer predictions, and 
yet the prophet be a true prophet: which is a matter 
of greater difficulty, viz. to nnd out the exact differences 
of these two, till the event hath made it apparent which 
came from God's unalterable purpose, and which not. 
But though it be a subject little spoken to either by 
Jewish or Christian writers; yet we are in hopes there 
may be some such clear notes of distinction discovered 
between them, even d priori^ which may sufficiently clear 
God's faithfulness and the prophet's truth, though the 
event be not always correspondent to the words of a pre- 
diction. 
V- I begin then with the evidences that may be given v 

when predictions do flow from internal purpose and de- 
cree. 

I . Every prediction corifirmed by a present miracle doth 
not express merely the order of causes^ but the determi- 
nations of God's willf because there can be no sufficient 
reason given why the order of causes in nature should be 
altered to express the dependencies of things on each 
other ; for herein a miracle would rather tend to weaken 
than strengthen faith, because the end of the miracle 
would be to confirm their faith as to events following upon 
their causes ; but now the medium used for that end 
seems to prove the contrary, viz. that God can alter 
the series of causes when he pleases himself, by working 
miracles, and therein going contrary to the course of 
fiature ; and therefore a miracle seems to be a very incon- 
gruous argument in this, because itself is an evidence that 
may be, which it comes to prove shall not be. But when 
prophets come to declare the internal purposes of the will 
of God concerning future contingencies, no argument can 
be more suitable to demonstrate the truth of what is 
spoken, than the working of a present miracle ; for this 
demonstrates to the senses of men, that however unlikely 
the event may be to them which is foretold, yet with God 
"^ all things are possible ; and that it is very unlikely God 

would send such a messenger to declare a falsehood, 
whom he entrusted with so great a power as that of 
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working miracles. Thus it was in that remarkable pro- CHAP, 
phecy concerning Josias by the man of God at Bethe], V** 
260 years before his birth; which though it were to come , Yimvi 
to pass so long after, God confirmed it by a sign, which xiii. 3. 
was ike renting of the altar, and the pouring outoftlie ashes 
ttpcn it, and the withering oj' Jeroboam's hand. We can- 
not therefore in reason think that God would set so clear 
a seal to any deed which he did intend himself to cancel 
afterwards. 

H. Predictions express God's inward purpose, when, the 
things foretold do exceed all probabilities of second causes; 
in which case^ though those words of Tertullian seem 
very harsh, credo quia impossibile, yet, taking that im- 
possibility as relating to second causes, and the ground 
of faith to be some Divine prediction, we see what reason 
there may be for them ; for the more unlikely the thing 
is to be effected by second causes, the greater evidence is 
it that the prophets in foretelling it did not respect the 
mere order of things in the world, but the unalterable 
counsels of the will of God 5 which therefore would cer- 
tainly have their timely accomplishments. When there- 
fore any prophets did foretel things above the r^ach of 
natural causes, and those things did not come tapass, it 
was a certain evidence of a false prophet, as the contrary 
was of a true one ; for none couid know so long before- 
hand such things as were above all human power, but 
fmch to whom God himself, who alone was able to effect 
them^ did reveal and communicate the knowledge of 
them. And hence we see in Scripture those predictions, 
which have seemed to carry the greatest improbabilities 
with them, have had the most punctual accomplishments; 
as the Israelites returning out of Egypt at the end of 450 
years: their deliverance bjr Cyrus after the captivity inGal. iii. 17. 
^Babylon, which seemed so improbable a thing, that when '*** *^*^* 
God speaks of it, he ushers it in with this preface. That *5' * » * ' 
he frustrateth the tokens of the liars, and maketh the di- 
viners mad; but confirmeth the word of his servant, and 
performeth the cowisel of his messengers, that saith to Jem- 
saiem. Thou shalt be inhabited, &c. The more unlikely 
then the thing was to come to pass, the greater evidence 
there was in so clear a prophecy of it so long before^ 
(above ico years,) and so exact a fulfilling of it after- 
wards precisely at the expiring of the seventy years fronr^ 
the first Captivity. 

3. Predictions concerning future events, which are com- , vi. 
firmed by an oath from God himself, do express the immutf 

u 4 
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B.OOK able determimations of God^s will. For which w^.bMve 
^^' the greatest assurance we can desire from that renaark« 
able expression of the Apostle to the Hebrews, Heb. vi 
17, 18. Wherein God willing more abundantly to shew 
unto the heirs of promise the immutability of his counself 
confirmed it by an aatky that by two immutable thin^,in 
which it was impossible for God to lie^ we might kaut c 
strong consolation, &c. Wherein the Apostle ob?iatei 
and removes all doubts and misprisions^ lest God afar 
the declaring of his will should alter the event foretold in 
it; and that he doth, both by sfaewiiu; that God btA 
made an absolute promise, and withal, to prevent ail 
doubts, lest some tacit condition might hinder perfonn- 
ance, he tells us that God had annexed his oath to it; 
whidi two things were the most undoubted evidence! dT 
the immutability of God's counsel. The word ^mS^im 
here used, doth in Scripture often note the frustrating ef 
men's hopes and expectations ; so it is used Hab. m. I7« 
^feua-VTM 8^09 lAjtiof y we render it the labour of the tXn 
shall fail. So Hos. ix. 2. xoHi 6 ohog vin6araT0 jtvrtuf, ad 
the neiv wine shall fail in her. Thus the meaning herea% 
that by two immutable things, in which it is impossiide 
God should frus^ate the expectations of men> or alter the 
events of things after he had declared them. For God's 
oath is an evident demonstration of the knmut^iHty of 
his will in all predictions to which this is annexed, and 
dodi fiilly exclude that which the Scripture calls repentp 
ing in God, that is, doing otherwise than the words did 
seem to express, because of some tacit conditions under- 
stood in them. So we find Psal. Ixxxix. 31, 3a, 33, 349 
35, 36. if they break my statutes, and he^ not my tm^ 
mcma/mentSf then will I visit their transgression with the 
rod, and their iniquity with stripes; nevertheless my loving* 
kindness will I not utterly take from him, nor suffer mj 
faithfulness to fail; my covenant taill I not break; nsr 
alter, the thing that is gone out of my lips. Once have I 
sworn by my Soilness, that I will not he mwto David. ISs 
seed shtdl endure for ever, and his throne as the sumiefere 
me. Wherein we see what way God takes to assure as 
of the immutability of his covenant with his peojde, bf 
the oath which he adjoins to his promises; whereby God 
doth roost fully express the unalterable determinations of 
his own will, in that he swears by his own holiness, that 
he would not lie unto David, i. e. that he would fiuth- 
fully perform what -he had proniised to him. And there- 
fore TenuUian v^]i gail])i, Betiti:smms ^mrwn causa Jhus 
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JHTQJty sed miseri et detestabiles si ne juranti quidem credi- CHAP. 
flUtf. it is happy for us unbelieving creatures, that God V^* 
fltoops so low as to confirm hi^ covenant with an oath ; — — — 
but It will be sad and niiserable for such as dare not ven- 
ture their faith upon it, when God hath annexed his oath 
onto it. It is thought by Expositors, that there is a pe- 
culiar emphasis in those words, ^nj^^tt^ PHH Once have I 
swortif thereby noting die irrevocable nature of God's 
oath, that there is no need of repetition of it, as among 
men ; because when cmce God swears by himseif, it is 
the highest demonstration that no conditions whatever 
sball alter his declared purpose. And therefore the Concil. To- 
Gouncil of Toledo well explains the different nature of ^^' ^"• 
God's oath, and his repentance in Scriptures; Jtirare*^'^' 
nmmque Dei est d, se ordinata mdlatenus conveUere; poem- 
tere tiero eadem ordinata ciem vobierit immutare ; God is 
said to «wear when he binds himself absolutely to per- 
formance ; and to repent, when things fall out contrary 
to the declaration of God's will concerning them ; for so 
it ooust be understood to be only mutatio sententice, and 
Bot co7isiliiy that the alteration may be only in the things, 
and not in the eternal purpose of God. But since it is 
evideiit in Scripture that many predictions do imply 
some tacit conditions, and many declarations of Gods 
win do not express his internal purposes, it seemed ne- 
eesaary in those things which God did declare to be the 
irveflrocable purposes of his will, there should be some pe- 
cdfiar mark and character set upon them for the confir- 
Bnatton of his people's faith ; and this we find to be the 
axmesing an oath to his promises. Thus it is iu that 
grand instrument of peace between God and his people, 
the covenant of grace, wherein God was pleased so far 
to atrengtlien the faith of his people in it, that he ratifies 
the articles of peace therein contained, but especially the 
act of grace, on his own part with an oath, thereDy to 
asaure them it was never his purpose to repeal dt, nor to 
fell of performance in it. For we are not to think that 
an oath lays any greater obligation upon God for |>er- 
fiinnance, than tne mere declaration of his will ; it beivig 
a part of immutable justice, and consequently necessarily 
implied in the Divine nature, to perform promises when 
once made : but God's oath respects us, and not hinnrself, 
via.'diat it might be a testimony unto us that God's will 
diemby declared is his eternal and unchangeable will, and 
so the mercies thereby promised are sure mercies ; such 
as are ^tfUTtLfiih^roiy without amf repetOame 4m G^s part, isa. It. 3. 
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BOOK 4* Predictions made by the prophets concerning blessings 
^^' merely s^piritualy do express God's internal purpt^ssj and 
Til. therefore mtist have their certain accomplishment in the 
time prefixed by the prophets. The grand reason of this 
proposition is, that the bestowing of blessings merely spi- 
ritual doth immediately flow from the grace and ravour 
of Grody and depend not upon conditions on our part as 
procuring causes of them ; and therefore there can be no 
account given why God should suspend the performance 
of such promises, which would not more strongly have 
held why he should not have made any such promises at all. 
And therefore when we see that, notwithstanding the 
highest demerits, God made such free promises, we can 
have no reason to think that any other demerits inter- 
posing between the promises and performance, should 
ninder the accomplishment of them ; unless it be inserted 
in the promises themselves, which is contrary to the na- 
ture of free promises. Upon this ground all the promises 
relating to the Gospel state, and to the covenant of grace 
therein contained, must have their due accomplishment in 
the time and manner prefixed by the prophets : and there- 
fore the Jews are miserably blind, when they suppose 
the reason why the promise of the M essias is yet deferred 
after so long expectation of him, is the sins of their peo- 
ple ; for this seems to suppose that God's promise of the 
Messias did depend upon their own righteousness and 
worthiness above all other people, which if it doth, they 
are like to be the most miserable and desperate people the 
world hath : and besides, if God's intuition of sin makes 
him defer the coming of the Messias, his foresight of sin 
would have hindered him from ever promising a Messias 
to come>; but this was so far from being a hindrance of 
God's promise, that the main end of the coming of the 
Dan. ix. 24. Messias was to make reconciliation for iniquity , and to 
make an end of sin, and to bring in everlasting righteous" 
ness. And we see wherever the prophets insist on the 
covenant of grace, the promise contained in it is the blot- 
ting out of transgressions y and remembering sins no more^ 
and that merely on the account of God's free love and for 
his own name's sake. This can be no reason then why 
predictions concerning spiritual blessings should not have 
their exact accomplishment; because there can be no bar 
against free love, and the bestowing of such mercies 
which do suppose the greatest unworthiness of them, as 
Gospel blessings do. • / . 
vill. The great difficulty lies in explaining the prophetical 
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phrases concerning the Gospel state, which seem to Inti- CHAP, 
mate a greater advancement, and flourishing of peace and V^* 
holiness therein, than hath as yet been seen in the Chris- 
tian world ; which gives the Jews the greater occasion to 
ima^ne that the state so much spoken of by the pro- 

5 bets, is not yet established in the world. But all the 
iflSculty herein ariseth from the want of consideration 
of the idiotisms of the prophetical language, especially 
where it respects the state of things under the Gospel ; 
concerning which we may observe these following rules. 

I. The prophets under the Old Testament y when they 
speak of things to come to pass in the New, do set them / 
forth by the representation of such things as were then in I 
use among themselves. Thus the spiritual worship of the 
Grospel is prophesied of under the notion of the legal 
worship among the Jews; the conversion of Egypt to the 
Gospel, is foretold Isaiah xix. 19, 21. by the setting up 
an altar, and offering sacrifice to the Lord; and the con- 
version of the Gentiles in general, by the offering up ofin-- 
cense^ Mai. i. 11. and the service of God under the Gos- 
pel, is set forth by going up to Jerusalem, and keeping the 
feast of tabernacles there, Zach, xiv. 16. and tho plentiful 
effusion of the Spirit of God in the miraatlous gifts, which 
attended the preaching of the Gospel, is set forth by the 
prophet, Joel 11. 28. hy prophesying, and dreaming dreams, 
ana seeing visions : not that these things should really be 
binder Gospel times, but that the prophet's meaning 
might be the better understood by those he spake unto, 
he sets forth the great measure of gifts and Gospel light 
under those things which were accounted as the highest 
attainments among^ themselves. So the great measure 
and degree of holiness, which was td be under Gospel 
times, is set forth by the prophet Zachary, Zach. xiv. ao. 
by the placing of the motto which was among the Jews 
only upon the high priest's forehead, that this should be 
so common under the Gospel, that even the bells of the 
horses should bear*ity i. e. those things which seem most 
remote from a spiritual use should be devoted to it, as the 
bells were, which were commonly hanged upon their 
war-horses in those mountainous countries; and in the 
latter part of that verse the height and progress of Gospel 
holiness is described under that phrase, That the pots in the 
Lord's house should be as bowls before the altar, i. e. should 
be advanced from a lower and more ignoble service, to a 
higher and more spiritual degree of holiness. Now the 
Jews, when they observe these and many other prophetical 
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-BpQK passages relai^ine to the tiine of the Meesias io rim niibe 
H. old strain of tbcTaw, they presently conclude that tbeMes- 
sias must not innovate any thing concerning their wity ^f 
wprsbip, but only be some great prince to give tfaeti 
tempond deliverances, and ao expound all tbfise t^xtvin 
a lit3&ral aense^whicb were only expriessed -in «ach a atnfiHi 
the abetter to h^p the capacities of thc^e they apfihe 
them to. 

2. Things ahsoluiety Joretold ii> pome io f€ts9 in XS^tftd 
thnes in a general marmer, are io be understood campim' 
iively in r^erence to what was before. Far when the 
measure of their grace or knowledge was ao for lAmt 
what was then among the Jews, that there was tcwee 
any proportion between them, Che prophets made vse of 
such expressions to set it forth by, which m^hjt ra^ np 
the dull apprehension of the Jews to oonceive the ji»t 
measure «nd fulness of k. Thus when the prG|5het$ foe- 
Icj tjbe grand increase of spiritual knowledgie in ^GoQapsl 
times, they dp it in this phrase. They ekiailn<4 teadi emy 
mwi his neigkbaurj and every man his brother^ ^(fffif^i 
Know the Lord; for all shall know -mejromihe le«u/ ito m 
greatest^ Jer. xxxi. 34. Where it was ftr ^OfP the pfp- 
•phet's meaiung to exclude all use of teaclmg under the 
Gpspel, (which is contrary tp the end of aH the ordiMMNB 
of toe Gospel,) but because teachipg doth ioormmiif 
suppose great ignorance, he sets tbrth the^bufldanoe^m 
knowledge which should be them, by the exclusion of 
that which doth imply it. So when it is said, that tkef 
shall all be taught of God, the meaning is not, that every 
one that lives in the Gospel state ^ould be thus eBectia- 
ally taught by the Spirit of God, but t^t the nun^ber^ 
such under the Gospel should so far exceed those under 
the I^aw, that they could hardly appr^end the diflfro- 
portion between them, unless it had been set forth in-so 
large an expression. Which leads vat to the next rule. 

3* Things foretold as uuiversally or indefinitely io eome 
io pass under the Gospetf are to be und^stood 01$ to the dulty 
-of all^ but as to the event only of God's choseu peopkj. 
Thus when there is so great peace prophesied to be in 
ls&. ii. 4. Gospel times, that then men should beat iheir swords kdo 
'*' ^' 7* plow-^shares., and spears into pruning-hooks ; that ihe nvuff 
should lie' down tvilb the lamb, ami leopard with ihe kidi 
that nation should mt Uft up siuord against ^nation^ mor 
learn war any more ; with many oChers to the flame tpvff^ 
•pose ; all these ^|Meeche!6 jaro to be understood of whfkt the 
Aature and Resign of the Gospel t€»da to, and in^hat ia IJbe 
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duty of all that profon it, and whait would eflbctoally be CKAP. 
m the Christian world, did all that profeas die Christian V*- 
doctrine heartily obey the dictates of it ; and so far as the 
Gospel doth prevail upon any, it so far cicurates their wild 
a&d unruly natures, that of furious wolves they become 
indooent lambs, and of raging lions tender kida; so fap 
firom hurting and injuring others^ that they dare not en- 
tertain any thoughts of ill-w^ll or revenge towards their 
grdaiest enemies. And thus we may see, that notwith- 
ttaiiding^ the seeming repugnancies of the prophecies of 
the Old Tesftament concerning the state of the New, with 
the events which have been observed in it, yet that all 
tbose predictions which concerned the bestowing of the 
spiritual blesmngs which concerned the Gospel state, 
mve had their punctual accomplishment in the sense they 
were intended. 

4. Predictions concerning future events, where not only IX. 
ihg thing itself is foretoldf but the several circumstances of 
persons^ time, asid place enumerated^ are to have their due 
accomplishment f and consequently express God*s inward 
purposes* For those promises or comminations which 
are capable of alteration by some tacit conditions implied 
in them, do most commonly run in general terms, or else 
are spoken by way of imiAediate address to the persons 
ooDcemed, in order to the stirring them up the more to 
the duty God aims at by those comminations; as when 
Jonas- limited the Nijievites' destruction to forty days. 
But when prophecies are recorded, not by way of commi- 
nations but mere prediction^ and particular circumstances 
set down, it stands to reason that such prophecies must 
have their certain accomplishment: and that first, because 
God by setting down the circumstances would give them 
grdater evidences that the predictions came from himself; 
M w^ljBn tJie prophet at Bethdi not only foretold the de- 
struction of the altar there, but' particniariy named the 
man that should do it, viz. Josias^ So wnea God by 
laaiah called Cyrus by name, it was doubtless a great 
confirmation to them that the deliverance of the Jews 
should be by that person. Secondly, because the oircum- 
atanoea are intended for land-marks to know the certainty 
cif the accomplishment of the prophecy ; fbr when they 
find the circumstances fall out exactly according to the 
prediction, they have no ground to question the accom- 
plishment of the prophecy. And hence it w«a that in the 
gnmd prophecy of the cothidg-of the Messkn, aU particular 
ciicumstances were so long before foretold. The first dawn- 
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BOOK ing of bis day being to Adam after his fall^ when the nature 
^^' he should be born of was foretold, viz. not angelical but 
human, of the seed of the woman. To Abraham it was 
further revealed of what nation of mankind, viz. from his 
posterity ; to Jacob at what time, when the sceptre should 
ve departed from Judah; and from what tribe, viz. Judah f 
to David of what family in that tribe, viz. his own; to 
Isaiah of what person in that family, a virgin ; to Micab 
in what place, viz. Bethlehem; and to Daniel at what 
precise time, toward the expiring of his seventy weeks; 
which, according to the most probable computation of 
them, did commence from the seventh year of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus ; and so the 490 years expired near upon oar 
Saviour's Passion. Now certainly the particular enume- 
ration of all these circumstances spoken of so long before, 
and falling out so exactly, could not but give the greatest 
conviction and evidence that our blessed Saviour was that 
person so much spoken of by the prophets, in whom all 
these several lines did meet as in their centre. 

5. Lastly, Predictions then express divine purposes j when 
many prophets in several ages concur in the same predic- 
tions ; because it is hardly seen but all those tacit condi- 
tions which are supposed in general promises or commi- 
nations may be altered in different ages ; but when the 
conditions alter, and the predictions continue the same, it 
is a stronger evidence, it is some immutable counsel of 
God which is expressed in those predictions. And in 
this case one prediction confirms the foregoing, as the 
Jews say of prophets : One prophet that hath the testi- 
mony of another prophet y is supposed to he true; but it 
must be with this supposition, that the other prophet 
was before approved to be a true prophet. Now botK 
these meet in the prophecies concerning our Saviour ; for 
to him bear all the prophets witness : and in their sqyen^ 
ages they had several things revealed to them concerning 
him ; and the uniformity and perfect harmony of all these 
several prophecies by persons at so great distance from, 
each other, and being of several interests and' employ- 
ments, and in several places, yet all giving light to each 
other, and exactly meeting at last in the accomplishment, 
do give us yet a further and clearer evidence that all those- 
several beams came from the same sun ; when all those 
scattered rays were at last gathered into one body again, 
at the appearance of the sun of righteousness in the world. 
X. Thus nave we now cleared when predictions are ex- 

pressive of God's internal purposes; by observation of. 
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which rules we may easily resolve the other part of the CHAP., 
difficulty, when they only express the series and depen- ^^' 
dencies of things which would have their issue and ac- 
complishment, if God by his immediate hand of Provi- 
dence did not cut off the entail of effects upon their natu- 
ral causes. Now as to these prophecies which concern 
things considered in themselves, and not precisely as they 
are in the counsel of God, we are to observe these rules. 

I. Comminations of judgments to come do not in them-- 
selves speak the absolute Juturity of the event y but do only 
declare what the persons to whom they are made are to ex* 
pecij and what shall ceitainly come to pass, unless God by 
his mercy interpose between the threatening and the event. 
So .that comminations do speak only the debitum pccme, 
and the necessary obligation to punishment 5 but therein 
God doth not bind up himself as he doth in absolute pro- 
mises: the reason is, because comminations confer no 
right to any, which absolute promises do ; and therefore 
God is not bound to necessary perfonnance of what he 
threatens. Indeed the guilt, or obligation to punishment 
is necessary, where the offence hath been committed to 
which the threatening was annexed; but the execution of 
that punishment doth still depend upon God's arbitrarious 
will, and therefore he may suspend or remove it upon se- 
rious addresses made to himself in order to it. For since 
God was pleased not to take the present forfeiture of 
the first grand transgression, but made such a relaxation 
of that penal law, that conditions of pardon were admit- 
table, notwithstanding sentence passed upon the malefac- 
tors, there is strong ground of presumption in hunjan na- 
ture, that God's forbearance of mankind notwithstanding 
sin doth suppose his readiness to pardon offenders upon 
their repentance; and therefore that all particular threat- 
enings of judgments to come do suppose incorrigibleness 
in those they are pronounced against : upon which the 
foundation of hope is built, that if timely repentance do 
intervene, God will remove those judgments which are 
threatened against them. 

. And this was certainly the case of the Ninevites upon xi. ' 
Jonas's preaching among them. For when the threaten- Jonah iii. 4. 
ing was so peremptory, Yet forty days^ and Nineveh shall 
be destroyed^ all the hope they could have of pardon must 
beirom the general persuasions of men's souls of God's 
raadiness to remove judgments upon repentance : for 
otherwise there had been no place for any thing but de- 
spair^ and not the least encouragement to supplicate the 
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BOOK mercy of God^ which we see they did in a most solemn 
^^ manner, after they were convinced these comminationt 
came from God himself by the mouth of his prophet 
Some think that Jonas^ together with the threatening d 
judgment, did intermix exhortations to repentance; but 
we can find no probability at all for that on these two ac- 
counts: First; Jonas then would not have been so unwill* 
ing to have undertaken this message ; for^ as far as we can 
see, the harshness of it was the main reason he sought to 
have avoided it by flying to Tarshish. Secondly, Jonas 
would have had no pretence at all for his anger^ and &* 

Pleasure at God's pardoning Nineveh; which is most pio^ 
ably conceived to have been because the Ninevitea might 
now suspect him to be no true prophet, because the event 
answered not his prediction. Now there had been no rea*< 
son at all for this, if he had mixed promises together 
with his threatenings ; for then nothing would have feUeA 
out contrary to his own predictions. And therefore it 
seems evident that the message Jonas was sent with, was 
only the commination of their speedy ruin, which God 
did on purpose to awaken them the sooner, and vridi 
greater earnestness to repentance^ when the judgment 
was denounced in so peremptory a manner ; although it 
Jonah iv. seems Jonas had before sucn apprehensions of the m^rci- 
Jill nature of God^ and his readiness to pardod, that be 
might suppose God's intention, by this severe denuncia- 
tion of juagment, might be only to take occasion, upon 
their repentance, to shew his goodness and bounbf to 
them. But this was no part of his instructions, which he 
durst not go beyond in his preaching, whatever his pri-» 
vate opinion might be ; for the prophets vvere to utter no 
more in their preaching or particular messages than was 
in their commission, and were not to mix their own words 
with the word of the Lord. 
XII. And by this we may further understand the denuncii- 
lsa.szxviii.^^" of aeath to Hezekiah by the prophet Isaiah, Set tk^ 
I. house in order ;for thou shalt die and not live. I questioii 

not but the prophet revealed to Hezekiah as much as 
Violin. Va- God had revealed to him ; (for to say, as Molinaeus dotby 
tes, 1. i. c. that the prophet spake these words of his own head, be^ 
^^' fore he lully understood God's mind, is very harsh apd 

incongruous ;) but God might at first discover to Isaiidl 
not his internal purpose, but what the nature of th6 
disease would bring him to, (unless his own immediato 
hand of Providence interposed ;) which message he wonU 
have Isaiah carry to Hezekiah for the trial of his fiuth^ and 
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exdting him to the more lively acts of grace, and for a CHAP* 
farther demonstration of God's goodness to him, in pro- ^^ 
longing his life beyond human probability, and the course 
of second causes. Now what repugnancy is there to the 
troth and faithfulness of God, that God should conceal 
from his prophets in their messages the internal purposes 
of his will, and, in order to the doin^ good to men, 
should only reveal what would certainly have come to 
pass, unless himself had otherwise determined it. And 
thus the repentance which is attributed to God in refer- 
ence to these denunciations of judgments, is far from im- 
porting any real mutation in the internal purposes of God| 
(a Tock, some have split themselves upon,) but it only sig- 
nifies the outward changing of the scene towards men. 
and acting otherwise than the words of the prophets did 
seem to import ; and all the alteration is in the outward 
discovery of his will, which is certainly far from being 
any collusion in God : unless we must suppose God so 
IxHind up, that he hath no liberty of using his own 
methods for bringing men to repentance, or for trial of 
lus people's graces, but must in every instance of his word 
declare nothing but his own internal purposes ; which is 
contrary to the general method of Goa's dealing with the 
world,. which is, to govern 'men by his own laws, and there- 
by to awaken them to duty, and deter from sin by his an- 
nexed threatenings, without revealing any thing of his in- 
ternal purposes concerning the state and condition of any 
particular persons at all ; which threatenings of his, 
though pronounced with the greatest severity, do not 
speak God's inward resolutions as to any particular per- 
son, but what all must expect, if they continue impenitent 
gad incorrigible. For the only condition implied in these 
threatenings being repentance, it necessarily follows, that, 
where that is wanting, these hypothetical comminations 
are absolute predictions of what shall certainly come to 
pass on all those who are destitute of the condition sup- 
posed in them. 

So that where any comminations are pronounced by XIlI. 
any in a prophetical way concerning any person or peo- 
pie, and no alteration happen at all in them, but they con- 
tinue impenitent and incorrigible, there the not coming of 
tbem to pass may be a token of a false prophet ; for in this 
case the only tacit condition implied in these threatening 
pfophecies is supposed to be wanting, and so the commi- 
Dfttions must be understood as absolute predictions. Now 
in those coomunations in Scripture which are absolutely 

VOL. I. N 
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BOOR expressed, but conditionally understood, we find some' 
^^' thing interposing, which we may rationally suppose wa* 
Gen. XX, 8. t*^^ very condition understood. As Abinielech's restor- 
ing of Sarah was the ground why the sentence of death, 
after it was denounced, was not executed upon him : so 
/Kingsxxi. Afaab's humiliation, Hezekiah's earnest prayer, the Nine^ 
*9- vites' repentance, all interposed between sentence and 

execution ; whereby we may be fully satisfied of the rea- 
son why these denunciations did not take effect: but 
where the persons continue the same after threatenings 
that they were before, there is no reason why the sentence 
should be suspended, unless we should suppose it to be a 
mere effect of the patience and longsuffering of God, 
leading men to repentance and amendment of life : which 
is the ground the Jews give, why the not fulfilling of de- 
nunciations of judgment was never accounted sumcient to 
Maim, de prove a man a false prophet. To which purpose these 
Fund. L^. ^ord» of Maimouides are observable in his Jesude Thorak, 
where he treats particularly on the subject of prophecies: 
If a prophet foreiel sad thines, as the death of any one, w 
famine, or war, or the like; if these things come not to pa^, 
he shall not be accounted a false prophet : neither let them 
say, Behold he hath foretold, and it comes not to pass ; fw 
our blessed God is slow to anger, and rich in mercy, and re- 
penteth of the evil ; and it may be that they repent, and 
God may spare them, as he did the Ninevites, or defer the 
punishment, as he did Hezekiah's. Thus we see that pro- 
phetical eomminations do not express God's internal pur- 
poses; and therefore the event may not come to pass, 
and yet the prophet be a true prophet. 
XIV. 2,. Predictions concerning temporal blessings do not aU 
ways absolutely speak the certainty of the event, but what 
God is ready to do, if they to whom they are made continue 
faithful to him : for whicn we have sumcient ground from 
that place of Jeremiah xviii. 9, 10. At what instant I 
shall speak concerning a kingdom, to build and to plant it; 
if it do evil in my sight, that it obey not my voice, then tuiU 
I repent of the good wherewith I said I would benefit them. 
So Isaiah i. 19, 30. Ifyc be willing and obedient, ye shaU 
eat the good of the land ; but if ye refuse and rebel, i/e 
shall be devoured with the sword ; for the mouth of the 
Lord hath spoken it. Whereby we see it evident that aB 

fjromises of temporal blessings are not to be taken abso- 
utely, but with the condition of obedience. But this Aft 
Jews can by no means digest, whose rule is, that all pro- 
phecies of good things to come must necessarily come to 
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'{>aBS)'or he was no true prophet who spake them: For, CHAP, 
toith Maimonides, whatever good thing God hath promised, V^* 
although it be promised under a condition^ he iiever ^^oAc^ jjjj^j ^ ^ g^ 
it ; aim we never find that God repented him of any good 
thing promised, but in the destruction of the first temple, 
when God had promised to the righteous they should not 
die with the tuicked; but he repented him of his words. 
' But it is very plain to any one that considers the Jewish 
interpretations of Scripture, that in them they have al- 
ways an eye to themselves, and will be sure not to un- 
derstand those Scriptures which seem to thwart their own 
interest^ as is most apparent in the present case ; for the 
-grand reason why the Jews insist so much on the punc- 
tual accomplishment of all promises of good to be the 
sign of a true prophet, is to uphold their own interest in 
diose temporal blessings which are prophesied of con- 
cerning them in the Old Testament; although one would 
think the want of correspondency in the event in refer- 
.ence to themselves, might make them a little more tender 
•of the honour of those prophecies which they acknow- 
ledge, to. be divine; and have appeared to be so in nothing 
jnore than the full accomplishment of all those threaten- 
ings which are denounced against them for their disobe- 
dience, even by the mouth of Moses himself, Deut. xxviii, 
•from the 15th to the end. Can any thing be more plain 
and evident, than that the enjoyment of all the privileges 
conferred upon them, did depend upon the condition of 
their continuing faithful to God's covenant? The only 
place of Scripture produced by them with any plausibility, 
js that Jer. xxviii. 9. The prophet which prophesieth 0/* 
peace, when the word of the prophet shall come to pass, then 
shall the prophet be known that the Lord hath truly sent 
him* For reconciling of which place with those already 
mentioned, we are to understand, that here was a particu- 
lar contest between two prophets, Hananiah and Jere- 
miah ; Jeremiah he foretold evil to come, though unwill- 
ingly, vcr. 16. Hananiah he prophesied peace. Now 
Jeremiah, according td God's peculiar directions and in- 
spiration,, appeals to the event to determine whose pro- 
phecy was the truest. Now, saith Jeremiah, if the pro- 
phecy of Hananiah concerning peace be fulfilled, then he 
18. the true prophet, and I the false. And in this case 
when two propnets prophesy contrary things, it stands to 
rmson that God will not reveal^y thing by the mouth 
d his own prophet, which shaU not inlallibly come to 
pass, that thereby the truth of his own prophet may 'be 

N % 
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BOOK fully manifested. Besides Jeremiah refers not merely to 
^' the event foretold, but gives a sudden specimen of fab 
own truth in another prophecy, concerning the death 
of Hananiah ; which was punctually accomplished the 
same year, ver. 17. And which is most considerable to 
our purpose, both these prophets consider the same peo- 
ple under the same circumstances, and with the same 
conditions; and so Jeremiah, because of their inoor- 
ri^bleness, foretels desolation certainly to come; not- 
withstanding this, Hananiah foretels peace and safety, 
which was contrary directly to God's method of pro- 
ceeding; and so the falsity of his prophecy would in- 
fallibly be discovered by the event. So tKat, notwith- 
standing this instance, it appears evident that predictioDS 
of temporal blessings do suppose conditions, and so bate 
not always the event fulfilled, when the people do not 
perform their condition of obedience. And thus we have 
now laid down the rules whereby the truth of prophecies .^ 
was to be judged ; by which it appears what little need ] 
the constant prophets had to appeal to miracles to mani- 
fest the certainty of Divine revelation in them. So we 
have finished our first proposition, concerning the manner 
of trying Divine revelation in the prophets God sent 
among his people. 
^p' We now come to the second general proposition coo- 
"'P* ceming the prophets. Those prophets, whom God did em- 
ploy upon some extraordinary message for conjirming the 
truth of the religion established by him, had a power of 
miracles conferred upon them in order to that end. So thiKt 
we must distinguish the ordinary employment of pro* 
phets, which was either instruction, or prediction of 
future events among God's own people, from their pe^ 
culiar messages, when they were sent to give evidence to 
the truth of that way of religion which was then settled 
by God's own appointment. Now the prophets generally 
^id suppose the truth of their religion, as owned by those 
they were sent to ; and therefore it had been very need- 
less employing a power of miracles among them, to con- 
vince them of that which they believed already. For we 
never read, among all the revolts of the people of theJews, 
that they were lapsed so far as totally to reject the law 
of Moses (which had been to alter the constitution of tbeii' 
commonwealth,) although they did enormously oflfend 
against the precepts of i^nd that in those things wliera- 
it^ the honour of God was mainly concerned, as is most 
plail^ in their frequent and gross idolatry ; which we ait 
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not 80 to understand as though they wholly cast off CHAP. 
the worship of the true God, but they superinduced (as ^^' 
the Samaritans did) the worship of Heathen idols with 
that of the God of Israel. But when the revolt grew so 
ffreat and dangerous that it was ready to swallow up 
uie true worship of God, unless some apparent evidence 
were given of the falsity of those Heathen mixturesi 
and further confirmation of the truth of the established 
religion, it pleased God sometimes to send his prophets 
oa tbis peculiar message to the main instruments of this 
revolt : as is most conspicuous in that dangerous design 
of Jeroboam, when he, out of a politic end, set up his 
two calves in opposition to the Temple at Jerusalem; 
and therein it was the more dangerous, in that in alt 
Jirobability be designed not the alteration of the worship 
JtMlF, but the establishment of it in Dan and Bethel : for i Kings zii. 
bis interest lay not in drawing of the people from the '^ 
worship of God, but from his worship at Jerusalem; 
'Vdiich was contrary to his design of cantonizing the 
kingdom, and taking the greatest share to himself. Now 
that Grod might confirm his people's faith in this danger- 
ous Juncture of time, he sends a prophet to Bethel, who, 
by the working of present miracles there, viz. the renting i Kings 
ine altar f and withering of Jeroboam^ s handy did manifest *»"• »• 
to them that these altars were displeasing to God, and 
that the true place of worship was at Jerusalem. So i Klngi 
in that fsimous fire-ordeal for trying the truth of religion*^"** 3®. 
between God and Baal upon Mount Carmel by Elijah, 
God was pleased in a miraculous way to give the most 
pregnant testimony to the truth of his own worship, 
by causing a fire to come down from heaven and consume 
the sacrifice; by which the priests of Baal were con- 
founded, and the people confirmed in the belief of the 
only true God : for presently, upon the sight of this 
ndracle, the people fall on their faces, and say. The Lord i Kings 
he it Godj the Lord he is God. Whereby we plainly see*^"*- 59« 
what clear evidence is given to the truth of that religion, 
which is attested with a power of miracles. Thus the 
widow of Sarepta, which was in the country of Zidon, 
was brought to believe Elijah to be a true prophet, by his 
raising up her son to life. And the woman said to Elijah, 
Now uy this I know that thou art a man of God, and i Kings 
that the wwd of the Lord hy thy mouth is truth. So *v"- H- 
we see how Naaman was convinced of the true God 
by bis miraculous cure in Jordan by the appointment of 
£li8ha> Behold now I know that there is no God in all the % Kings v. 

N 3 ^^' 
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BOOK earthy but in Israel; by which instances it is demonstra-; 
"• ble, that either the faith of all these persons was built 
upon weak and insufficient grounds, or that a power of 
miracles is an evident confirmation of the truth of that re- 
ligion which is established by them. For this we see was 
the great end for which God did employ any of his 
prophets to work miracles, viz. to be as an evident de- 
monstration of the truth of what was revealed by him. 
So that this power of miracles is not merely a motive 
of credibility, or a probable inducement to remove preju-s 
dice from the person, as many of our divines speak, but 
it .doth contain an evident demonstration to common 
sense, of the truth of that religion which is confirmed 
by them. 
XVI. And thus we assert it to have been in the case of 
Moses; the truth of whose message was attested both 
among the Egyptians and the Israelites, by that power 
of miracles which he had. But herein we have the great 
patrons of Moses our greatest enemies, viz. the present 
Jews, who by reason of their enmity to the doctrine of 
Christ, which was attested by unparalleled miracles, are 
grown' very shy of the argument drawn from thence 5 in- 
somuch that their great doctor Maimonides lays down this 
Maim, dc for a confident maxim, *3DD biCW n 13*bNn vh 130n nWD 
Fund. Leg. rniDlKH : the Israelites did not believe in Moses our Master 
c. 8. s. I. jr^y, ^f^g ggf^g of the miracles which he wrought. Did they 
not ? the more shame for them ; and if they did, the 
more shame for this great Rabbi thus to belie them. But 
the reason he gives for it is. Because there may remain 
some suspicion in one's mind^ that all miracles may be 
wrought by a power of magic or incantation. Say ye so ? 
What, when Moses confounded all the magicians in 
Egypt, and made themselves, who were the most cunning 
in these things, confess it was the finger of "God, and 
at last give out as not able to stand before Moses ? Might 
one still suspect all this to be done by a magical powerJ 
Credat Judceus Apella^ non ego. This is much like what 
Jos. Albo. another of their doctors says, whom they call the Divine 
l.i. c. i8. Philosopher, that Elisha's raising the child to life, and 
curing Naaman's leprosy ; and Daniel's escaping the 
lions, and Jonas out of the whale's belly, might all come 
to pass by the influence of the stars, or by pythonism. 
Very probable ! But it is most true which G. Vorstius 
there observes of the Jews, Nihil non nugaciffimi mortalium 
Jingunt ne cogantur agnoscere virtute ac digito quasi ipsim 
Dei Jesum nostrum effecisse miracula sua, AU their de- 
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sign in this is^ only to lessen the miracles of our blessed CHAP. 
Saviour^ and to derogate all they can from the belief V^* 
of them. Hence they tell us, that nothing is so easy to 
be done as miracles. The mere recital of the Tetragram- 
maton will work wonders ; and that by this Jeremiah 
and our Saviour did all their mii;acles. It is well yet that 
he did no more than one of their own prophets had done 
before him : but where, I wonder, do we read that ever 
the pronouncing of four letters raised one from the ^ead, 
who had lain four days in the grave ? Or by what power 
did Christ raise himself from the dead ? (which was the 
greatest miracle of alL) Could his dead body pronounce 
the Tetragrammaton to awaken itself with ? But Mai- 
monides further tells us, that the miracles which Moses 
wrought among the Israelites were merely for necessity, 
and not to prove the truth of his Divine commission ; for 
which he instanceth in dividing the Red Sea, the raining 
of Manna, and the destruction of Corah and his com- 
plices. But setting aside that these two latter were the 
immediate hand of God, and not miracles done by Moses, 
yet it is evident that the intent of them was to manifest a 
Divine presence among them : and in the trial of Corah 
Moses appeals to God s immediate Providwace, to mani* 
fest whether God had immediately employed him or no : 
for it is evident by the text, that the main charge they 
laid against Moses, was ambition and usurpation. Is it aNumb.xvif 
small thingf say they, that thou hast brought us up out of a^^\ 
land that floweth with milk and honey ^ to kill us in the 
wilderness^ except thou make thyself altogether a prince 
over us? Whereby it is evident they thought that Moses 
acted out of a private design, and aimed at his own honour 
and authority ; which was an imputation of the highest 
nature that could be alleged against him. Now see how 
Moses proceeds to clear himself, (which is sufficient to 
stop the mouths of these incredulous Jews; for he lays 
the greatest evidence of his Divine commission upon a 
present miracle. And Moses said, Hereby shall ye know^» a8, 29, 
that the Lord hath sent me to do all these works ; for I have 
not done them of mine own mind: if these men die the com- 
mon death of all men, then the Lord hath not sent me, &c. 
Can any thmg be more plain than that the only intent of 
this miracle was to make it appear, that Moses took not 
his office upon him, but was immediately sent and em- 
ployed by God in what he did ? But that which will put 
an end to this controversy, is, God's giving Moses a 
power to work miracles, for that very end that tb? 

N4 
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BOOK Israelites should believe bim^ Exodus viii. 8, 9. And can 
^^ we think they would have ever lefts Egypt as they did, 
■'■ ■ and followed Moses into the wilderness, unless they had 

been fully convinced he was a deliverer sent from God ? 
It is true (that which the Jews speak so n>uch of) the 
statio in monte Sina was a great confirmation both to their 
own faith and to Moses's, according to what God had 
told him, Exod. iii. 12. but yet it follows not hence 
they had no firm bottom for their faith to stand on before, 
(for then they might have been drowned in the Bed Sea 
as well as the Egyptians ;) but God knowing their incre- 
dulity^ and readiness to disobey his law, did at the pro- 
mulgation of it testify to their eyes and ears his own pre- 
Ezod. xix. sence in the midst of them. And this certainly was one 
9' of the greatest miracles of all 3 and therefore to oppose 

this to the evidence that is produced by miracles^ is only 
to oppose a power of working miracles to a power of 
doing them. So vain and empty then, so fa)se and falla- 
cious, yea so directly contrary to Holy Scripture is that 
axiom of the Jews, Prophetite Veritas non coiifirmatur «i- 
raculis : for miracles are sufficient evidences of Divine re- 
velation in any whom God employs^ to all but such as are 
resolved not tqpl>elieve them ; and as one well saith^ Per* 
iinacicB nullum remedium posuit Deus ; God never works 
miracles to convince obstinate Atheists and wilful Infidels. 
This now is the first case wherein miracles are to be 
expected ; which is, when God employs any upon an 
extraordinary message, to be as credentials to confim 
their Divine commission. 
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CHAP. VII. 

The Eternity of the Law of Moses discussed. 

L The second Case wherein Miracles may be ea^cted; when a 
Divine positive Law is to be repealed, and another way of Wor^ 
ship established instead of it. The PossiHlity in general of a 
Repeal of a Divine Law asserted ; the particular Case of the 
Law of Moses disputed against the Jews : II. The Matter of 
thai Law proved not to be immutably obligatory ; because the 
ceremonial Precepts were required not for themselves, but for 
9ome further End; that proved from Maimonides*8 Confession: 
III. The Precepts of the Ceremonial Law frequently dispensed 
with while the Law was in Force, Of the Passover of Hezekiah, 
, and several other Instances. IV. J^ is not inconsistent with the 
Wisdom of God to repeal such an established Law, Abravaners 
Arguments answered, V. Of the Perfection of tlie Law .of 
Moses^ compared with the Gospel, VI. IVhether God hath ever 
declared he would never repeal the Law of Moses. VII. Of 
addir^ to the Precepts, VIII. Of the Expressions seeming to im- 
ply the Perpetuity of t/ie Law of Moses. Reasons assigned why 
those Expressions are used, though Perpetuity be not implied, 
IX. The Law of Moses not built upon immutable Reason, because 
many particular Precepts were founded upon particular Occa' 
sums, as the Customs of the Zabii 5 X. many ceremonial Pre- 
cepts thence deduced out q/* Maimonide^ ; XI. and because such 
a State of Things was foretold, with which the Observation of 
the Ceremonial Law would be inconsistent, XII. That largely 
discovered from the Prophecies of the Old Testament, 

X NOW come to the second case wherein miracles may chap. 
be justly expected ; which is. When something which hath ^^^' 
been before established by Divine law is to be repealed^ and j. 
some other way of worship to be set up instead of it. Two 
things are very necessary to be spoken to for the clear- 
ing of this proposition : First, Whether a law once esta- 
hhshed by God himself be capable of a repeal? Secondly, 
What necessity there is of miracles to manifest God's in^ 
tentioH of repealing a former law ? These two contain 
the main foundation of the dispute between the Jews 
and us, viz. Whether the law of Moses was ever to he 
laid aside f and whether the miracles of our Blessed Saviour 
were sufficient evidences of God's intention by him to repeal 
the former law established by Moses? I begin with the 
first. Whether a Divine law in general^ or the law of . 
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BOOK Moses in particular, may be abrogated or repeakd^ after 
^^' God himself hath made it evident that the promulgation 
of it was from himself? This must be confessed the 
strongest and most plausible plea the present Jews have 
for their infidelity, and therefore the eternity of the law 
of Moses is made by them one of the fundamental articles 
of their present Creed, and is pleaded for with the great- 
est subtlety by their great R. Abravanel^ who spends 
his whole 13 tn chapter de Capite Fidei upon it; but 
with what success, will be seen in our clearing of it 
There are but three things can be supposed as the 
grounds why a law, once promulged by God himself, 
should not be capable of repeal; and those are either 
first. Because the things themselves commanded in that law 
are of such a nature that they are not capable of being 
dispensed with; or secondly, that it is not consistent 
with the wisdom of God to repeal a law once established; 
or thirdly, that the reason of the law continuing always 
the same, it would argue mutability in God to revoke that 
law, and establish another instead of it : if we can there- 
fore demonstrate, that the matter of the law of Moses is of 
a positive and mutable nature, that it is suitable to the wis- 
dom of God to alter it, and that sufficient account in reason 
may be given for the alteration of it, then there can be no 
imagins^le necessity that a law once having God for its 
author, must therefore derive from him an eternal and 
immutable obligation, 
n. First, then, as to *the matter of the law : and here 

it must be supposed, .that, in the matter of controversy 
between us and the Jews, the question is not of any 
of those things which are therefore commanded, be- 
cause they are intrinsically good, as the precepts of the 
natural or moral law, but of those things which are 
therefore only good because God commands them, i. e. 
things merely positive, whose worth and value ariseth not 
from the intrinsic weight of the things, but from the ex- 
ternal impress of Divine authority upon them. Now 
it is no question on either hand, whether God may require 
these thmgs or no, nor whether these things will be 
acceptable unto God, so long as he requires them ; 
but whether, when once required, the obligation to them 
can never cease. Such kind of things among the Jews 
we suppose all the rites and ceremonies of the law to 
be, viz. circumcision, distinction of meats and days, 
customs of sacrificing, and such like ; and whatever otne/ 
laws respected them as a distinct and peculiar comn^on- 
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wealth. All these we say are such as do not carry an im- CHAP. 
niutaUe obligation along with them ; and that on these ^^^' 
accounts. 

I. First, Because these things are not primarily required 
for themselves, but in order to some further end. Tnings 
that are required upon their own account carry an indis- 
pensable obligation in them to their performance; but 
where things are commanded not for themselves, but the 
legislator doth express some particular grounds of requir- 
ing them, there tne end and intention of the legislator is 
the measure of their obligation. To which purpose Mai- 
monides excellently speaks, when he says. That the par- Maimon, 
ticular manner of worship among the Jews, as sacrifices and^.?!^ ^^^' 
oblations, were secundum intentionem secundam Dei, God^s ' 
secondary intention and design ; but prayer, invocation, and 
the like, were nearer God's primary intention. Now, saith 
he,ybr the first, they are no further acceptable to God, than 
as all the circumstances of time, place, and persons are ob* 
served, which are prescribed by God himself; but the latter 
are acceptable in any person, time, or place. And for this 
cause, saith he, it is that we find the prophets often repiov- 
ing men for their too great sedulity in bringi?ig oblations, 
and inculcating this to them, that God did not intend these 
as the principal instances of his worship, and that God did 
not need any of these things. So i Sam. xv. 22. Behold, to 
obey is better than sacrifice ; and to hearken, than the fat of 
rams. Isa. i. 11. To what purpose is the multitude of your 
sacrifices unto me ? saith the Lord. And especially Jerem. 
vii. 22, 23. For I spake not to your fathers, nor commanded 
them in the day that I brought them forth out of the land of 
Egypt, concerning burnt - offerings ; but this thins I com-- 
numded them, saying. Obey my voice, and I will be yo%ir 
God, and ye shall be my people. Of which words Mai- 
monides saith, Scrupulum moverunt omnibus, quos mihi vi' 
dere aut audire contigit ; for say they. How can it be that 
God did not command them concerning sacrifices, when 
a great part of the law is about them ? But Maimonides 
well resolves the doubt thus : That God's primary inten- 
tion, and that which he chiefly looked at, was obedience; 
but God's intention in sacrifices and oblations was only to 
teach them the chief thing, which was obedience. This then 
is of the number of those things which are spoken abso- 
lutely, but to be understood comparatively; as, / will 
have mercy, and not sacrifice. My doctrine is not mine, 
but his that sent me. It is not you that speak, but the Holy 
Ghostp &c. So that we see all the goodness which is in 
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BOOK these thin^ is conveyed into them by that which is mo* 
^^' rally good^ which is obedience ; and God did never re* 
gard the performance of those laws any further than as it 
was an expression of obedience, and it was conjoined with 
those other moral duties which were most agreeable to 
the Divine nature. And in this sense many understood 
that difEcult place, £zek. xx. 25. And I gave them cypn 
C3^31D nb statutes that were not goody i. e. say they, com* 
paratively with these things which were simply and tft 
themselves good; to which purpose they give this rule: 
Aliquid negatur inesse alicuty quod alterius comparationi 
existimatur exiguum. But I rather think that which the 
Chaldee paraphrast suggests, and others explain farther, 
to be the meaning of that place, viz. that by the precepts 
that were not good, is meant the cruel and tyrannicsl 
impositions of those enemies God for their sins did deliter 
them over to, which were far from being acceptable to 
them ; which is frequently the sense of good in Scripture. 
' Thus we see one reason why the ceremonial precepts do 
not in themselves imply an immutable obligation^ be* 
cause they are not commanded for themselves^ bat in 
order to a further end. 
III. 2. Because God hath frequently dispensed with the cere* 

monial precepts when they were in greatestforccy if the end 
of them could be at tainea without them, llius the precept 
of circumcision slept during the Israelites' travels in tne 
£xod.xxix. wilderness; thus David ate of the shew^bready which is 
33« expressly forbidden in the law. The Jews think to evade 

this, by distinguishing between the bread of confession 
in the eucharistical offering, mentioned Leviticus vii. 13. 
and the proper skew-bread. Now they say David ate only 
of the first, and not of the second : but this is glossa Aa^ 
relianensisy which overthrows the text ; for it is expressly 
said^ that the ground why the priest gave him holy bread, 
was because there was none there but C3*3Dn c^ib,^ the 
shew'bready 1 Sam. xxi. 6. A like violation of the law, 
without reproof, is commonly supposed by the Jews to 
have been m the siege of Jericho, viz. in the case of the 
Sabbath. But it is more plain in that anomalous passover 
observed by Hezekiah, which many of the Jews them- 
selves acknowledge was not observed as the second pass- 
ovcTy provided by the law to be celebrated on the- 14th 
Numb. ix. day of the second month by those who were debarred of the 
«>* first for their legal uncleanness ; but they suppose it to 

have been intended for the legal passover ; only becatne 
the fourteenth of Nisan was past before the sanctification 
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of the Temple was finlshedj lest they should celebrate CHAP, 
none at all that year, they tell us that Hezekiah^ with the ^^^' 
consent of the rulers, did make an intercalation that year ^ chron. 
of a whole month, and so Nisan was reckoned for the se- xziz. 17*. 
cond Adar, and Jiar for Nisan ; from whence they say vid. Sdden 
Aat Hezekiah did intercalate Nisan in Nisan, that is^dcAono • 
added another Nisan to the first. But where do we read ci^*!^'*^' 
any such thing permitted in the law, as the celebrating 
the first passover the 14th of the second month ? But 
granting that it was observed as a second passover be- 
cause of the want of legal sanctification both in priests 
and people, yet we find great irregularities in the obser- 
vation of it ; for it is expressly said, That a multitude ofx Chnm. 
the people had not cleansed themselves^ yet they did eat the^^"^' *^* 
passover otherwise than it was written : and yet it is said 
upon Hezekiah's prayei'^ that the Lord hearkened to Heze- Vcr. ao. 
hahj and healed every one. So that we see God himself 
did dispense with the strict ceremonial precepts of the 
law^ where men did look after the main and substantial 
parts of the worship God required from them. Nay^, God 
ilimself hath expressly declared his own will to dispense 
with the ritual and ceremonial law, where it comes to 
stand in competition with such things as have an internal 
Ifpodness in them, when he saith, Me desired mercy and Hos. vi. 6. 
lio# saerifice, and the knowledge of' God more than burnt' 
^erings. Thus we plainly see that the ceremonial law, 
£owever positive it was, did yield as to its obligation, 
when any thing that was moral stood in competition with 
it* And so the Jews themselves suppose an open viola* 
tion of the judicial law to have been in the hanging upzSam.zxi. 
of Saul's sons, a long time together, directly contrary to 9» ^o- 
Deut. xxi. ^3. which they conceive to have been from the 
j6tb of Nisan to the 17th of Marchesvan, which is as 
xpuch as from our March to September ; whereas the law 
IMUth expressly, that the body of one that is hanged shall 
Moi remain aU night upon the tree, but thou shalt in any 
unse bury him that day. One of the Jewish rabbies, as 
G. Vorstius tells us, is so troubled at this, that he wisheth Vorst. Not. 
/Ao/ place in Samuel expunged out of Scripture j that the^^ Abrav. 
name of God might be sanctified. But whether this were*^* *^* 
^k>ne •ra»nn *9 bv^by the command of the Oracle or ru>y or 
whether only by a general permission, we see it was ojc^* 
eatable unJto God; tor upon that the Gibeonites' /*amine 
wuAs removed, and God was imtreatedfor the land* Thus we 
have DOW pnoved that there is no immutable and indispens- 
able c^ljgation which ariseth from the things themsf^lves. 
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BOO K Secondly^ It is no way inconsistent with the wisdom of 
^' God to repeal such a law when once established. The 
ly^ main argument of that learned R. Abravanel^ whereby he 
Abra^anel would establish the eternity of the law of Moses, is 
Rosb. Amt' fetched firom hence, That this law was the result of the 
uMm, <5'»3«||;iy^^ (f Gody who knows the suitableness of things he ap- 
points to the ends he appoints them for ; as God hath ap- 
pointed bread to be the food of man s body. Now we care 
not to enquire why God hath appointed breads and no other 
things to be the food of man; no morey saith he, are we to 
enquire why God hath appointed this law rather than aih 
other for the food of our souls ; but we are to rest contetUed 
with the counsels of God, though we understand not the rea- 
sons of them. This is the substance of that argument, 
which he more largely deduceth. To which we answer, 
that his argument holds good for obedience to all God's 
positive precepts, of what kind or nature soever they be, 
so long as we know their obligation to continue ; but all 
the question is, whether every positive precept must al- 
ways continue to oblige ? And thus iar his similitude will 
hold good, that whatever God doth command, we are to 
look upon it to be as necessary to our souls, as bread to our 
bodies ; but hence it follows not that our souls must be 
always held to the same positive precepts, any more than 
our bodies to the same kind of food : nay, as in our bo- 
dies we find some kind of food always necessary, but the 
kind of it to alter according to age, health, and constitu- 
tions ; so we say some kind of Divine revelation is always 
necessary ; but God is graciously pleased to temper it ac- 
cording to the age and growth of his people : so he fed 
them, as with milk in their nonage, with a ritual and ce- 
remonial law, and trained them up by degrees under the 
nursery of the prophets, till the Church was grown to 
age, and then God fed it with the strong meat, which is 
contained in God's revelation of his will by the Gospel 
of his Son. And therein was abundantly seen God's 
vro\v7Folxi\o$ co^luy his variegated wisdom^ that he made 
choice of such excellent and proportionable ways to bis 
people's capacity, to prepare them gradually for that fnM 
and complete revelation, which was reserved for the time 
of the appearance of the true Messias in the world. For 
can any thing be more plain than the gradual progress of 
Divine revelation, from the beginning of the world ? That 
fair resemblance and portraiture of God himself, and his 
will upon his word (if I may so express it) had its ground- 
work laid upon man's first apostasy, in the pron)i8e made 
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Gen. ill. 15. whereon some further lines were drawn in CHAP, 
the times of the Patriarchs ; but it had its cinayqonpla ; it ^ll- 
was shadowed out the most in the typical and ceremonial 
law^ but was never filled up to the life, nor had its perfect 
^woypaflay till the Son of God himself appeared unto 
the world. If then it be inconsistent with the wisdom of 
Crod to add any thing to the law of Moses, why not 
to the revelation made to Adam or the Patriarchs? or 
especially to the seven precepts of Noah, which they sup- 
posc to have been given to all mankind aft^r the flooa ? 
If it were not repugnant to the wisdom of God to superadd 
rituals and ceremonials to morals and naturals, why shall 
it be to take down the scaffolds of ceremonies, when 
God's spiritual Temple, the Church of God, is come 
to its fiill height ? Is there not more reason that rituals 
should give place to substantials, than that such should be 
superinduced to morals ? 

' There are only two things can be pleaded by the Jews V. 
why it should be more repugnant to the wisdom of God 
to add to the law of Moses than to any former revelation; 
which are, the greater perfection they suppose to be in 
this revelation above others, and that God, in the proraul- 

gition of it, did express that he would never alter it. 
ut both these are manifestly defective and insufficient, 
in order to the end for which they are produced. For, 
first, what evidence is there that the law of Moses con- 
tained so great perfection in it, as that it was not capable 
bf having any additions made to it by God himself? 
We speak not now of the perfection of the moral law, 
which it is granted contained in it the foundation of all 
pbisitive precepts : for this we never contend for the abro- Ps. xix. 10. 
gation of, but the ritual law is that we meddle with : and 
18 it possible any men should be so little befriended 
by reason, as to think this to be the utmost pitch of 
what God could reveal to the world, as to the way of his 
own worship ? Let any indifferent rational person take 
the precepts of the Gospel, and lay them in the balance 
with those of the ceremonial law, and if he makes any 
scruple of deciding on which side the over-weight lies, 
we may have cause to suspect him forsaken of that little 
reason which gave him the name of Man. Let but the 
fifth of Matthew be laid against the whole book of Levi- 
ticas, and then see whether contains the more excellent 
precepts, and more suitable to the Divine nature. I 
'roeak not this to disparage any thing which had once 
■God for the author of it, but to let us see how far God 
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BOOK was from the necessity of natural agents to act to the 
^- height of his strengtli in that discovery of his will. God 
—"""■""" is wise as well as righteous in all his ways ; as he can 
command nothing but what is just, so he will command 
nothing but what is good, nay excellent in its kind. But 
though all the stars be in the same firmament, yei one star 
differs from another in glory ; though they may be all 
pearls, yet some may be more orient than others are: 
every place of Holy Scripture may have its crown, but 
some may have their aureolae ; a greater excelleacyi a 
fuller and larger capacity than the other hath : every 
parcel of Divine- revelation may have some perfection 
jn its kind ; yet there may be some monstra perfeciumiSf 
in Scaliger's expressioi^ that may far outvie the glory 
and excellency of the rest. Can we think the mists and 
umbrages of the law could ever cast so glorious a light as 
the Sun of Righteousness himself, in his meridian elevft* 
tion ? As well may we think a dark shady passage more 
magnificent and glorious than the most princely palace j 
a picture drawn in charcoal hiore exquisite and curioos 
than the lines of Apelles ; some imperfect rudiments mora 
exact and accurate than the most elaborate work, as go 
about to compare the law of Moses with the Goml 
of Jesus Christ in point of excellency and perfection. Let 
the Jews then boast never so much of their gradus JHosoi- 
cus, and how much it exceeds the degree ot revelation in 
other prophets : we know, if his light be compared with 
what the Gospel communicates, Moses himself saw but 
as in a glass darkly, and not in speculo lucidof as the Jews 
are wont to speak. We honour Moses much ; but wc 
have learnt to honour him, at whose transfiguration he 
was present, more : neither can that be thought any <£•- 
paragement to him, who accounted the reproach of UkrUl 
greater riches than the treasures of Esypt. 
^' But it may he, though the law tn itself he not so ah" 

solutely perfect J yet God may have declared he will nevef 
alter it ; and then it is not consistent with Divine wisdom 
to repeal it. Very true : God will never alter what he 
hath said he will not ; but where is it that he hath thus 
bound up himself? Is it in that noted place to this pur-, 
DcuLxii. pose, Thou shalt not add thereto, nor diminish from it r So 
Maimon.dc*"^^^ Maimonides argues, but therein more like a Jew 
Fund. Leg. than himself; and yet one of his own nation, therein fiff 
Si. 9. 8. 1, more ingenuous than he, gives a most sufficient answer tp 
i^m"c™i4. *^» which is R. Jos. Albo, whose words are thus produced 
' by Vorstius and others : The Scripture only adrnMishetk 
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USy that we should not add to nor diminish from God's CHAP. 
commands according to our own wills; but what hinders^ V^'* 
fMuth he, but God himself may ^ according to his own wis^ 
dom^ add or diminish what he pleasethP fiut are they 
in good earnest when they say God bound up himself 
by this speech ? Whence came then all the prophetical 
revelations among the Jews ? Did these aad nothing 
to the law of Moses, which was as much the will of 
God when revealed by them, as any thing was revealed by 
Moses himself? Or will they say, that all those things 
w»ie contained for the substance in the law of Moses, as 
to what concerned practice ? Very true ; but not in the 
ceremonial, but the moral law ; and so we shall not stick 
to grant that the whole duty of man may be reduced 
to tnat. But if adding to the precepts be the doing 
of God's commands in another way than he hath pre^ 
teribed, and diminishing from them be merely not to do 
what God hath commanded, as some conceive, then these 
words are still more remote from the sense affixed on 
them by the incredulous Jews. For why may not God 
himself add to his own laws, or alter the form of them, al^ 
though we are always bound directly to follow God's de- 
dared will? May not God enlarge his own will, and 
bring his scholars from the rudiments of their nonage 
to the higher knowledge of those who are full grown ? or 
must the world of necessity do that which the old Roman 
so much abhorred, senescere in elementis, wax grey in 
learning this Ay By CP Or was the ceremonial law like 
tfae China characters, that the world might spend its age 
in conning of them ? fiut it appears that there was no 
other meaning in that strict prohibition, than that men 
ibould not of their own heads offer to find out new 
ways of worship, as Jeroboam did ; but that God's revela- 
tion of his own will, in all its different degrees, was to be 
the adequate rule of the way and parts of his own worship. 
And I would fain know or the Jews, whether their own 
severe and strict prohibitions of things not at all for- 
bidden in the law of God, and that on a religious ac- 
coijint^ as m^n^ a^*D, a boundary to the law, come not 
m^^rer the adding to God*s law, than God's own further 
d<ScI.aration of his will doth ? All the dispute then must 
be, not whether God may add to his own law, but whe- 
ther the Gospel be a prohibited addition to the law of 
Moses ; that is^ whether it be only the invention of men, 
or it be the express declaration of the will of God ? As to 
which controversy, he is no true Christian who dare not 

¥OL. Z. O 
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BOOK readily join issue with them, and undertake to prove, 
"• by all the arguments by which they believe the.- law 
of Moses to have been of Divine revelation, that the Gos- 
pel of Christ is a clear manifestation of the will of God. 
But of that afterwards. 
VII. From hence it is evident, that God hath not by this 

1>lace tied up himself from any further manifestation of 
lis mind beyond the law of Moses ; but it may be thev 
may put a greater confidence in those expressions whica 
seem necessarily to imply a perpetual and unalterable ob- 
ligation in the law of Moses : For, saith the late learned 
Manass. Rabbi Manasse Ben Israel, If by such expressions as those 

Lrlit*\x" ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ Scripture which seem to import the perpetuity ^ 
y, ' ' the law of Moses J somewhat else should be.msant than theji 
seem to express, what did Moses and the prophets^ in using 
them, but lay a stumbling block in the ways of men; where' 
as they might have spoken clearly, and told us there shmdd 
a time co^ne when the ceremonial law should oblige m 
longer ? This being a charge of so high a nature, most 
not be dismissed without a particular enquiry into the ex- 
pressions which are the ground and reason of it. The 
? laces most insisted on by the Jews, are Deut. xxix. 19. 
^hings which are revealed belong to us and to our children 
O^iy ny for ever. So Levit. xxiii- 14. the precept of 
offering tne first-fruits is there called Bh)y npn a statute 
for ever; and that of the passover, Exod. xii* 17. where 
the same expression is used. From hence they infer that 
no alteration can happen as to the ceremonial law, since 
God himself hath declared that it shall continue for 
ever. To this common argument of the Jews, it is in 
general replied, That the word, in which the main force 
of the argument lies, doth not carry with it an absolute 
perpetuity ; but it signifies according to the subject it is 
joined with. So when it is applied to God, it signifies 
eternity ; not so much from the mere importance of the 
word, as from the necessary existence of the Divine 
Maimon. nature. Thence Maimonides himself can say, Proinde 
More Nev. sciendum est qtiod Olam non necessario significet (Bterm^ 

tatem, nisi ei conjungatur Ed (*T& vel TS^ idque vel post 

ilhid tit Olam vaed, vel ante Ad Olam. Although this 
rule of his hath no certainty at all in it, as appears from 
his collection of it, which is because it is said, Ps. x. i5. 
The Lord he is king Olam vaed, for ever and ever : but as 
I said already, that is not frpni the signification of the 
word, but the nature of thethiri^. . 'An^.it is most p\m 
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in Scripture that ah)V is so far from implying a necessary 'chAp. 
perpetuity, that it is applied to such things as can have no T^^* 
long duration, as Exod. xxi. 6. and he shall serve him, 
ahlV^f that is, (as the Jews themselves expound it,) to the 
next jubilee J though it were near or far off. So i Sam. i. 
22. where Samuel is said to abide before the Lord C^^IJ^ *t)^ 
for ever; where we find Maimonides's Ad OZaTh in 'a 
sense very far short of eternity. This is so plain, that 
the formerly cited R. Joseph Albo doth in terms confess 
it^ and produceth a multitude of other places to the same 
purpose : for which though he be sufficiently censured by 
nis brethren, yet we may see there may be some inge- 
nuity left in a Jewish rabbi, even in the grand dispute 
concerning 'the eternity of the law of Moses. 

All the diflliculty now is to assign some rational ad- VIII. 
counts why such precepts, which God did not intend, 
should be always obligatory, yet should be enforced 
upon them in such expressions which may seem at least 
to imply a perpetuity. Of which these may be given. 
Firs*, TAflf these precepts, to which these expressions are an-- 
nexedf should not be looked on as mere ambulatory laws, 
that did only concern them in their travels through the 
wilderness^ and not continue obligatory when they were set^ 
tied in Canaan. For which purpose we are to observe, 
that though all the laws were given in one body in the 
wSderness, yet the obligation to all of them did not com- 
mence at the same time, neither were they to continue f6r 
the same duration. These three sorts of precepts may be 
observed among them: first, such as concerned them 
Only in their present condition, as that about the Taber- 
nacle, which was then a moveable Temple among them, 
Stiitable to their condition ; but when they were settled, 
God was to have a settled house too. So that precept of 
ffmng without the camp, Deut. xxiii. 12. had an imme- 
oiate respect to their peregrination. Secondly, Such pre- 
cepts as were given them, but they were not bound to 
perfbrm them till their settlement in Canaan ; as driving 
oui the Canaanites, Numb, xxxiii. 52. building the Temple 
in the place which God should choose, erecting judicatories 
in their several cities, choosing a Kingy &c. l^hirdly, 
Tliere were such precepts as concern them wherever they 
were, whether in the wilderness or in Canaan. Now 
these are the precepts which are said to be perpetual. 
TTris is the account given of it by H. Grotius ; but be- Grot, de 
cause this may be liable to some exceptions, I therefore chrisf^r v 
add^ secondly, that the reason of those expressions beings. 7. 
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BOO K annexed to the precepts of the ceremonial law^ is, beeatue 
"r ihey were to continue obligatory till such a remarkahle pr- 

*"**"**"" ricd of time came^ which should alter the state of thmgs 
among them. And such a period of time the coming 
of the Messias is by themselves supposed to be, when in 
their famous computation they make three epochas ; be- 
fore the law, under the law, and the coming of (the 
Messias. And it is evident yet by them, that they do 
ttill expect a wonderful alteration of the state of thii^ 
when the Messias comes: doth it not therefore stand 
to reason that ah^}fy should be added to such thingi 
which were to continue till so great an alteration as 
should be on the coming of the Messias, especially if the 
coming of the Messias had been definred so lon^ as they 
falsely suppose it to be? Bat however, granting that 
a new senes of times, or ouaw, is to commence from 
the Messias, there is very great reason why that ezjpres- 
ftion should be added to those things which were to con- 
tinue as long as the aim did, i. e. till Messias came; 
which we freely acknowledge. And in this sense is 
ahv^ often taken for such a duration of things which 
had some remarkable period to conclude it; as in the 
case of the Jubilee, in the servant mentioned, and the 
special employment which God called Samuel to : in this 
case, as to the event, or the end of his life in Hannah'i 
designation, when she said he should attend upon the 
Lord for ever. Thirdly, These precepts are said to eodum 
for ever, which would still have continued obligatory^ unless 
God hvmself had altered the obligation of them by a new 
revelation of his will. For in this case it is most certaiD 
that all positive precepts, coming immediately from Godi 
do carry with them an unalterable obligation, unless the 
legislator himself do in as evident a way repeal them b$ he 
did once establish them ; that is in such laws wUch. 
depend merely upon God*s positive and arbitrary will: 
for in this case God allows none to alter any thing 
concerning his law; but indispensable obe<]Uetice h oor 
duty, till God himself repeal his former laws. Aod this 
we assert to be the case in the Gospel : so that it appears 
plainly that it implies nothing inconsistent with the wis* 
dom of God to repeal an established positive law ; though 
some expressions, to prejudiced minds, seem to imply a 
perpetuity in it. 
IX. We come therefore to the third thing which may 

make a positive law unalterable; which is, wheo th& rea- 
son of it is immutable ; for then, say they^ it wouU 
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argue mutability in God to repeal it. If we can there- chap. 
fore make it evident that the ceremonial law was not ^^^* 
established on an immutable reason^ and that the reason 
on which it was established doth suppose a state (^things 
to come, in which it should expire^ then there cannot 
be the least pretence of mutability in God on the repeal 
c^ such a law. First, That it was not established upon 
an immtUable reason. The immutable reason of a law 
must either be fetched from the nature of the thines 
commanded, or the grounds of the establishing of it. We 
have already proved that the nature of the positive pre- 
cepts of the ceremonial law do not carry in them an 
intrinsical goodness. And here the sophistry of the Jews 
is apparently discovered, that when they are pressed with 
this, they take sanctuary in the Decalogue, or some spiri- 
tual precepts, which comprehend in them the general 
femiaation of the law ; as, Thou shali love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, &c. Whereas these are very 
remote from the matter in controversy, which concerns 
not what precepts were moral in their law, but what 
were purely ceremonial ; which were so far from being 
founded on an immutable reason, that the particular occa.* 
sion of the giving of many of them is particularly assigned 
them by their own writers ; especially in the main parts 
at the ceremonial worship of God among them, the 
jpeaaons of which Maimonides saith may be deduced from Maimon. 
the customs of the Zabaists ; the knowledge of whose M<^ ^^« 
opinions and customs, he tells us, is Porta magna ad red- ' "^'^' ^^' 
aendas pr^eceptorum causasy gives much light to the law of 
Moses : and particularly of himself he saith. Quod multa-* 
turn legum rationes et causip mihi innotuerint ex cognitions 
fideif rituum et cultus Zabiorumf that he came to ths 
right understanding of many of the laws of Moses, by his 
knowledge in the rites and customs of these Zabaists. 
GSranting, therefore, the hypothesis of this learned Rabbi, 
that the precepts of the law had most of them a par- 
tioular respect to the idolatrous customs of these people, 
vriiat will hence follow but only this, that the reason 
of. the ceremonial precepts did respect the customs in use 
when they were given, and so are not founded upop 
ao immutable reason? And the more the precepts are 
whose reason is to be fetched firom hence, the more plain 
and evident is the thing we intended by it, viz. that 
the ceremonial law is not founded upon an ttmUerahU rea 

. Now from this one head of th^ idolatrous custom x^ 
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B o 01;: of those nations about them^ hath that learned author de- 
^^* duced the reasons of very many of the most obscure 
commands of the ceremonial law : as that concerning 
Lcvit. xix. rounding the comer of their heads^ which Herodotus teUs us 
^'' . was the custom of the Arabians^ and others of the Baby- 
Maimon.de Ionian priests; by both which the Zabii maybe meant; 
idoloUt. the superstition of the 2^bii being Chaldsean, as I have 
c* **• shewed already, and their name, as some conceive, from 
Saba, the son of Chus, whose posterity were seated in 
Arabia, near to the Red Sea : and that which confirms 
this opinion, is, that the Sabeans did, as Philostorgius 
saith, worship the sun and moon^ as the Zabaists did io 
Bochart. Maimonides ; and withal fiochartus makes it evident 
r*iv *c 8 fr°"^ Strabo, that some of the Babylonians^ called Gerr- 
hsei, possessed themselves of the country of the Sabeans, 
whereby this originally Chaldaic superstition might spread 
itself in these parts near the confines of Judea, which 
might be the cause why all those rites, which were used 
by these idolatrous people, are so severely forbidden 
to the Jews ; God thereby setting up a wall of separa- 
tion between his people and the nations round about 
them, by making the customs of the Jews almost anti- 
podes to theirs ; as those of Japan are to them of China. 
Upon the same ground, it is supposed, that other precept 
Lcvit. xix. was made against wearing a garment of linen and wooUenf 
Maimon. hecause the idolatrous priests used to go so clothed,. 9S 
More Nev. Maimonides tells us out of their books ; and likewise 
1. iii. c. 37. that prohibition of a woman* s wearing the armowr of tf 
eut. XXII. ^^yj^ ^^ fj^ marCs wearing the garments of a woman^ is 
very probably supposed to have had its original from 
V. Sclden. that idolatrous custom mentioned by the same author, Vi 
dc Diis Sy- yi^ gestet vestimentum muliebre coloratum quando slat co- 
c. 4, * *ram stella Veneris; similiter ut mulier tnauat loricam et 
arma bellica quando stat coram stella Martis ; but that 
author doth not deny a further reason to be couched in it, 
for the preservation of public honesty. Many other pre- 
cepts are drawn from the same fountain by that same ao- 
Lcv. xix. thor ; as the solving of divers seeds in the same ground 5 ths 
>9> 23' forbidding the eating of the fruit of their trees for the first 
three years after they came to Canaan; that being the 
furthest time wherein the trees of their own plantation 
would begin to bear in that country. Now it was the 
custom of all those idolatrous people, that the first time 
any tree did bear, part of the fruit was to be burnt up in 
an offering to the idol, and the other part eaten in the 
idol-temple 3 or else they supposed their trees would 
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never prosper. Novir, in opposition to this^ God bids CHAP, 
them bring the fruit of the fourth year to him, and eat of ^^^' 
the fifth themselves, that it may yield unto you the increase i^^ ^{^ 
thereof. So the idolaters threatened all parents that their 24, 25. 
children would never live, unless they caused t/iem to 
pass through the fire; from which custom Maimonides 
saith^ Some even m his time would take the children that 
were neW'bo77iy and move them up and down over a Jire 
wherein odoriferous smells were cast. Thence comes that Lev. xx. 
strict prohibition of giving the children to Moloch ; which »» 3* . 
was by that custom of passing through the fire. To this ^^°' **' ^ 
same bead tlie same author refers that of not eating the 
member of a living creature, which we render^^^A with the 
life thereof; which was forbidden, as he elsewhere tells 
U89 not only for avoiding cruelty, but because the Heathen M^imon. 
nations were wont, in their idolatrous feasts^ to take a mem^ ^^I? Nev. 
ber off from a living creature^ and eat it afterwards : and ^' *"' ^* * ' 
in them likewise he supposeth they used the boiling the 
flesh and the milk together, which, saith he, besides that it 
affords a most gross nourishment, savours of their idolatrous 
practices too ; and therefore, saith he, it is observable, that g^Q^j^ ^jy^ 
twice where this precept is mentioned, it follows that of the 17, 19. 
solemn appearance of tlie males at Jerusalem thrice^a year, xxxiv. a6. 
whereby it seems to be implied that this action had relation 
to some great solemnity. These and several other precepts 
of the Taw of Moses are deduced by that very learned 
Babbi from idolatrous customs, as the occasions of them; 
Vhich seem to have the more reason in them, because 
that Grod did in the general so strictly ^orZ^zc^ the Jews to 
walk after the custom of the nations about them. Thence 
Origeii takes notice of the to f ev/^ov taov vofLOiv, xal t^v ihi-- lc^j^^ ^^^^ 
rpoirov xoT auxtf; voXirsiav; for which he* saith, they were 2$. 
he£§€kfiiJLiyot, reproached by the Heathens, because their laws^^'^S^^ 
and polity were so different from the custom of other na- sum,^ k iv." 
tions* Tjius we see then that many precepts of the p. 190! 
ceremonial law were founded neither on the goodness of EdSpcnccr. 
the things themselves, nor on any unalterable reason, 
but were enforced on a peculiar reason on the people 
of the Jews at that time, as they were a people separated 
from the 'rest of the world for the worship of the true 
God. And for the other great oflSces wherein their re- 
ligion did so much consist, viz. sacrifices, distinction 
iS meats, observation of festivals, circumcision, and such 
like ; the particular account and reason of them is either 
so evident in the law itself, or so fully acknowledged 
by their own writers, that it is here superfluous to insist 
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BOOK on them; especially^ since so many have done that so 
n. largely alreaay, particularly Grotius^ whose labours I in* 

GroLde tend not to transcribe. 

n^ o^ I come therefore to the second thing, which is. That 

I ,J^ 'the ceremonial law was so far from being founded on an im^ 
v. mutable reason^ that white it was in its ^eatest force, sudi 
a state of things was plainly foretold^ with which the obsef'^ 
vation of that law would be inconsistent* For which we 
are to consider^ that though the law of Moses seemed 
outwardly to respect the temporal advantages of the peO' 
pie embracing it in the land of Canaan^ yet there was a 
spring of spiritual promises^ whose head was higher than 
Jordan was, that ran down from the patriarchs, and was 
more fully opened to some of them; which though it 
seemed to run under ground in the midst of the cere- 
monial observations of the law, yet it frequently brake 
, forth and opened itself in the midst of them, and by dc* 
grees, in the prophetical age, did make itself a laiger 
channel, till in the time of the Messias, by its force and 
violence, it overthrew those banks which stood in the 
way of it, and overspread the face of the whole earth. It 
is evident, by the whole series of the Scripture of the Old 
Testament, that God's ultimate intention was not to con- 
fine the saving knowledge of his will only to the Jews ) 
for the great promise to Abraham was, Tmt in his seed all 
the nations of the earth should be blessed; and as Abraham 
rejoiced to see that day afar off, so good Jacob, when 
he leaned on his Jacob's staff, took the height of that 
day-star from on high, which, though like some of the 
fixed stars, might not for some time be visible to the in- 
ferior world, yet foretold the time when he should de- 
scend into a lower orb, and become conspicuous in our 
horizon : and consequently to his appearance in the world, 
would be the drawing not so much the eyes as the hearts 
of the world to him ; for no sooner is it mentioned that 

Gen. zliz. Shiloh comes when the sceptre departs from Judahy but 
10- it immediately follows. And to him shall the gathering of 

the people be. Thus we see, before ever the law of Moses 
came to inclose the people of the Jews as God's peculiar 
people, there was a design on foot for enlargmg the 
bounds of God's inheritance, and making the uttermost 
parts of the earth his Son's possession. Can we then think 
that the law which came afterwards could disannul the 
covenant made 4^0 years before, as the Apostle excel- 
Gal. iv. 17. lently reasons ? Can we believe the Mosaical dispensation 
wias the utmost of what God did intend,, when God had 
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before promised that the blessing of Abraham should CHAP, 
oome upon us Gentiles also ? To which purpose it is very '^"' 
observaole, that Abraham was justified not m cfrcumcuumy Rom. W. 
Imi in undrcumdsian ; for he received the sign of drcumci" io« 1 1. 
non, a seal of the righteousness offaithy being tmcircwa^ 
rimdj that he might be the father of all them that believe, 
ilMigh they be not circumcised; that righteousness might be 
imputed unto them also. Whereby it is evident that the 
great blessings promised to Abraham did not respect him 
merely as progenitor of the Israelites, but in a higher 
capacity, as father of the faithful ; and that the ground 
oT fait acceptance with God did not depend on any cere- , 
nonial rite, such as circumcision waSj God imputing his 
laith for righteousness before his being circumcised, but 
because the time was not yet come wherein the grand 
mystery of man's salvation, by the death of the Son of 
God, was to be revealed. Therefore when Grod called the 
nation of the Jews from their bondage, he made choice of 
a more obscure way of representing this mystery to them 
thfough all the umbrages of the law ; and withal enforced 
bis precepts with such terrible sanctions of curses to all 
thai continued not in all that was written in that law to 
do iii to make them the more apprehensive that the 
gpround of their acceptance with God could not be the 
performance of the precepts of that law, but they ought 
to breathe after that higher dispensation, wherein the way 
add method of man's salvation should be fiilly reveaUd 
when the fulness of time wa^ come. Now therefore God 
left them under the tutorage and psedagogy of the law, 
which spake so severely to them, that they might not 
think this was all God intended in order to the happiness 
of men, but that he did reserve some greater thing in 
•tore, to be enjoyed by his people when they were come 
to age. 

80 that though the ceremonies of the law had not XII. 
a mouth to speak out Christ, yet they had a hand to 
point to him ; for they were the shadow, or dark repre* 
sentation of that which was to be drawn afterwards to 
the greatest life. And this was understood by all those 
whose hearts were carried beyond the outward sapless 
letter of the law, to the more inward and spiritual mean- 
ing of it, (there being an siVarrs^ixfll and If on-f^ixa in tlie law 
aa well as philosophy.) These mysteries were too not 
so veiled and hidden, but all that were hMaiy fulhf 
initiated^ roS^ht fully understand them; which madb 
that true spiritual catlala, which was coostantly preserved 
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BOOK among the Israelites^ which was more largely commented 
^^- on by the prophets of succeeding ages ; whose care it 
was to unlock this cabala, and to raise up the hearts 
of the people in a higher expectation of the great things 
which were to come. Thence we not only read of the 
solemn prayer of the Church of the Jews^ that the know- 
F^. Ixvii. 2. ledge of God might be dispersed over all the fiat ions of the 
Isaiah ii. a. eorthj but we have many prophecies, that when the mownr 
Mai. i. 1 1, tain of the hordes house should be exalted^ all nations should 
flow unto it : that from the rising of the sun to the going 
doum thereof J God s name shall be great among the Gei^ 
tiles, and m every place incense should be offered to his 
name, and a pure offeriiig; for his name shall be great 
among the Heathen. That the inscription on the High 
Priest's forehead, Holiness to the luord, should, by reasoa 
of the large diffusion of a Spirit of Holiness in the days 
Zach. xiy. of the Gospel, be set upon the bells of horses ; that the pots 
20. in the Lord s house should be as the bowls before the altar, 

i. e. that when the Levitical service should be lud aside, 
and that holiness, which was that appropriated to the 
Priests and instruments of the Temple, should be dis^ 
cerned in those things which seemed most remote from 
Pkal. ex. 4. it. That a priesthood^ after another order than that oj 
$9 ^' Aaron, should be established, viz. efter the order ofMekk^ 
sedec, and that he that was the priest after this order 
should judge among the Heathen, and wound the heads over 
Vcr. 3. many countries ; that in the day of his power the people 
should not be frighted to obedience with thunder-daps 
and earthquakes, (as at Mount Sinai,) but should come 
and yield themselves as 2l free-will offering unto him ; and 
yet tneir number be as great as the drops of the dew which 
laa. Ixvi. distil in the morning. That God out of other nations would 
Hag. ii. 7. ^^^ ^^^^ himself J or Priests and for Levites; that the &- 
Mai. Hi. I. sire of all ?iations should speedily come ; that the messenger 
Dan. ix. 24, of the Covenant should come into his Temple ; nay, that se- 
2^> 27. venty weeks are detei'mined upon thy people, ana upon thy 
holy city; that then the vision and prophecy should be sealed 
up; that the sacrifice arid oblation should be caused to cease; 
that the city and the sanctuary should be destroyed, and the 
end thereof shall be with a fiood^ and unto the end of the 
war desolations are determined; that after threescore and 
two weeks Messias should be cut off, but not for himself; 
that by him transgression should be finished, and reconcilia- 
tion for iniquity should be made, and everlasting righteous- 
ness should be brought in. And lest all these thmgs should 
be apprehended to be only a higher advancing of the Le- 
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itical worship, and the way of external ceremonies, God CHAP, 
txpressly saith. That he would make a new covenant with ^^^' 
he house of Israel^ and with the house of Judah ; not ac- jcr. xxxi. 
ardifig to the covenant that I made with their fathers, in3i>32. 
he day I took them by the hand to bring them out of the 
and of Egypt ; which my covenant they brake, although I 
uas an husband to them, saith the Lord : but this shall be 
he covenant that I will make with the house of Israel after 
hose days, saith the Lord ; lywill put my law in their in* 
vard parts, and tvrite it in their hearts, and will be their 
God, and they shall be my people. Can any one, that now 
considers senously the state of tbinss thus described as it 
ihould come to pass, ever imagine that the Levitical ser- 
vice was ever calculated for this state ? Was God's wor- 
ihip to be confined to his Temple at Jerusalem, when all 
the nations of the earth should come to. serve him ? Was 
the High Priest to make an atonement there, when an 
order of priesthood, different from the Aaronical, should 
be set up? Must the tribe of Levi only attend at the 
Temple, when God should take the Priests and Levites 
out of all nations that serve him ? What would become 
of the magnificence and glory of the Temple, when both 
city and sanctuary shall be destroyed ; and that must be 
within few prophetical weeks after the Messias is cut 
off? And must the covenant God made with the Israelites 
continue for ever, when God expressly saith he would 
make a new one ; and that not according to the covenant 
which he made with them then ? It is so evident then, as 
notliing can well be more, that under the Old Testament 
•uch a state of religion was described and promised, with 
which the Levitical worship would be inconsistent ; and 
so that the ceremonial law was not at first established 
upon an immutable reason, which was the thing to be 
proved. 
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CHAP. vm. 

General Hypotheses concerning the Truth of the Doctrine 

of Chnst. 

) . Hie great Pr^udice againtt our Saviour anwng Jewi and Eeth 
theru, was the Meanness of his Appearance, The Difference if 
the Miracles at the Delivery of the Law and Gospel 11. Some 
general Hypotheses to clear die Subserviency of Miracles to the 
Doctrine of Christ. 1. That where the Truthofa Dodrineit' 
pends not on Evidence, but Authoriiy, the only Way to prone Un 
Truth of the Doctrine, is to prove the Testimony cf Use Beveekr 
to be infallible. Tfnngs may be true, whidi depend not on Ev^ 
dence of the Things. What that is, and on what U depends, 71b 
Uncertainty of natural Knowledge. 111. The Esistence of God 
the Foundation of all Certai$Uy. The Certainty of Matter ^ 
Faith proved from the same Principle. Our Knowledge of any 
TlwAg supposeth something incomprehensible. IV. The Ceriainiy 
of Faith as great as that of Knowledge; the Grounds of ti 
stronger. The Consistency of rational Evidence with Faith: yd 
Ol^ects of Faith exceed Reason; the Absurdities following ihi 
contrary Opinion. VI. The Uncertainty of that which is calkd 
Reason, VII. Philosophical Dictates no Standard of Reiuon» 
OfTransubstantiation and Ubiquity, &c. why r^ected as contrary 
to Reason, The Foundation of Faith in Matters above Reason. 
VIII. Which is infallible Testimony; that there are Ways to 
know which is infallible, proved. 2 Hypoth. A Dvcme Tetti' 
ntony the most infallible. The Resolution of Faith into God*t 
Veracity as its formal Object. IX. 3 Hypoth. A Dwine Testi' 
mony may he known, though God speak not immediately* Of 
Inspiration among the Jews, and Divination among the Hen" 
thens. XII. 4 Hypoth. The Evidence of a Divine Testimomf 
must be clear and certain. XIII. Of the common Motives of 
Faith, and the Obligation to Faith arising from them. The Origi- 
nal of Infidelity. 

BOOK JlIaVING now cleared that the law of Moses was capa- 
"• ble of a repeal, I come to the second enquiry, Whether 
the miracles of our Saviour did give a sufficient evidence of 
his power ana authority to repeal it. I snail not (to pre- 
vent too large an excursion) insist on any other evidences 
of our Saviour's being the promised Messias, but keep 
close to the matter of our present debate, concerning the 
evidence which ariseth from such a power of miracles 
as our Saviour had, in order to his establishing that doe- 
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trine wbich he came to publish to the world. The great chap. 
stumbling-block in reference to our blessed Saviour V"^> 
among both the Jews and learned Heathens, was the 
meanness of his appearance in the world, not coming at- 
tended with that state and magnificence which they 
thought to be inseparable from so great a person. The 
Jews had their senses so possessed with the thunderings 
and lightnings on Mount Sinai, that they could not ima- , 
gine the structure of their ceremonial worship could be 
tfd&en down with less noise and terror than it was erected 
with. And withal collecting all those passages of the 
Old Testament, which seemed to foretel such glorious 
things of the days of the Messias, (which either refer to 
bm aeoond coming, or must be understood in a spiritual 
ftenae,} they having their minds oppressed with the sense 
of their present calamities, applied them wholly to an ex- 
ternal greatness, whereby they might be delivered from 
the tyranny of the Roman power. The Heathens, as ap- 
pears by Oelsus and others, thought it very strange that 
the Son of God should appear in the world with so little 
grandeur^ and have no greater train than twelve such ob- 
scure persons as the Apostles were. For, saith Celsus, 
^Hf yjp 6 ijktog fravTU ra aXKx ^oori^aw vgoorov oatrov Sftxvusi, Apud Grig. 
Srmg ^fnv ittwotyiKivat tJv vlov tow ©cow* as the sun^ which en- kJ^'J*' ^^' 
lightens all other things^ doth first discover himself ^ so it f^\ ^"^ 
was fit tine the Son of God should do when he appeared to 
ike tf/orla. And so we say he did to all such whose 
inin4i were not blinded through obstinacy and wilful ig- 
norance. For although this Sun of Righteousness was 
pleased, for the better carrying on his design in the world, 
to wrap up himself in a cloud, yet bis glory could not be 
confined within it, but did break through that dark veil 
of his human nature, and did discover itself in a most 
clear and convincing manner. His appearances indeed 
were not like tbose upon Mount Siaai ; because his de- 
sign was not to amuse men with the glory of his majesty, 
and to terrify them from idolatry, (which was a great rea^ 
SOQ of those dreadful phenomena .at the delivery of the 
law,} but he came to oraw all men to him by the pow^r 
and energy of his grace, and therefore afforded them all 
rational convictions in order to it ; and therefore the ana- 
lity pf our Saviour's miracles was considerable, as well as 
Ae greatness of them. The intent of tbem all was to do 
gpo^ and thereby to bring the world off from its sin and 
fiaiUy^ to the embracing of that holy doctrine which be 
c«Bie to publiflih to the wprld. 
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BOOK Now that such a power of miracles in dur Saviour had 
"' the greatest subserviency to the givine full and convinc- 
!!• ing evidence that he was the person he declared himseK 
to be, and that his doctrine was thereby so clearly at- 
tested, that it was nothing but obstinacy which could 
withhold assent, will appear by these following hypo- 
theses, which I lay down in order to the proving it. 
1 Hjrpoch. fVhere the truth of a doctrine depends not on the evidence 
of the things themselves, hut on the authority of him that 
reveals it, there tfie only way to prove the doctrine to be 
true, is to prove the testimony of aim that revealed it to te 
infallible. Several things are necessary to be proved for 
the clearing this proposition. 

I. That it is not repugnant to reason that a doctrine 
should be true which depends not upon the evidence of the 
thing itself. By evidence of the thing I understand sO 
clear and distinct a perception of it^ that every one who 
hath the use of his rational faculties, cannot but upon the 
first apprehensions of the terms yield a certain assent to 
it ; as, that the whole is greater than a part ; that if we 
take away equal things from equal, the remainder must 
be equal. Now we are to observe, that as to all these 
common notices of human nature which carry such evi- 
dence with them^ the certainty of them lies in the propo- 
sition, as it is an act of the mind abstracted from the 
things themselves ; for these do not suppose the existence 
of the things ; but whether there be any such things in 
the world or no as whole or parts, the understanding is 
assured that the idea of the whole carries more in its re- 
presentation than that of a part does. This is the great 
reason of the certainty and evidence of mathematicSal 
truths; not, as some imagine, because men have no in- 
terest or design in those things, and therefore they never 
question them, but because they proceed not upon setisi- 
ble but abstracted matter; which is not liable to so many 
doubts as the other is : for that a triangle hath three an- 
gles^ no man questions ; but whether such sensible pAtU 
of matter make a triangle, may be very questionable. 
Now that the truth of beings^ or the certainty of exist- 
ence of things^ cannot be so certain as mathematical de- 
monstrations, appears from hence; because the manner of 
conveyance of tnese things to my mind cannot be so clear 
and certain as in purely intellectual operations^ abstracted 
from existent matter. For the highest evidences of the 
existence of things must be either the judgnient of sense, 
or clear and distinct perception of the miiid: now pro- 
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ceeding in a mere natural way, there can be no infallible CHAP, 
certainty in either of these; for the perception of the mind, ^^^^' 
in reference to the existence of things^ being caused so 
much through those ideas or phantasms which are con- 
veyed to the understanding through the impressions of 
sense, if these may be demonstrated to be fallacious, I 
may well question the certainty of that which I am cer- 
tain I have been deceived by. Supposing then I should 
question the truth of every thing which is conveyed in 
an uncertain way to my mind^ I may soon outgo even 
Pyrrho himself in real scepticism. Neither can I conceive 
how clear and distinct perception of any thing, though 
not coming through the senses, doth necessarily infer the 
existence of the thing ; for it only implies a non-repug** 
nancy of it to our natural faculties, and consequently the 
bare possibility of it : for otherwise it were impossible 
for us to have a clear perception of any thing any longer 
than it exists, nay, than we know it to exist ; for existence 
or non-existence is all one to the understanding, while it 
is not assured of either. And it is withal evident, that 
things imaginary may clearly affect the mind as well as 
real ; for I may nave as real and distinct perception of a 
phoenix in my mind, as of a partridge ; doth it therefore 
follow that the one is really existent as well as the other? 
And it will be a very hard matter to assign a certain dif- 
ference between imagination and pure intellection in such 
things, which though not actually existent, yet imply no 
repugnancy at all to the faculties of men's minds. It is 
evident, then, that there cannot be so great certainty of 
the existence of things, as there may be of mathematical 
demonstrations. 

And if that principle be supposed as the foundation of ill. 
all physical certainty as to the being of things, viz. that 
there is a God, who, being infinitely good, wlQ not sufier 
the minds of men to be deceived in those things which 
the^ have a clear and distinct perception of, (without 
which supposition we cannot be assured of the certainty 
of any operations of the mind, because we cannot know 
but we were so made, that we might be then most de- 
ceived when we thouglit ourselves most sure :) if this 
principle, I say, be supposed as the foundation of all cer- 
tain knowledge, then from it I infer many things which 
are very much advantageous to our certainty in matters 
of faith. 

"!• That the foundatio7i of all certainty lies in the neces- 
sary existence of a Being absolutely perfect. So that un- 
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BOOK lesB I know that there is a God, I cannot be assured thst 
^ I know any thing in a certain manner ; and if I know 
there is a Crod, 1 must necessarily apprehend him to bo 
absolutely perfect; because the grounds of my know- 
ledge that there is a God, are from those absolute perfec- 
tions which there are in him ; and if I could suppose him 
not absolutely perfect, I must suppose him not to be 
God; for that is necessarily implied in his definition. 
Now then if all certainty doth suppose the existence of s 
Being so absolutely perfect, I must, before I can know 
any thing certainly, conclude that there is an infinity ot 
knowledge, wisdom, power, and goodness in this Grod| 
for those are things which all who understand them wiD 
frant to be |>erfections ; and if they be in God, they most 
be absolute, i. e. infinite. And if they be infinite, it ae« 
oessarily follows that they must transcend our apprehetf* 
sions ; so that now we have gained this principle in order 
to £edth, that we must grant something to be unconceiv* 
able before we can come certainly to know any thing. 
From whence it follows, that those who will not believe 
any thing to be true because it is above their af^reheo* 
sions, must deny the foundation of all certainty, which 
(as we have proved) doth suppose something to be infi- 
nite, or above our capacity to compiaehend. 
IV. a. That we have as great certainty of whatever is fi- 

vealed to us from God, €is we can have of the truth of qm 
thing which we most clearly understand. For the tram 
of knowledge depending on this supposition, that there 
is a God, whose goodness will not suffer us to be de- 
ceived in the things we clearly understand ; there is tbe 
same foundation for the act of faith as for that of know* 
ledge, viz. that God will not suffer us to be deceived in 
matters which himself hath revealed to us. Nay, there 
seems to be greater on these accounts. First, That there 
ifl not so great danger to be deceived in reference to ob- 
jects bf sense, as there is in reference to objects of Divine 
revelation : because objects of sense make a continual im^ 
pression upon the organs of sense ; and as to these things 
we see, the whole world agrees in them so far as they are 
necessary to life; and withal, they bear a greater cor- 
respondency to the present state of imperfection which 
the soul is now in. But now matters of Divine revelation 
are of a more sublime and spiritual nature, which men's 
minds on that account are more apt to doubt of than of 
things obvious to sense ; and witnal, they call the mind 
so much off from sense, that on these accounts the pcpa> 
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ness to doubt is greater; and therefore the foundation of CHAl^. 
certainty from God's not suffering us to be deceived must ^"^' 
be stronger. Secondly^ There is not so great danger in 
being deceived as to matters of sense or knowledge, as 
there is in things of Divine revelation. For we see, grant- 
ing sense to be deceived ; and that we have no certainty 
at all in natural things, yet affairs of life arc managed 
Btill. Men's outward welfare depends not on the judg- 
ment of sense. The merchant hath never the less gold 
in his ship, because his sense deceives him in judging that 
the earth moves from him, when the ship moves from it. 
The sun dotli never the less enlighten the world, though 
our senses be all of Epicurus's mind, that the sun is no 
bigger than he seems to be : but now as to matters of 
Divine revelation, they are things of the most unspeak- 
able ^weight and importance, which depend upon our be- 
lieving or disbelieving them : and therefore if the good- 
ness of God be such, as it will not suffer us to be de- 
ceived in our judgment of material and sensible beings, 
bow much less in reference to the foundation of our cer- 
tainty as to things divinely revealed ? We see then what 
rational evidence there is not only consistent with, but 
necessarily implied in, the foundation of faith ; even as 
great as m any thing which we do most perfectly know ; 
so that the in-evidence, which is so much spoken of as an 
ingredient of the nature of faith, must not be understood 
of the foundation whereon the act of faith doth stand, 
but of the condition of the object, which being a matter 
of Divine revelation, is a thing not obvious to our senses. 
In which sense the Apostle speaks, that faith is iKm^ayLivviv 
vKo^oKTi^y irpaYf/MToov Ixsy^og a ^Xsnoiuivoov, thejirm expectation Heb. xi. i. 
x>f things IwpedfoTy and strong conviction of things which 
we not seen: in which words, as Erasnms observes, is 
contained only an high encomium of faith, and no dia- 
lectical definition of it, viz. that faith soars above things 
^ sense or present enjoyment ; yea, though the objects 
of it be never so remote from either : yet vi^here there is 
safficient evidence of Divine revelation, faith boggles at 
DO diflSculties, but is firmly resolved that that God, who 
hadi revealed these things, can and will bring them to 
pass in his own time. There is not then any such con- 
trariety between the foundation of faith and knowledge 
as the schoolmen have persuaded the world. We see 
both of them proceed on the same foundation of cer- 
tainty. AU d)e difference is, faith fixeth on the veracity 
of <3oA immediately in reference to a Divine testimony ; 

VOL. I. p 
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BOOK knowledge proceeds upon it, supposing no Divine reveh- 
^^* tion as to the tilings it doth discover* 
V. 3- ^^ hence infer, that if the certainty of our know- 

lecige depends on this principle, that God will not su&r 
us to be deceived, then we are bound to believe wbatev^ 
God doth reveal to us, though we may not be aUe to 
comprehend the nature of the things revealed. For as to 
these things, we have the same ground of certainty which 
we have as to any natural causes : for as to them, we now 
suppose from the former principles, that, setting aside 
the existence of God, we could have no certainty of them, 
but that the formal reason of our certainty is resolved 
into this, that Grod's goodness will not suffer the under* 
standing to be deceived as to these things : the same I 
say as to spiritual mysteries revealed by God ; the ground 
of our certainty lies not in the evidence of the thii^ 
but in the undoubted veracity of Gdd, who hath reveakd 
them. All that I can imagine possible to be replied to 
this, is, that God's veracity assures us in natural causes 
that we are not deceived, only where we have a clear and 
distinct perception of the things; but now in matters 
above our reason to comprehend, there can be no dear 
and distinct perception. To this I answer. 

First, It is evident, in the foundation of all certainty of 
knowledge, that there may be a clear and distinct peroep* 
tion of that which we cannot comprehend, viz. of a Beipg 
absolutely perfect ; for if we have not a clear and distinct 
perception of God, the foundation of all certainty is de« 
stroyed, which is the necessary existence of such a Being; 
and he that shall say he cannot have a clear perception of 
God without comprehending him, doth contradict him- 
self; for if he be a Being infinite, he must be incompre- 
hensible ; therefore there may be clear perception wnere 
the object itself is above our capacity. Now whatever 
foundation there is in nature for such a perception with* 
out comprehension, that and much more is there in such 
things as are revealed by God, though above our appre- 
hension : for the idea of God upon the soul of man can- 
not be so strong an evidence of the existence of a Being 
above our apprehension, as the revelation of matters of 
faith is, that we should believe the things, so revealed, 
though our understandings lose themselves in striving to 
reach the natures of them, and the manner of their ex- 
istence. 

Secondly, That which is the only foundation of a scru- 
ple in this cascj is a principle most unreasonable in itself^ 
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that we are to embrace nothing for truth, though divinely CHAP, 
revealed, but what our reason is able to comprehend as Vlll. 
to the nature of the thing, and the manner or its exist- 
ence ; on which account the doctrine of the Trinity j In-- 
carnation, Satisfaction, and consequently the whole mys- 
tery of the Gospel of Christ, must be rejected as incredi- 
ble^ and that on this bare pretence, because although 
many expressions in Scripture seem to import all these 
things, yet we are bound to interpret them to another 
sense, because this is incongruous to our reason. But al- 
though Christianity be a religion which comes in the 
highest way of credibility to the minds of men, although 
we are not bound to believe any thing but what we have 
•oiHcient reason to make it appear that it is revealed by 
God, yet that any thing should be questioned vvhether it 
be of Divine revelation, merely because our reason is to 
seek as to the full and adequate conception of it, is a 
most absurd and unreasonable pretence; and the as- 
seitors oJF it must run themselves on these unavoidable 
absurdities. 

First, Of believing nothing, either in nature or religion, 
to be true, but what they can give a full and satisfactory 
account of as to every mode and circumstance of it: 
therefore let such persons first try themselves in all the 
traearances of nature, and then we may suppose they 
wiU not believe that the sun shines till they have, by de- 
monstrative arguments, proved the undoubted truth of 
the Ptolemaic or Copernican hypothesis ; that they will 
never five credit to the flux and reflux of the sea, till 
they clearly resolve the doubts which attend the several 

2 anions of it; that there is no such thing as matter in 
e world, till they can satisfactorily tell us how the parts 
of it are united; nor that there are any material beings, 
till they have resolved all the perplexing difficulties about 
the several affections of them ; and that themselves have 
not BO much as a rational soul, till they are bound to sa- 
tisfy us of the manner of the union of the soul and body 
together. And if they can expedite all these, and many 
more difficulties about the most obvious things, (about 
which it is another thing to frame handsome and con- 
sistent hypotheses, than to give a certain account of 
diem,) then let them be let loose to the matters of Di- 
nne revelation ; as to which yet (if they could perform 
the other) there were no reason for such an undertaking ; 
tot that were, 
iSecondly, to commensurate the perfections of God 
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BOOIC with the narrow capaeity of the human intellect; whidi 
"• Is contrary to the natural idea of CJod, and to the manner 
thereby we take up our conceptions of God: for the 
idea oF God doth suppose incomprehensibility to belong 
to his nature; and the manner whereby we form our 
conceptions of God, is by talcing away all the imperfec* 
tions we find in ourselves from tne conception we form of 
a Being absolutely perfect^ and by adding infinity to aU 
the perfections we nnd in our own natures. Now thb 
method of proceeding doth necessarily imply a vast dts* 
tance and disproportion between a finite and infinite uiH 
derstanding ; ana if the understanding of God be infinite, 
why may not he discover such things to us, wfaidi oar 
shallow apprehensions cannot reach unto ? What groond 
or evidence of reason cah we have that an infinite wisdom 
and understanding, wheti it undertakeis to discover mat* 
ters of the highest nature and concernment to the woiid^ 
should be able to deliver nothing but what comes witbin 
the compass of our imperfect and narrow intellects i and 
that it should not be sufficient that the matters revealed 
do none of them contradict the prime results or common 
notions of mankind, (which none of them do^) but As! 
every particiilar mode and circumstance, as to the manner 
of ekistence iti God, or the extent of his omnipotent 
powter, mtAt pass the scrutiny of our iacultie8> before it 
obtaitis a placet for a Divine revelation ? 
VI. Thirdly, it must follow from this principle, that the 

pretenders to it must affirm the rules or maxims which 
they go by in the judgment of things, are the infallible 
standard of reason ; else they are as far to seek in the 
judgment of things as any others are. They must then, 
to be consistent with their principle, affirm tnemselves to 
be the absolute masters of reason. Now reason consist- 
ing of observations made concerning the natures of ell 
beings, for so it must be considered, as it is a rule of 
judging, (vit. as a system of itifallible rules collected 
from the natures bf things,) they who pretend to it niiBt 
demonstrate the^e general maxims according to which 
they judge, to be collected from ati universal tmdoubted 
history of nature, which lies yet too dark and obsc«ke 
for any to pretend to the full knowledge of, and worid 
be only a demonstration of the highest lirrogance, after 
so many successie^ endeavours of the most searching 
wits, in any society of persons to usurp it to themselves, 
especially if such persons are so far from searching into 
t))e depths olf nature^ that tbey suffer themselves vdry 
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ffurly to be led by the no^e by th(^ pipat dogmatical of all q H A p 
pbiloiopbers ; and that in such principles which the more ^W^* 
loquisftive world hath now found to be very short, uncer- - " 
Uioy and fallacious. And upon severe enquiry we shall 
find the grand principles which h^ve been taken by these 
adorers of reason, for almost the standard of it, have been 
aojtie theories which have been tajcen up merely from 
pbaervation of the course of nature, by such persons who 
laarcQ owned any hand of Providence in the world. Now 
k Cfinnot otherwise be conceived but that these theories 
or porinciples, formed from such a narrow inspection into 
the natures of things, must make strange work, when we 
come to apply those things to them which were never 
looked at m the forming of them. Whence came those 
two received principles, that nothing can be produced out 
of nothing ; that there is no possible return from a priva- 
tioD to a habit, but from those philosophers who believed 
tbefe was nothing but matter in the world ; or if they 
did assert the existence of a God, yet supposed him un*' 
CGQoerned in the government of the world? Whence 
come our masters of reason to tell us, that the soul can* 
not subsist after death without the body? From what 
philosophy was this derived ? Certainly from that which 
was very loth to acknowledge the immortality of the soul 
of uian : and any one who strictly observes the close co-p 
berence of the principles of the Peripatetic philosophy, 
will find very little room left for an eternal 6eing to in*- 
terpose itself in the world; and therefore some have 
tbcewdly observed, that Aristotle speaks more favourably 
of the being of God in his Exoterics than in his Acroa* 
matics; which all that know the reason of the names will 
guess at the reason of. I demand, then, must the received 
principles of philosophy, and those short imperfect theor 
lies, which were formed more from tradition than expe^ 
rience by the ancient Greeks, be taken for the standajrd 
of reason, or no ? If they must, we may soon forsake not 
only the sublimer mysteries of the Trinity, Divinity of 
Christ, Resurrection, &c. but we shall soon shake hands 
with Creation, Providence, if not Immortality of Souls, 
And the being of God himself. If these things be dis^ 
xmrned as the standard of reason, let us know what ^iU 
lie substituted in the room of them ; and what laws our 
fiudi must be tried by. Are they only mathematical de^^ 
iQOostrations, or tlie undoubted common notions of hu-^ 
man nature, which whosoever understands assents to 
iIm^ ? Jjet any of ^e forementioned inysteries be made 
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BOOK, appear to contradict these, and we will readily yield up 
II* ourselves captives to reason ; but in the mean time let no 
jejune unproved hypotheses in philosophy be set as judges 
over matters of faith, whose only warrant for that office 
must be Stat pro ratione voluntas. Let the principles we 
proceed by be first manifested to be collected from a most 
certain and universal inspection into the nature of all 
beings ; let the manner of process be shewed how they 
were collected, (lest they labour with the common fault 
of the chymists, of establishing hypostatical principles 
from the experiments of some particular bodies, which 
others do as evidently refute;) and lastly, let it be made 
appear that these principles, thus collected, will serve in- 
diflerently for all beings, spiritual as well as material, in« 
finite as well as finite ; and when this task is exactly per- 
formed, we will make room for Reason to sit upon the 
bench, and bring the Scripture as the prisoner to its bar. 
VII. Fourthly, According to this principle, what certainty 

can we have at all of any thing we are to believe ? Who 
hath fixed the bounds of that which men call reason? 
How shall we know that thus far it will come, and no 
further? If no banks be raised against it to keep it in its 
due channel, we may have cause to fear it may in time 
overthrow not only the Trinity, Incarnation, Resurrection 
of the dead, but all other articles of the Creed too. What 
prescription can be pleaded by one sort of men for reason 
more tnan for another ? One will not believe this article 
of his faith, because against his reason ; and why not an- 
other reject another article on the same pretence? For 
whatever the ground of unbelief be, if it be but baptized 
by the name of Reason, it must, by this principle, pass 
uncontrolled. If a sullen philosopher shall tell us, that 
the notion of an immaterial substance contradicts his rea- 
son as much as the Trinity doth theirs, and that the uni- 
verse is nothing else but a system of bodies, by what ar- 
tifice will our master of reason purge away all that black 
choler, that so clouds his mind that he cannot see the no- 
tion of a spirit through it ? And such a one will make a 
hard shift but he will reconcile his opinion with Scripture 
too ; and therefore why should he be bound up to mens 
explications of Scripture, when there is no necessity, that 
he can see, of understanding it in any other' way than his 
own ? If another should come and tell us, that we must 
be all Anthropomorphites, and that otherwise the Scrip- 
ture were not intelligible, shall not this man put in for 
reason too ? Nay, lastly, if another shall come and speak 
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out, and tell U3 religion is but a device of subtle men; CHAP, 
that all things come to pass through chance; that the ^^^'• 
world was made by a fortuitous concourse of atoms ; and """"~~~ 
that all are fools which are not Atheists ; and that it is 
impossible to apprehend the being of a God, and there- 
fore by the same reason that they reject some mysteries 
of religion^ he rejects the foundation of all ; because an 
in6nite being is incomprehensible : whither now hath our 
reason carried us ? while we pretend to reject any thing 
as divinely revealed, merely on that account, that it is 
above our reason. But it may be replied, On what account 
then do we reject the doctrine of iransubstantiationj and the 
ubiquity of the body of Christ, as repugnant to reason, if we 
4o not make reason judge in matters oj faith ? I answer, i. 
We reject these opinions not only as repugnant to reason, 
bot as insufficiently proved from Scripture ; whereas we 
here suppose (it not being our present business to prove 
it) that the several doctrines of the Trinity, Incarnation, 
Resurrection of Bodies, &c. are only rejected on that ac- 
count; that though Scripture seems to speak fair for 
them, yet it is otherwise to be interpreted, because sup- 
posed to be repugnant to reason. 2. Those doctrines be- 
fore mentioned are eminently serviceable to promote the 
great end of the Gospel, and are inlaid in the very foun- 
.oation of it; as that of the Trinity and Divinity of Christ: 
■jbut these we now mention are no ways conducible to that 
end, but seem to thwart and overthrow it ; and transub- 
BtantiatioQ establishetb a way of worship contrary to the 
Gospel. 3. All the foundation of transubstantiation is laid 
upon ambiguous places of Scripture, which must of ne- 
cessity have some tropes and figures in them; but the 
doctrine of the Trinity is not only contained in plain 
Scripture, but is evidenced by visible appearancje ; as par- 
ticularly at the baptism of our Saviour. 4. There is far 
greater ground why we should reject transubstantiation 
and ubiquity, as inconsistent with reason, than that they 
should the Trinity; on this account, because the grounds 
of reason on which we reject those opinions, are fetched 
from those essential and inseparable properties of bo- 
dies which are inconsistent with those opinions. NqVv 
these are things within the reach of our understandings, 
(in which case God himself sometimes appeals to reason^ 
but it is quite another case when we search into the in- 
comprehensible nature of God, and pronounce with con<- 
fidence that such things cannot be m God, because we 
cannot comprehend them; which gives a sufficient an- 

P4 
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^^- course is^ that whatever doctrine is sufficiently tfianifested 
to be of Divine revelation, is to be embraced and believed 
as undoubtedly true ; though our reason cannot reach to 
the full apprehension of all the modes and circumstances 
of it. So that as to these sublime mysteries, our fiuth 
stands upon this twofold bottom : First, that the being, 
understanding, and power of God, doth infinitely tran«- 
scend ours, and therefore he may reveal to us matter! 
above our reach and capacity. Secondly, that whatever 
God doth reveal is undoubtedly true, though we may not 
fully understand it ; for this is a most undoubted prinm- 
ple, that God cannot and will not deceive any in those 
things which he reveals to men. Thus our mrst suppo* 
sition is cleared, that it is not repugnant to reason^ that a 
doctrine may be true which depends not on the evidence 
of the thing itself. 

The second is, That in matters whose truth depends n$t 
on the evidence of the things themselves^ infaJLlible testimony 
is the fullest demonstration of them : for these things not 
being of mathematical evidence, there must be some 
other way found out for demonstrating the truth of them. 
And in all those things whose truth depends on testimony, 
the more creditable the testimony is, the higher evidence 
is given to them ; but that testimony which may deceive, 
cannot give so pregnant an evidence as that which cannot; 
for then all imaginable objections are taken off. This is 
so clear, that it needs no further proof; and therefore the 
third follows. 

That there are certain ways whereby to know that a tes" 
timony delivered is infallible ; and that is fully proved by 
these two arguments, i . That it is the duty of all those 
to whom it is propounded, to believe it ; now how could 
that be a duty in them to believe, which they had no 
ways to know whether it were a testimony to be believed 
or npi* a. Because God will condemn the world for unbe- 
lief: in which the justice of God's proceedings doth ne- 
cessarily suppose that there were sufficient arguments to 
induce them to believe ; which could not be, unless there 
were some certain way supposed whereby a testimony 
may be known to be infallible. These three things now 
being supposed, vi«. that a doctrine may be true which 
depends not on evidence of reason ; that the greatest de- 
monstration of the truth of such a doctrine, is its being 
delivered b}' infallible testimony ; and that there are cer- 
tain ways whereby a testimony may be known to be in- 
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Ddlible; our first principle is fully confinned, which was, CHAP. 
that where the truth of a doctrine depends not on evidence of v^^^* 
r^tuon^ but on the authority of him that reveals it, the only 
way to prove tlie doctrine to be true, is to prove the testt* 
mxmy of him that reveals it to be iTifallible, 

Tne next principle or hypothesis which I lay down, is, VllL 
That there can be no ^reat&h evidence that a testtmorty is inr^ Hjpoth. 
failiblej than that it ts the testimony of God himself! The ' 
truth of this depends upon a common notion of human 
nature, which is the veracity of God, in whatever way he 
discovers himself to men ; and therefore the ultimate re- 
solution of our faith, as to its formal object, must be 
alone into the veracity of God revealing things unto us; for 
die principium certitudinis^ or foundation of all certain as- 
sent, oan be fetched no higher, neither will it stand any 
lower than the infallible verity of God himself; and the 
principium patefactionis, or the ground of discovery of 
spiritual truth to our minds, must be resolved into Divine 
testimony or revelation. These two then not taken asun- 
der, but jointly, God, who cannot lie, hath revealed these 
tbmgSy is the only certain foundation for a Divine faith to 
rest Itself upon. But now the particular exercise of a 
Divine faith lies in a firm assent to such a particular thing as 
divinely revealed ; and herein lies not so much the testi- 
mony, as the peculiar energy of the Spirit of God, in in-_ 
clinring the soul to believe peculiar objects of faith as of 
•Divine revelation. But the general ground of faith, which 
they call the formal object, or the ratio propter quam ere- 
dimuSy is the general infallibility of a Divine testimony. 
For in a matter concerning Divine revelation, there are 
two great questions to be resolved. The first is. Why I 
believe a Divine testimony with a firm assent? The answer 
to that is. Because 1 am assured that whatever God 
speaks is true : the other is. Upon what grounds do I be- 
lieve tliis to be a Divine testimony ? the resolution of 
which, as far as I can understand, must be fetched from 
those rational evidences, whereby a Divine testimony 
must be distinguished from one merely human and infal- 
lible. For the Spirit of God, in its workings upon the 
mind, doth not carry it on by a brutish impulse, but 
draws it by a spiritual discovery of such strong and per- 
suasive grounds to assent to what is revealed, ^that the 
mind doth readily give a firm assent to that which it sees 
mich convincing reason to believe. Now the strongest 
reason to believe, is the manifestation of a Divine testi* 
monj 5 which the Spirit of God so clearly discovers to a 
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^^* ral foundation of faith, the veracity of God, but to the 
particular object propounded, as a matter of Divine reve- 
lation. But this latter question is not here the matter of 
our discourse ; our proposition only concerns the general 
foundation of faith, which appears to be so rational and 
N., evident, as no principle in nature can be more. For if 
the testimony on which I am to rely be only God's, and I 
be assured from natural reason that his testimony can be 
no other than infallible, wherein doth the certainty of the 
foundation of faith fall short of that in any mathematical 
demonstration ? Upon which account a Divine testimony 
hath been regarded with so much veneration among all 
who have owned a Deity, although they have been unac- 
ouainted with any certain way of Divine revelation. And 
tne reason why any rejected such a testimony among the 
Heathens, was either oecause they believed not a Deity, 
or else that the particular testimonies produced were 
mere frauds and impostures ; and therefore no Divine tes- 
timony, as it was given out to be. But the principle still 
remained indisputable, that on supposition the testimony 
were what it pretended to be, there was the greatest rea- 
son to believe it, although it came not in such a way of 
probation as their sciences proceeded in. From which 

f>rinciple arose that speech of TuUy, which he hath trans- 
ated out of Plato's Timaeus ; j4c difficile factu d Dm ortis 

ctr,6tlJni'fi^l^^ noTi habere^ quanquam nee argnimentis nee rationUms 
' certis eorum ratio conjirmatur. By which we see what a 
presumption there was of truth, where there was any 
evidence of a Divine testimony. And no doubt upon the 
advantage of this principle it was the Devil gained §o 
great credit to his oracles ; for therein he did the most 
imitate Divine revelation. From hence then we see what 
a firm bottom faith in the general stands upon ; which is 
nothing short of an infallible Divine testimony: other 
things may conduce by way of subserviency for the dis- 
covery of this ; but nothing else can be a sure foundation 
for a Divine faith, but what is a testimony of God him- 
self. 
IX. A testimony may be known to be divine and infallible^ 

3 Hypoth. though God himself do not speak in an immediate way. By 
beinff known, I do not mean the firm persuasion of a 
mind enlightened by the Spirit of God, but that there are 
sufficient evidences, ex parte reiy to convince men of it, 
which are not wilfully blind and obstinate, i. e. that the 
ground of unbelief in any cannot be imputed to the de- 
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feet of sufficient motives to faith, but to their own per- CHAP, 
verseness and prejudice in not discerning them. Now that V^^^* 
Grod may reveal and declare his mind to the world, not in ""*""^ 
an immediate way, but by some instruments he may make 
use of to that end, is not only evident from the great suit- 
ableness of such a way to the conditions of the persons he 
speaks to, but from the general persuasion of the world 
concerning the possibility of inspiration. The Jews are 
so far from denying this, that it is the very foundation of 
their religion as well as ours ; God discovering the most 
of his will to them by the prophets, or by persons di- 
vinely inspired : and this general consent of all other na- 
tions, that there is such a principle as divination in the 
worlds doth make it evident that it carries no repugnancy 
at all to natural light, supposing that there is a God, that 
he should reveal his mina by some particular persons unto 
the world. For which purpose the testimony of Tully, 
in the entrance of his books de Divinatione, is very con- 
siderable. Fetus opinio est jam usque ah keroicis ducia Cicero de 
iemporibusj eaque et populi Romani ei omnium gentium^r- I^v>n« !• *• 
nuUa consensu f versari quandam inter homines divinationem^ 
quam Greed jjloivtikyjv appellant y i. e. prcesensionem et sci- 
entiam rerum futurarum ; and soon after adds, sentem 
quidem nullam videoy neque iam humanam atque aoctam, 
neqfie tarn immanem atque harharamy quce nan significari 
fuiuraj et h quibusdam intelltgiy prcedicique posse censeat. 
He makes it appear to be an universal sentiment of all 
nations in the world; and instanceth particularly in the 
Assyrians, Egyptians, Cilicians, Pisidians, Pamphylians, 
Grecians, Romans, Etrurians, and others. It is true, in- 
deed, he after mentions some philosophers who denied it; 
but they were most part the followers of Epicurus, who 
denied any Providence, and therefore might well take 
away divination : but if Xenophanes Colophonius had 
any followers who asserted the one and denied the other, 
(as Tully seems to intimate that he was alone in that per- 
suasion,) yet we may probably suppose the reason of tneir 
Injecting it might be the impostures which went under 
the name of Divination among them ; which are excel- 
lently discovered by that prince of Roman philosophers as 
well as orators, in his second book of Divination : but it 
is apparent, by the same author, that the generality of 
philosophers consented with the people in this persuasion, 
as the followers of those three great sects of Socrates, 
I^^thagoras^ and Aristotle, were all approvers of it ; but 
oi all persons the Stoics were the most zealous contenders 
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^ pater, and Possidonius. some indeed rejected some ways 
of divination, yet embraced* others; as Dicasarchus sod 
Cratippus, who rejected all but dreams and ecstMioc. 
But in the general we find these two principles went to- 
gether among them, the existence of a Deity, and the 
certainty of divination ; so that from divination they 
proved a Deity, and from a Deity divination. Si sunt 
genera divinaridx vera^ esse Deos, vicissitnque si Dii sini, 
esse qui divinent, as Quintus Cicero there speaks; and at 
last thus triumphs in the multitude of hb witnesses. An 
dum besticB loquantur exspeciamus, hominum consentienie 
auctoritcUe contenti non stmus P It may not be amiss to 
produce the chief argument on which the Stoiea insisted 
to prove the necessity of divination, supposing the eidst* 
ence of a Deity, if there be Gods, say they, and they da 
not reveal to men thmgs to come, it either is because they da 
not love them, or because they do not know themselves what 
shall come to pass, or they think it is of no concemmsnt to 
men to know future things, or that it doth not become their 
majesty to reveal them, or that they cannot reveal ikem to 
men if they would : but neither is tt true that they do not 
love men; for the Gods are of a bountiful nature^ a$id 
friends to mankind; neither can they be ignorant ofjuturt 
thinss, because they are appointed and decreed by them; 
neither is it of no concernment to men to know future things; 
for that makes them more cautious if they know them ; net' 
ther is it repugnant to their majesty to reveal them, for no' 
thing is m^re noble than bounty and doing sood; and they 
must needs know these things^ therefore they make them 
known to others ; a7id if they do make them known, there 
must be some way whereby to know that they do so, or else 
they signify them to no purpose. If now, instead of the 
knowledge of future contingencies, and the multitude of 
their Gods, they had insisted on the discovery and revela- 
tion by the true God, of those ways which may lead men 
to eternal happiness, that argument had been strong and 
convincing, which, as it stands, is sophistical and falla- 
cious. So that it is very plain that not only a possibility 
of divination was acknowledged by those who wanted 
Divine revelation, but that this divination did not arise 
from mere natural causes, but from an afflatus divinus, and 
a concitatio qiusdam animi, as they there speak; which 
imports nothing short of Divine inspiration. Nay, the 
opinion of this was so common among them, that they 
thought any extraordinary persons had something of Di- 
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vihe enthtisiasin in them^ as TaUy elsewhere tells us, CHAP. 
Nemo vir rrmgnus sine aliqiio afflatu divmo unquam fait. ^^^- 
Although then these Heathens were greatly mistaken as cicero 1. ii. 
to those things they took for a Divine afflatus and divina- de Nac' 
tion, yet we cannot conceive so general a sense should be l>«>rom. 
imprinted on the minds of men of such a thing as that 
was^ were it not a thing highly consonant to principles of 
reason that God should communicate his mind to the 
world by the inspiration of some persons. And therefore 
I conceive that (Jicero and his brother Quintus, who ma- 
nage that excellent dispute of divination between them, 
have divided the truth between them too : for on the one 
side Qiuntus evidently proves the possibility of the thing, 
die consequence of it upon the acknowledgment of a 
Deity, and the general consent of mankind in the owning 
t>f it ; and on the other side TuUy himself excellently lays 
open the vlanity, folly, and uncertainty, not only of the 
cmnmon ways of divination, but of the oracles vrbich were 
in such gteat esteem among the Heathens. And al- 
though Tully doth so sharply and sarcastically answer the 
arrument from the common consent of men, quasi vero 
^utdquam sit tarn valde, quam nihil sapere^ vulgare; as 
though nothing men did more generally agree in than in being 
fools; yet as it is evident Uiat the ground of that scoff 
was from the several manners of divination then in use, so 
it cannot be thought to be a general impeachment of hu- 
man nature in a thing so consequent upon the being of a 
God, which, as himself elsewhere proves, is as clear from 
reason as from that testimonium gentium in hoc una re non Lactant. de 
'Usstdentium^ as the Christian Qoero, Lactantius, speaks, ^^^ ^^• 
The consent of nations ^ which scarce agree in nny thing cIscqI^^I 
Imt that there is a God* That which we now infer from 
henCe hy that God m^y make known his mind iti a way 
infrdlible, ti^ough not rmiiiediate^ for in case of inspiration 
of mere men, it is not they so much which speak, 'ds God 
by ithem; and in case that God hiiMself shooM speak 
through the veil of humaii nature, the testimony must 
seeds be infalKHe, though the appearance of the Divinity 
be not visible. 

Thjose evidences whereby a Divine testimony may he x. 
kfwwnj must ie such as may not leave men's minds in 5«5-4Hypoth. 
p^nse, but are of their own nature ^convincing prox}fs cf it. 
Fbr although, as to the event, some may dotrt)t, and 
driers disbolieve die testimony so ;»^veA> ycft k is 'snf- 
fiQient for our purpose, that in tbe tiatare 'of tlie tfaiiigs 
(9t|ypoising them %o be so<^ «6 «« apedc oQ llieyaresuf- 
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"' them is Divine and infallible. I know it is a great dtspnte 
among many, whether those things, which are usually 
called the common motives of faith, do of their own na* 
ture only induce a probable persuasion of the truth of the 
doctrine as probable which they are joined with^ or else 
are they sumcient for the producing a firm assent to the 
doctrine as true ? I ffrant they are not demonstrative so 
as to enforce assent, tor we see the contrary by the expe- 
rience of all ages ; but that they are not sufficient foun- 
dation for an unprejudiced mind to establish a firm assent 
upon, is a thing not easy to be granted, chiefly upon this 
account^ that an obligation to believe doth lie upon every 
one to whom these evidences of a Divine testimony aie 
sufficiently discovered. And otherwise of all sins the sin 
of unbelief, as to God revealing his mind, were the most 
excusable and pardonable sin ; nay, it would be little less 
than a part of prudence ; because what can it be account- 
ed but temerity and imprudence in any to believe a doc- 
trine as true, only upon probable inducements? And what 
can it be but wisdom to withhold assent upon a mere 
verisimilitude ? considering what the Lyric poet hath long 
since truly told us, 

Ftadar. Kai va ri xeu fipoTwv fpiva 

2Jy^- vnip rov oXjj^ Xoyov 

That a falsehood may frequently seem truer to common 
understandings than trutn itself; and^ as Menander 
speaks, to ^'i^avov la^vv rrjg akffislag ^ei More fM^ioOj xa) iri- 
^etvoorepav Sy^ov, tliat a mere verisimilitude may have more 
force on vulgar minds than truth hath. If therefore there 
be no evidences given sufficient to carry the minds of men 
beyond mere probability, what sin can it be in those to 
disbelieve, who cannot oe obliged to believe as true what 
is only discovered as probable? I cannot therefore see 
how an obligation to believe a Divine testimony is con^ 
sistent with their opinion, who make the utmost which 
any outward evidences can extend to, to be only the bare 
credibility of the doctrine attested by them. I can very 
well satisfy myself with the ground and reason why the 
more subtle wits of the Church of Rome do assert this ; 
for if nothing else can be produced by all motives of fail^ 
but only a probable persuasion of the truth of Christian 
doctrine^ than here comes in the fairest pretence for the 
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infallibility of their Church: for otherwise they tell us we CHAP, 
can have no foundation for a Divine faith; for how can V^^^* 
that be a foundation for Divine faith^ which can reach no 
higher than a moral inducement^ and beget only ajproba* 
ble persuasion of the credibility of the doctrine of Christ? 
But on what account those who disown the infallibility 
of the Church of Rome in the proposal of matters of 
faithj should yet consent with those of it in an hypothesis 
taken up in probability, merely out of subserviency to 
that most advantageous piece of the mystery of iniquity, 
is not easy to resolve; unless the over- fondness of some 
upon the doctrine of the schools, more than of the Gos- 
pel^ hath been the occasion of it. For how agreeable 
can that opinion be to the Gospel, which so evidently 
puts the most defensive weapons into the hands of unbe- 
uef ? For doubtless in the judgment of any rational per- 
son^ a mere probable persuasion of the credibility of the 
doctrine of Christ, where an assent to it as true is re- 
quired, can never be looked on as an act of faith : for if 
my assent to the truth of the thing be according to the 
strength of the arguments inducing me to believe, and 
these arguments do only prove a probability of Divine 
testimony, my assent can be no stronger than to a thing 
merely probable; which is, that it may be, or not be, 
true ; which is not properly assent, but a suspending our 
judgments till some convincing argument be produced on 
either side. And therefore according to this opinion, 
those who saw all the miracles which Christ did, could 
not.be bound to believe in Christ, but only to have a fa- 
vourable opinion of his person and doctrine, as a thing 
which, though not evidenced to be true by what he did, 
yet it was very piously credible : but they must have a 
care withal of venturing their belief too far, only on such 
moral inducements as miracles were, for fear they should 
[o further than the force of the arguments would carry 
lera. Had not this opinion now, think we, been a very 
probable way to have converted the world upon the 
^reaching of Christ and his apostles ; when Christ saith, 
1 hough ye believe not me, believe the works, that ye may j^omx, 38. 
know and believe that the Father is in Tne, and I in him P 
Nay, siuth this opinion, that is more than we are bound 
to do ; though we see thy works, we are not bound to 
believe thy testimony to be Divine and certainly true ; but 
we will do all we are bound to do; we will entertain a fa^ 
vourable opinion of thy person and doctrine, and wait for 
somev^bat. else, but we do not well know what, to persuade 
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>>• belief^ because the doctrine of the Gospel was confirmed b^^ 
Heb. ii. signs and wonders^ and divers miracles and gifts of tn^ 
3>4- Holy Ghost J what a fair answer doth this opinion ipirm 

into the mouths of infidels, that, notwithstanding all th^ 
signs and wonders, they were never bound to believe tl 
Gospel as a certain truth, and therefore they hope th^ 
danger is not so great in neglecting the salvation pro- 
mised by the Gospel ! 
XI. I cannot conceive that men, otherwise learned nnd 

sober, should with so much confidence assert, that the 
rational evidences of a Divine testimony are insufficient to 
prove a doctrine true, unless it be from hence, that they 
find that, notwithstanding the strongest evidences, many 
persons continue in unbelief. For, say they, ff' these m- 
gutnents were scientifical and demonstrative (as they speak) 
of the truth of the doctrine attested by them, then all per- 
sons to whom they are propounded mttst certainly beUeve, 
But this is very easily answered; for we speak not of inter- 
nal, but outward evidence ; not of that in the subject, but 
of the object, or more fidly of the reason of the thing, and 
not the event in us ; for doubtless there may be undoubt- 
ed truth and evidence in many things which some per- 
sons either cannot or will not understand. If Epicurus 
should contend still that the sun and stars are no bigger 
than they seem to be, will it hence follow that there can 
be no rational demonstration of the contrary ? Nay, if 
the way of demonstration be offered him, and telescopes 
put into his hands, yet if he be resolved to maintain his 
credit, arkl therefore his opinion, and will not use the tele^ 
scopes, or suspect still they are intended only to deceive his 
sight, what possible way will there be of Convincing such 
a person, though the thing be in itself demonstrable? 
Now if the strength of prejudice, or maintaining of credit, 
can prevail so much in matters of mathematical evidence 
to withhold assent, what power may we think a corrupt 
interest may have upon the understanding, as to the ar- 
guments which tend to prove the truth of that doctrine 
which is so repugnant to that carnal interest which the 
heart is already devoted to! Our blessed Saviour hath 
hhnself given us so full an account of the original and 
causes of unbelief in the persons he conversed with, that 
that may yield us a sufficient answer to this objection. 
He tells us the ground of it was not want of light ; nay, 
there was light sufficient to eonwnce any, but that those, 
John Hi. 1 9. to whom the light came, loved darkness rather than it. 
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hecause their deeds were evil. Thai they could not believe CHA^. 
tuhile they received honour one of another^ mid sought not V^^^* 
the honour which was of God only; i. e. that they were sojjjj,^^ ' 
ffreedy of applause from each other^ that they would not 
impartially search into the truth of that doctrine which 
did touch their sores so to the quick, that they had rather 
have them fester upon them than go to the trouble of so 
sharp a cure. That the reason so few followed him, was 
because the way was narroiv and the gate strait y which Matth. viu 
Hmh must go in at ; and therefore no wonder so few of'^* 
the rich and proud Pharisees could get in at it: they were 
partly so swelled with a high opinion of themselves, and 
partly so loaden with their riches, that they thought it 
was to no purpose for them to think of going in at so 
strait a gate, while they were resolved to part with nei- 
ther. 

That the final ground of the t-ejectSon of any w&s hot 
want of evidence to bring them to believe, nor want o( 
readiness in Christ to receive them if they did, but it was 
peevishj wilful^ obstinate, malicious spirit, that they John v*^i 
would not come to Christy nor believe his doctrine, (for 
those import the same,) but when the most convincing 
miracles were used, they would rather attribute them /oMattfa.xi. 
the prince of devils^ than to the power of God. And though *4« ^ 
our Saviour presently by rational and demonstrative ar- 
ffuments did prove the contrary to their faces, yet we see 
tnereby it waa a resolution not to be convinced, or yield 
to the truth, which was the cause why they did not be- 
lieve* Now from this very instance of our Saviour's pro- 
ceedings with the Pharisees by rational arguments, I de* 
mand, whether these arguments of our Saviour were suf- 
ficient foundations for a Divine assent to that truth, that 
oar Saviour did not his miracles by any diabolical but by 
Divine power, or no ? If they were, then it is evident that 
mtiooal evidence may be a foundation for Divine faith^ 
or that some motives to believe may be so strong as to be 
suflBcient evidence of the truth and certainty of the doc- 
trine* If these arguments were not sufficient proofs of 
what our Saviour spake, then well fare the Pharisees : it 
seems they said nothing but what might be thus far justi- 
fied^ that the contrary to it could not be demonstrated. 
And iif the evidence of our Saviour's miracles were so 
great) as some suppose, that the Pharisees could not but 
be convinced that they were divine, but out of their malice 
and envy they uttered this blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost, to keep the people from following Christ, then 
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BOOK we hence infer two things ^ First, How strong an 
"' there was in the miracles of Christ, when it convinced hi» 
most resolute enemies that they were divine. Secondly, 
IVhat power a corrupt will may have over a convinced un*- 
derstanding. For although the will may not hinder con^ 
viction, yet it may soon stifle it, by suggesting those 
things to the mind, which may divert it from those con-* 
victions of truth, and seek to find out any ways to dis— 

Sace it. It would be no difficult task to discover, in aA 
ose instances wherein the unbelief of men is discovered, 
in the New Testament, that the persons guilty of it cU£L 
not proceed like rational men, or such as desired truths 
but were wholly carried away through passion, interest^ 
prejudice, disafiection, or some other cause of that nature ^ 
which may give us a sufficient account why those persons 
did not believe, although there might be clear and un- 
doubted evidence to persuade them to it. But althougtm 
I assert that these rational evidences are sufficient arga— 
.n^ents of the truth of the doctrine they come to manifest^ 
yet I would not be so understood, that I thereby resolve 
all religion into a mere act of reason and knowledge, and 
that no more power is required in the understanding to 
believe the Gospel, than to believe a mathematical de* 
monstration : which is another objection some lay in thie 
way of this opinion ; but it is not difficult getting over i^. 
For the sufficiency which I attribute to rational evidence 
is not absolute and simple, but in suo genere, as an object- 
ive evidence. Notwithstanding this, the whole work of 
the Spirit of God, in its peculiar energy and way of ope- 
ration upon the soul, is left entire to itself: but then, 
when the Spirit works as to the planting of a truly Divine 
faith, I do not think that it only persuades the soul of 
the truth of a Divine testimony, but withal represents the 
truths revealed by that testimony, with all that excel- 
lency and suitableness that there is in them, that by the 
most agreeable, yet eSectual influence of the Spirit upon 
the soul, it cheerfully embraceth that truth which is re- 
vealed, and cordially^ yields up itself in obedience to it. 
This is the Divine faith which the Scripture acquaints us 
with, and not such a one as merely beheves the truth of a 
Divine testimony : and as to the production of this faith, 
I acknowledge mere rational evidence to be insufficient, 
because they proceed in two very different ways; the 
one is to satisfy men's minds of the truth of the doc- 
trine; the other is to bring them effectually to adhere 
unto it. The asserting of the one therefore doth no 
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more tend to destroy the other, than the saying that a CHAP, 
telescope will help us to discover very much of the hea- v^^^- 
venly bodies, doth imply that a blind man may see them, 
if he makes but use of them. Although therefore the 
natural man cannot - savingly apprehend the things of 
God; yet there may be so much rational evidence going 
along with Divine revelation, that supposing reason to be 
jmre, and not corrupted and steeped in sense as now it is, 
it^ifould discover spiritual evidence to be the most real and 
obitviDCing evidence. Thus far we have proved. That 
uihre there is any infallible testimonyy there is sufficient 
ra&mal evidence going along with it, to make it appear that 
it is from God. 
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CHAP. IX. 

The rational Evidence of the Truth of Christian Relij^ 

from Miracles. 

I. The PossibiUty of Miracles appears from God and Promdencsf 
the Evidence qf a Divine Testimony by them. God akne ca» 
really alter the Course of N'ature. The DeviTs Power of work- 
ing Mirades considered. Of Simon Magus, Apollooius. Tin 
Cures in the Temple of iEsculapius at Rome, 8fc. II. Got 
never works Miracles but for some partiadar End. The, pat' 
Ocular Reasons of the Miractes of Christ. The repealuig ik 
Law of Moses, which had been settled by Miracles. Why Ckfid 
checked the Pharisees for demanding a Sign, when fumsetfefh 
peals to his Miracles. The Power of Christs Miracles on matfr 
who did not thoroughly believe. III. Christ* s Miracles madeH 
evident that he was the Messias, because the PredUctions werefuU 
filled in him. Why John Baptist wrought no MiracUs. IV» 
Chrisfs Miracles necessary for the Overthrow of the Detff* 
Kingdom. V. Of the Demoniacs and Lunatics in the Gospd^iod 
in the Primitive Church. The Power of the Name of CM 
over them largely proved by several Testimomes. VI. The E^ 
dence thence of a Divine Power in Christ. VII. Cf comiieipi 
Dispossessions. Of Miracles wrought among InfideU. VIII. Of 
the future State of the Church. IX. The Necessity of the itfirtf- 
cks of Christ, as to the Propagation of Christian Religion : that 
proved from the Condition of the Publishers, and the Suceen of 
the Doctrine. The Apostles knew the Hazard of their Emphtf 
ment before they entered into it. X. The Boldkess and Resoki/' 
iion of the Apostles notwithstanding this, compared with Heaihea 
Philosophers, XI. No Motive could carry the Apostles throuf^ 
their Employment, but the Truth of their Doctrine; XII. «o< 
seeking the Honour, Profit, or Pleasure of the World. XIII. 
The Apostles* Evidence of the Truth of their Doctrine la§ « 
being Eye-witnesses of our Saviour's Miracles and Resurrec^on. 
XIV, XV, XVI, XVII, XVIII. That attested by themselmi 
their sufficiency thence for preaching the Gospel. XIX. Of (he 
Nature of the Doctrine of the Gospel ; Contrariety of it to aofci- 
ral Inclinations. XX. Strange Success of it, notwithstanding ii 
came not with human Power. No Christian Emperor, dU i^ 
Gospel universally preached. XXI, XXII, XXIII, XXIV. Tht 
Weakness and Simplicity of the Instruments which preached (he 
Gospel. From all which the great Evidence of the Power of 
Miracles is proved. 

5 Hjrpoth, Of all rational evidences which tend to confirm the truth 
of a Divine testimony ^ there can be none greater than « 
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power of working miracles for confirmation that the testi* CHAP. 
numy which is revealed is infallible. The possibility of a >y- 
power of miracles cannot be questioned by any who ' 

assert a Deity and a Providence; for by the same power 
that things were either at first producedf, or are stiil con- 
served, (which is equivalent to the other,) the course of 
dature may be altered, and things caused which are be-^ 
j^ond the power of inferior causes : for though that b^ an 
immutable law of nature as to physical beings, that every 
dbing remains in the course and order wherein it was set 
at the creation ; yet that only holds till the same power 
wliich set it in that order snail otherwise dispose of it. 
Granting then the possibility of miracles, the subject of 
this hypothesis is : That a power of miracles is the clearest 
ei^dence of a Divine testimony, which will appear from 
diese following considerations. 

I. God alone can really alter the course of nature^ I 
speak not of such things which are apt only to r^ise ad- 
ibiration in us, because of our unacquaintedfness with the 
ciayses of them, or manner of their production, which are 
iSience called wonders, much less of mere juggles and im- 
p08tures,"whereby the eyes of men are deceived ; but I 
speak of such things as are in themselves either contrary 
to, or above the course of nature^, e. that order which is 
established in the universe. The Devil, no question, may, 
itod doth often deceive the world, and may, by the $ub.- 
lilety and agility of his nature, perform such things as 
may amuse the minds of men^ and sometimes put them to 
iti to find a difference between them and real miracles, if 
llhey only make their senses judges of them. And such 
Und of wonders, though they are but sparingly done, 
Aid with a kind of secresy, (as though they were con- 
sulting with Catiline about the burning Rome,) yet the 
Devil would have some (especially when ignorance and 
siq^fstition are ascendants) to keep up his interest in the 
world. . Or else, when he is like to be dispossessed and 
Axown out of all, he tries his utmost to keep as many to 
him as may be : thus when the Spirit of God appeared iij 
the miracles of our Saviour and his Apostles and the pri- 
ikitive Church, he then conjured up all the infernal povv- 
M to do something parallel, to keep possession of his 
idolatrous temples, as long as he could. ^ Thus we find 
Simon Magus dogging the Apostles (as it were) at the 
beds, that by his magic he might stagger the faith ojf 
neiDple concerning the miracles wrought by the Apostjes : 

^ a3 
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Boxhorn. 
Qu. Rom. 
qu. 7. 



BOOK after him Apollonius appeared upon the stage; but hia 
^^' wonders are such pititui things, compared with those 
wrought by Christ or his Apostles, that It could be no- 
thing but malice in Ilierocles to mention him in compe- 
tition with Christ. But those things, which seem a great 
deal more considerable than either of these, were, the 
cure of a blind man, by Vespasian in Egypt, mentioned 
Sueton. by Tacitus and Suetonius, wherein there was a palpable 
Vesp. c. 7. imitation of our Saviour's curing the blind man in the 
Gospel; for the man told Vespasian, restituturum ocuhs 
si inspuissety thai he should receive his sight by his spittk: 
so Spartianus tells us of a woman that was cured of h^r 
blindness by kissing the knees of the emperor Adrian; 
and Boxhornius hath produced an old table, in the temple 
of iEsculapius at Rome, of several diseased persons that 
were cured there. A blind man^ in the time of Afitoninm^ 
was cured by this oracle : lie must come to the altar ^ and 
kneel there ; from the right side lie must turn to the lejt^ 
and put five fingers upon the altar, and then lift up his 
hands and touch his eyes, and so teas cured. Another, 
called Luciusy cured of the pain of his side, by mixing the 
ashes of the altar uith tlie wine, and applying it to his side* 
Another cured of spitting of blood by the kernel of a pine- 
apple and honey, used three days, A fourth cured of 
blindness, by the blood of a white cock and honey used tkrie 
days upon his eyes. These are the most considerable of 
all the pretendea miracles done about that time, when the 
noise of the Christian miracles were spread so far and 
done so frequently, that they challenged the Heathens 
again and again to bring forth an v person possessed with a 
Devil : if he did not confess to them that he was a Devil, 
though he made the Heathens believe that he was a God^ 
they were contented to leave their blood in the place, 
tor thus Tertullian speaks in his Apology to them. 
Ed.°Pamc- -^^^^"^ A/c aliquis sub tnbunalibus vestris, quern Dcemoni 
lius. (tgi constet : jussus h miolibet Christiano loqui spiritus ilk, 

tarn se Dcemonem conjitebitur de vero, quam alibi Deum (b 
false : wquc producatur aliquis ex iis qui de Deo pati cxw- 
timantury qui aris inhalantes numen de nidore concipiunt^ 
qui ructando curantur, qui anhelando profantur, Ista ipsa 
yirgo coplestis pluviarutn pollicitatrix, iste ipse ^sculapius 
meaiciuarum demonstrator, alias de morituris scordii etds* 
natii et uhclepiadoti subministratur, nisi se Dcemones C9fh 
fessi fuerint, Christiajio mentiri non audentes, ibidem iUkti- 
Christiani procacissimi sanguinemfundite. Quid isto dpere 
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mOnifestiuSf (fuid hac probationefiielius? simplicitas veri" CHAP. 
faiis in medio est ; virtus illi sua assistit ; nihil suspicari ^^' 
licebit, magia ant aliqua fallacia Jieri. Dictis non stetis, 
n oculi vestri et aures permiserint volts* In these very 
laring words we see how the Christians appealed to their 
senses^ even with the hazard of their own hves, that they 
Arould make even iEsculapius himself confess what he 
nras^ and by whose power all the cures were wrought 

r>n the dreamers in his temples. And for the manner 
the Devil's cures, the same author explains it thus. 
Ijcedunt primo, dehinc remedia prcecipiunt ad miraculum Ibid. c. 22. 
WHij sive contrarioy post quce desinunt Icedere et curasse 
rreduniur. They first possess the bodies themselves (as de- 
noniacs were common in those times,) and affect it with 
forious distempers^ {ifterwardsj upon using the strange 
'^medies prescribed by JEsculapiuSy they forsake their sta^ 
'tpfiy and the person is cured. And for the cures perform- 
id by the Emperors, those who consider what various slt^ 
ifices were about that time used to procure an opinion 
if divinity in the Emperors, will not much wonder that 
iuch reports should be spread of them, or that any per- 
lons should feign these distempers to ^ve themselves out 
:o be cured by them. But granting somewhat wonderful 
n these, what are they, compared with those done by 
^ristians? And who ever would lay down his life to 
Ltteat any of them ? So that though the Devil by his 
(iKbtJety may easily impose upon spectators' eyes, yet it 
vas impossible for him, by any power of his own, to 
iker the course of nature, or produce any real miracle. 
?!or every true miracle is a production of something out 
>f nothing, (which cannot be done by less than an om- 
lipotent arm,) and that either in the thing itself, or the 
oaxuier of producing it. In the thing itself, when it is of 
hat nature that it cannot be produced by any second 
iMEsea, as the raising of the dead; in the manner of 
loiog it, when though the thing lies within the possibility 
4 second causes^ yet it is performed without the help of 
my of them ; as in the cure of diseases without any use 
if means, by a word speaking, the touch of a garment y &c. 
^ow that all those miracles, which were wrought in con* 
ixnaation of the Christian doctrine, were such true and 
iroper miracles, will be discovered afterwards. 

9. God never alters the course of nature, but for some H. 
i^i considerable end; for otherwise, when he did it^ it 
raald not be taken notice of, nor thought to be an alter- 
ktiob of the order of nature, but only some rare contin- 
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BOOK gencies wliich lie hid in the order of causes, but onTf 
"• break out at some times; of which sort are all thosei 
things which the ignorant world is apt to account as 
prodigies. Of all which rare contingencies in nature, I 
Cicero de say, as the Roman orator doth. Si quod rarojit, id portent 
Dir. 1, II. ^j^^ puiandum esty sapienlem esse portentum est ; sapm 
enim mulam peperisse arbitror, quam sapientemjiiisse. If 
all rare contingencies be accounted prodigies, a wise man u 
certainly ilie greatest prodigy. But these are quite of 
another nature from true miracles, which are immediately 
produced by a Divine power, and intended for a confirma- 
tion of some Divine testimony. There are now sevenl 
weighty reasons which might make miracles necessary in 
the time of our Saviour, as an evidence of his Divine aa« 
thority and power. 

I. That he came to take doum that way of worshib^ 
which had been at first settled by a power of miracles m 
Moses. God would not be so much wanting to the £eiitb 
of that people which had received their law by signs atid 
wonders from heaven, but that there should be as sbtNig 
an evidence given to them, that the fulness of time was 
come, when that dispensation was to have an end, and to 
;ive place to one more perfect, which was to be estft* 
dished instead of it. Upon which account the Jews 
might rationally enquire after a sign, where any new re^ 
relation was discovered, which might null the obligation 
of any former law. And when they enquire so much 
after a sign, our Saviour doth not reject the enquiry as in 
itself unreasonable, but as made in an unreasonable man- 
ner ; for they would not be contented with the miracles 
which our Saviour wrought, which sufficiently manifested 
Maith. xii. a Divine power^ but all that they desired was, a sign from 
38. xvi. I. heaveHfi. e. such as were done at the giving of the law, 
the thundering and lightnings there; or, as the raining of 
mannu in the wilderness. Now our Saviour justly checks 
this demand as importune and impudent; partly as know- 
ing upon what account they asked it, merely to tempt 
him, and not out of any real desire of satisfaction; and 
partly because of that abundant evidence which was given 
in the miraculous cures which were wrought by him, 
which were more suitable to that design of doing good in 
the world, than all the thunder-claps on Mount Sinai- 
were : neither were the people in a condition to be fed by 
manna, as they were in the wilderness, God graciously 
suiting the discoveries of his power to the peculiar advan- 
tages of the people which they were made to^ and the dis^ 
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msation they ushered in ; those terrible signs at Mount CHAP, 
linai being very suitable to the severity and rigour of the ^x. 
law, and the gracious miracles of our Saviour to the sweet- 
ness and grace of the Gospel. And on this account our 
Saviour charged the Jews with hypocrisy, in requiring a 
cnifgjuovy as something above ^vvetfAiSy a prodigy rather than a 
miracle, ^n evil ami adulterous generation seeheth after a Matth. xW. 
sign, and there shall no sign be given it but that of the pro- 39- 
phet Jonasj i. e. this people, which are so far from the 
iiuth of Abraham, (and therefore are supposititious chil- 
dren,) that no miracles which I do will convince them, 
but they seek only to have their humours gratified, more 
than their faith confirmed by some prodigy from heaven, 
•hall not by me be thus gratified ; but having done enough 
already to persuade them, if they had any heart to be« 
lieve, instead of a sign from heaven, they shall have only 
one from the earth ; and that not so much intended for 
the conversion of such wilful unbelievers, as for the testi* 
fying my innocency to the world, viz. his resurrection 
m>m the dead. And so elsewhere when the Jews demand 
a Bign, it was upon the doing of that, which, if they had 
at1;|Bnded to, had been a sufncient sign to them, viz. his^oha ii. 18. 
driving the buyers and sellers out of the Temple ; which 
being a thing permitted by the Sanhedrin and the Priests, 
how could they think so mean a person in appearance, as 
our Saviour was, could ever have effected it, had it not 
been for a Divine majesty and power which appeared 
ia him ? It was not then the expectation of miracles 
which our Saviour rebuked in the Jews, but being unsatis- 
fied with the kind and nature of our Saviour's miracles. It 
was their hypocrisy and unbelief which Christ con- 
demned, notwithstanding the frequent miracles which he 
wrought among them ; for we plainly find our Saviour 
very often appealing to his miracles, as the evidences John ▼. 3^. 
ci his Divine commission. If I had not done the works ^-J^^- 
among them which no man else did, they had not had sin, _ , 
i. e. in not believing me. Whereby Christ both sets 
forth the necessity ot his working miracles, in order to 
the conviction of the world, and the greatness of the mi- 
racles which he wrought. He did those no man else had 
done, no not Moses and Elias, in curing all manner of 
diseases by the word of his mouth ; and those miracles 
which they had done, he exceeded them in the manner of 
doing them. Moses fed them with bread from heaven ; 
but Christ multiplied on earth some few loaves oxid fishes, 
to the feeding of many thousands, Elias indeed raised ono 
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BOOK from the dead; but Christ raised more, and one after he 
*!• had been ybtfr days in the grave. And upon this very evi- 
~ dence of our Saviours miracles vire find many believing on 
him : and even of those who were not so far wrought 
John i. 49. upon as to become followers of Christ as the only Mes- 
ii. II. gj^g^ ygf ^g gjjj them so far persuaded by the power 
of his miracles, that they looked upon him as a great pro- 
phet, or one that was sent from God. So Nicodemus, 
who came first to Christ more as a rational enquirer than 
a believer, yet we see he was persuaded that he was a 
teacher comefirom God ; becoMse no man could do the mira' 
John iii. 2. cles which Cnrist did, unless God were with him. And be« 
John ii. 23. fore him many of the Jews at Jerusalem believed in his 
name when they saw the miracles which he did ; yet these 
persons Christ would not trust himself with, oecause he 
knew their hearts were not subdued to his doctrine, though 
their understandings were convinced by his miracles. 
And after this others of the Jews that looked not on him 
as the Messias, yet it is said they believed on him on the 
John vii. account of his miracles. And m^ny of the people belieued 
}'- on him, and said, fVhen Christ cometh^ will he do more mi' 

racles than these which this man hath done? Although 
herein they were most unreasonable in believing the evi- 
dence, and not the truth attested by it; in believing 
Christ to be one sent from God by his miracles, and yet 
not believing him to be the Messias, which was the thing 
attested by them. Not that mere miracles would prove 
the person to be the Messias who did them, but the mira- 
cles proved the testimony to be divine. Now that which 
Christ delivered to them as a Divine teistimony, was 
his being the Messias ; and therefore by the same reason 
they believed him to be sent from Grod, they ought to 
have believed him to be the Messias ; for one sent from 
God could never falsify in the main of his message, as 
this was of our Saviour's preaching. And hencie it is 
observable our Saviour did not shew forth his Divine 
power till he entered upon his office of preaching; thereby 
making it appear he intended this as the great evidence of 
the truth of the doctrine which he preached to thenr. 
And herein the blind man in the Gospel saw more truth 
and reason than the whole court of Sanhedrin, before' 
which in probability he was convented about his cure by 
Christ ; for when they sought to get something out of 
him in disparagement of our Saviour's person and mira- 
cle, he sharply and roundly tells them, when* they said 
John ix. they knew God spake to Moses, but for this fellow, we 
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know not from whence he is. Why herein^ saith be, is a CHAP. 
marvellotis thing, that ye know not from whence he isj and IX. 
Vfit he hath opened mine eyes. If this man were not of God^ y^^ 
ne could do nothing. As though he had said. Is it not 
plain that this man is employed by God in the world, by 
the miracles which he doth? for otherwise God would 
not so readily assist him in doing such great works ;. /brvcr. 31. 
we know that God heareth not sinners : but if any man be a 
worshipper of God, and doth his will, him he heareth, i. e. 
if this man pretended a commission from heaven falsely, 
(whereby he would be the greatest of sinners,) can we 
think God would so miraculously assist him ? But we 
know by our law, if one comes with a commission from 
God^ and draw men not to idolatry, which is meant by a 
worshipper of God, such a one God is present with, and 
we are bound to believe him. And for this very miracle, 
or curing one born blind, was the like ever heard of be- 
fore ? Did ever Moses or the prophets do it ? Thus we see 
what strong rational evidence there vC^as in this miracle of ^ 
Christ in the judgment of this blind man, which he 
uttered with so much reason before the court of Sanhe- 
drin^ whep he knew how like he was to be excommuni- 
cated for it ; and yet this very person was as yet ignorant 
that Christ was tne true Messias, as appears by the se- 
quel of thcrchapter ; but upon Christ*s revelation of him- Ver. 36, 
self to him, he presently believed on him. How strangely Ver. 38. 
irrational were the Jews then, in rejecting our Saviour, 
when his miracles not only exceeded those of Moses both 
io nijiaiber and quality, but, which was more, they saw 
tbeioselves the miracles which Christ did, but they re- 
cfuyed those of Moses only upon the credit of their 
£|ther$ ! And from the strength of the evidence arising 
£roxQ the power of miracles, it is that St. Peter tells the 
prpipiscuous assembly. Acts ii. 2,%. That Jesus of Naza- 
reth was a man approved of God among them, by miracles, 
wonders, and signs, which God did by him in the midst 
fl/ themi flw they themselves also knew. He appeals to 
tbeir own knowledge, which he would not certainly have 
dpnej had it not been in a case beyond all dispute among 
tbem> Which was a thing so notorious among them, 
that we find the Pharisees, themselves confessing it: IVhat John xu^y. 
do we? for this man doth many miracles. Now then in 
ainadon whose religion had been established by miracles, 
and the certainty of the truth of it, among those who 
then professed it, did depend so much upon the constant 
credit which the report ot the miracles done at the settling 
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BOOR of their law had among them, what could be a more 
"• rational and convincing way of proceeding, than for our 
Saviour to manifest, by a greater power of miracles in 
himself, the undoubted credentials of his commission from 
heaven, and that he was the true Messias, which was fore- 
told by their own most sacred and authentical records ? 
Which will appear more, 
III. Because the power of miracles did evidently declare that 

z Hjpodi. fic yjQs the very person promised. For if the exact corre- 
spondency of the event to the predictions in a nation own- 
ing them as divine be an undoubted evidence that they 
are exactly fulfilled, our Saviour was most certainly the 
person so often spoken of in the Old Testament. For 
many of the prophecies of the Old Testament concerning 
the Messias, if they were not fulfilled in Christ, in the 
conditions the Jews have been in since their dispersion, 
(which fell out exactly according to the prediction of 
Christ,) it is impossible they should be fulfilled at all : 
so that either the predictions must lose their Divine au- 
thority, or they must be accomplished in our ble^ied 
Saviour. For as Tertullian sharply says to the Jews^ 
TertuU. c. Redde statum Jvdceae quern Christus tnveniat, et alium conr 
Jttdaoi, tejide venire ; let the people of the Jews he in their former 
Ed! Fkm. condition^ and then plead for a Messias to come. For can 
any thing be more plain than that the Messias was to 
be born in Bethlehem of Judaea ? But where is that now? 
And how long since the Jews enjoyed any civil polity 
there? What is become of the second Temple, in the 
time of which the desire of all nations shoula come ? Is 
not Jerusalem already destroyed, and the oblation there 
long since ceased, which was to come to pass so soon 
after the Messias, and did accordingly ? Is not the sceptr^ 
yet departed from Judahy and the lawgiver from between 
nisfeet? and is not Shiloh yet come? What strange un- 
intelligible weeks were those of Daniel, if they were ex- 
tended to so indefinite a space of time as the Jews pre- 
tend ? And if indefinite, what certain ground could from 
thence be gathered of any time wherein their accomplish- 
ment was to be expected ? But not to expatiate on those 
things which are already so largely proved beyond all 

{)OssibiIity of contradiction, by the ancient and modern 
earned writers against the Jews : to insist therefore on 
our present business : Are not the prophecies concerning 
the miracles which the Messias should work, exactly ful- 
isa. XXXV. filled in Christ ? Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened^ 
^' ^' and the ears of (he deaf shaU be unstopped; then shall the 
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lame man leap as an hart 9 and the tongue of the dumb shall CHAP. 

nng* He must be a great stranger in the history of the ^^* 

New Testament, that is to seek for an exact fulfilling 

of this prophecy. Nay, and the Jewish Midrasch, upon 

Ptolm cxlvi. 8. saith, that when Messiah comes, he should V, Grot, \n 

open the eyes of the blind; and the Jews themselves often^<*^"**'3»« 

speak of the great miracles which the Messias should do 

when he appears ; and therefore out of their own mouths 

will they be condemned, when the miracles of Christ 

make it so evident that he was the true Messias. Hence 

when John Baptist sent his Disciples to Christ, for them 

to be fully satisfied concerning him, he bids them tell 

biio, the blind receive their sights and the lame walk, a7i£{ Matt. xi. 5* 

the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, and the dead are 

raised up, Sec. as though the mentioning of these miracle^ 

was sufficient to make it appear to them who he was 

whom they came to enquire after. And therefore it is 

observable, that John Baptist himself, though greater 

dian the prophets, nay, than whom there was not a greater Matt. xi. 

born of women, by our Saviour's own testimony, yet of 9» "• 

him it is said, that he wrought no miracle: of whichJo*"»««4»? 

no account can be given so probable and rational, as that 

God id his infinite wisdom was pleased so to order it, that 

the evidence of our Saviour's being the Messias might 

be made more clear by the miracles which he wrought, 

that the minds of the people might not be distracted 

between John and Christ ; he therefore reserved the glory 

of miracles wholly to the name of Christ, that there^ 

might be no pretence of competition between John and 

Aim. 

Another reason of the necessity of miracles in our Sa- It, 
viour, by way of rational evidence, is, the overthrowing ^A^3 Mypoth. 
power akd kingdom of the Devil in the world. For which 
purpose it is observable, that the Devil had scarce ever 
neater power over the bodies of men as well as their souls, 
^an at that time ; thence we read of such a multitude of 
deoioniacs in the Gospel. For it seems very harsh to inter- 
pret those merely of epileptical and lunatic persons, both 
Because the Sai/xovi^ojxsvoi, and (rsXijyia^^yoi, and vapesKrirwo), Matt. iv. 
are mentioned distinctly ; and that it appears by the pri- ^4* 
mitive Church afterwards, how frequent it was to eject 
the Devil out of possessed persons. Nay, so far am I 
from thinking that the demoniacs were mere lunatics, 
that I rather think with Vossius, that the lunatics wereVossius dc 
truly demoniacs; only they were not constantly under the^®^* *• **• 
power of the DevUj but as their paroxysms returned upon^' ^^* 
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BOOK them I the Devil loving to fish in such troubled waters* 
^^' And thence the same person is called a lunatic in- ope 
Matt. xvii. pl&ce, who is called a demoniac in another; because 
15. he did tTiere inprincipiis lunationum, as the Arabic version 

Lake is. expresseth it ; or, as Rusdcus Elpidius more fully cx- 
^^* plains it, 

Ratt.Elpid. Repserat in medium rabies horrenda furoris 
lib. ▼. Dcemonis affiatUj propria qui peste nocivus 

Allidit capias foedo discrimine mentes^ 
Menstrua dec'iduos cum Luna recolligii ignes, 

Theophylact is of opinion, that the Jews, in the time of 
our Saviour, supposed that the souls of dead men became 
Matt. Tiii. demons, and thence we read in Scripture of thedenioni$cs 
*•• among the tombs : but it is far more probable wluch 

Grotius conceives, that the Jews were of opinion thdt the 
souls of dead men did hover up and down about their bo* 
dies, and that these were so long under the Devil's 
power, which many of the Jews to this day believe, and 
make use of the instance of the Pythoniss raising Samuel; 
on which account the Devils, to favour an opinion so 
advantageous to their interest, might appear with greater 
terror and fury about their burying-places ; as we see 
they did in those possessed persons. But on whatever 
account it was, we find it evident, that about the time of 
our Saviour's appearance, and some time after, the truly 
IvfpyHjftevoi were very frequent; whether it were that the 
Devil, by such frequent possessions of persons, and making 
them to do such strange things, might thereby endeavour 
to invalidate the evidence of our Saviour's miracles, (from 
whence it is probable the Pharisees raised their calumny, 
that Christ did miracles by Beelzebub, because they saw 
so many strange appearances caused by possessed per- 
sons,) or whether it were through the admirable pro^- 
dence of God, which might give Satan the greater liberty 
at that time, on purpose to heighten the glory of our Sa- 
viour in dispossessing of him, and -thereby to give the 
highest rational evidence that his power was of God, 
which tended so much to the destruction of the kingdom 
of Satan. 
^- And hence the primitive Christians did so much tri- 

umph, and, as it were, insult over the Devil wherever 
they found him, making him to remove his lodgings from 
possessed persons, by a writ of ejection from the name of 
Christ, Thence Ongen rationally concludes that Christ 
had his power ^ven him from above^ because at his 
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very name the devils forsook the bodies which they had CHAP, 
possessed, Ei yoL^ furi ^o&sv ijv aurw Sodflcra ffufacij, 8x ov xal ^' 

awi T$¥ (iK auTwv vo}i6[MvfjLiyoov. And he elsewhere tells us^Cels. 1. iiu 
that even the meanest sort of Christians, without anyg\^|3« 
ceremony, but merely by their prayers, did ordinarily ccn *^*°' 
eject the Devil out of men's bodies : «j bttIituv yoip Iheorai ibid. l. vii. 
TO Toitfroy 'rtparlaarty irapi^u^^ tyj^ ev too Xiyoo X^is-5 ^aptrog to p. 334. 
T&y ^jtt^vfloy euTsAs^ xa) eur^evegf s 'rravrcog Ssojxevov, frpog rh 
^li^vetiy xa) el^av inrs^sX^elv wxh ^^u;^^^ av^ptJOTrou xai (TcojCMero^, 
(TOfjS Tivo; xa) ivvarov ev Tciig Koykxotig fsnp) rr^g vlg-eoos a^oSs/^etri, 
Ordinary Christians^ saith he, most commonly do this, the 
grace of Christ , by its word, thereby discovering the con* 
tiemptioleness and infirmity of the aevilSf that in order to 
theur ejection they did not want any learned or experienced 
Chrishan. And for this they appeal to the Heathens 
themselves ; as appears not only by the challenge of Ter- 
tulliaDj already mentioned, but by the testimony of al- 
most all of them who have writ against the Heathens 
10 vindication of the Christian religion. Thence Minutius Minut. Fe- 
Felix, Hcec omnia sciunt plerique^ pars vestrum, ip505^»]J» P'*5»' 
dcemonas de semetipsis confiteri, quoties a nobis tormentis ' ^' 
verborum, et orationis incendiis de corporibus exiguntur. 
Ipse Satumus et Serapis, et Jupiter, et quicquid dcemonum 
colitis, victi dolore quod sunt eloquuntur : nee utique in tur* 
piiudinem sui, nonnullis prcesertim vestrum assistentibus^ 
mentitmtur. Ipsis testibus eos esse dcemonas, de se verum 
amfitentibus credited adjurati enim per Deum verum et so" 
hum, invitiy miseri, corporibus inhorrescunt ; et vel exsiliunt 
sioHm, vel evanescunt gradatim, proutjides patientis adju" 
vaip out gratia curantis aspirat. Can we now think the 
Devil should not only forsake his tyranny over the bodies 
of men, but let go so advantageous a pillar of his tyranny 
over the consciences of men in idolatrous worship, as the 
concealing himself was, had he not been forced to it by a 
power far greater than his own ? So Cyprian ad Demetri- 
anum appeals to hin], being the Proconsul of Africa^ 
about the same thing, (who had written sharply against 
the Christians,) for speaking of the devils whom they 
worshipped in their iaols, si audire eos velles et videre, Cyprian, ad 
qiuindo h nobis adjurantur et torquentur spiritalibus flagris^^^^^^* 
et verborum tormentis de obsessis corporibus ejiciuntur, 92^171- ^'q^q^^ 
do ejvlantes et gementes voce humana, et potestate divina 
ftageUa et verbera sentientes, venturum judicium coTtfiten- 
tUTw Vera et cognosce vera esse quce dicimusi And a little 
after^ Videbis sub marm nostra stare vinctos, et tremere cap^ 
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BOOK tiuGSj quos tti suspicis et veneraris ut Dominos, Did evef* 
^^' any of the Heathen magicians (of which there were good 
store) extort such thin^ from the devils, as the Cnris* 
tians did, merely by their prayers and invocations of the 
name of God and Christ ? Did they ever make them con* 
fess to be what they were, not only in possessed bodies, 
but in their temples too ? That was beyond the power of 
their Ephesian letters, or any of their magical incanta- 
tions. Did the devils ever aread so much the name oC 
Socrates or Aristides, as they did that of God and 
Ltcnuit.de Christ? Of which Lactantius thus speaks. Quo audito 
U^^ ^rewan^, exclamanty et uri se verberarique testanhir, et »!-' 
^O^on, terrogati^ qui sint, qtiomodo venerinty quando in hominem 
irrepserinty ctmfitentur. Sic extortiy et excmciati virttUe^ 
divini numinis exidant. Propter hcec verbera et minosy 
sanctos et juntos viros semper oderunt. And even Apolb 
himself at the name of Christ trembled as much as ever 
the Pythian prophetess did in her greatest furies. So 
Prudentius tells us, 

Pmclent^ Torijuetur Apollo 

Apocheos. Nomine percussus Chrtstiy necftdmina verbi 

▼.470. Ferre potest; agitant miserum tot verbera lingua, 

Quot lavdaia Dei resonant miracula Christi. 

FirmicosdeTo these we may add what Firmicus saith to the same 
p"f1icii P^TP^se, Ecce Damon est quern colts; cum Dei et Christi 
ad calcem. ^^^ nomen cttidierity contremiscity et ut interrogantibus nobis 
respondeat trepidantia verbay vix se colligit ; adhcerens ho- 
mvni laceratury urituTy vapulaly et statim de commissis scele^ 
ribus confitetur. By which testimonies it appears what 
power over Satan, when he was in his kingdom, the 
Christians, by the power of Christ, had ; not as tboi^ 
the bare name of Christ had so great an efficacy in me 
Origen c. ejection of devils, as Origen seems to be of opinion, (in a 
Ccls. 1. 1, discourse about the efficacy of names, unworthy of so 
great a philosopher,) but that God might manifest to the 
world the truth that was contained in that name, he did 
give a power to such as made use of it, of working mira- 
cles by it. And thence we read in Scripture, that somcr 
who were not thoroughly Christians, but yet professed 
the truth of the Gospel, and that what they did was Ibr- 
Matt. vii. the honour of Christ, had a power of casting out devils,^ 
**• and doing many wonderful things through his name. 

By these and many other testimonies which might be 
proauced out of the primitive Church, we find an exact, 
accomplishment of our Saviour's promise to his Discifileft 
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^^en he took his leave of them: And these signs shall CHAP. 
fiUow them that believe ; in my name shall they cast out ^' 
dtvik, &c. This power then in the primitive Church had Mark xvi. 
ft twofold afgument in it, both as it was a manifestation i7< 
of the truth of the predictions of our Saviour, and as it 
was an evidence of the Divine power of Christ, when his 
name, so long after his ascension, had so great a com- 
mand over all the infernal spirits ; and that so evidently, 
that at that time, when the Christians did as it were 
tyrannize over Satan so in his own territories, yet then 
toe 'greatest of his magicians had no power to hurt the 
bodies of the Christians ; which is a thing Origen takes 
much notice of. For when Celsus saith, from Diogenes 
Egyptius, that magic could only hurt ignorant and wicked 
men^ and had no power over philosopherSj Origen replies, 
ftrtt, that philosophy was no such charm against the 
power of magic, as appears by Maeragenes, who writ the 
story of ApoUonius Tyaneus, the famous magician and 
philosopher, who therein mentions how Euphrates and 
an Epicurean {oux ayevsl^ ^iXoVo^i, no vulgar philosophers) 
were catched by the magic of ApoUonius, (and although 
Philostratus disown this history of Mseragenes as fabu- 
lous, yet he that thinks Philostratus for that to be of any 
greater credit, is much deceived : of whom Lud. Vives Lud. Vivcs 
g^ves this true character; that he doth magna H(w»m^.T«d. 
mendacia majoribus mendaciis corrigere, mend one hole and ^' '^' 
make three,) But, saith Origen, as to the Christians, thisOrigeo 
u undoubtedly true: Aiaftfowwjxeda de vjfjkus xo) tJ ■arg/^a?®"**^^*- 
vapaketSivnsy m ol xaroL ^pi^iavia'fuh¥ ^toi tow 'Iijo-ou tJv M Ed^'spcn- 
mSiTt^epafrt6ovT€s dff^, xa) firnvreg xareL ro euayyi^jov ouroucer. 
reus vpo^uyptheug re ev^otlg <rvv^if€p9if xoii ieivrtof mncrog x»\ 
ilK^pcig ^cofuvoiy otira [iMyeloi ovrs Sai/xov/oi; bWiv oKootoI* This, 
saith he, we are most certain ofy and have found it, by ex* 
periencej true, that those who, according to the principles of 
Christianity, do worship God over all, through Jesus, and 
dd live according to the Gospel, being constant in their so-- 
Umn prayers night and day, are not obnoxious to the power 
of any magic or Devils whatsoever. Now then if the 
utn\, who had then so much power over others, had 
none upon the true followers of Christ ; and if, instead of 
that, they had so great a commanding power over the 
Devil even in things which tended most to his disadvan- 
liage^ not only dislodging him out of bodies, but out of 
his idolatrous temples, what can be more evident than 
that this power, which was so efficacious for the over- 
throwing the kingdom of Satan, must needs be far greater 
VOL. I. R 
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ttooK than the power of Satan is? For it is an undoubted 
'*• maxim in natural reason, that whatever is put out of Us 
former place bv force and violence , is extruded by something 
stronaer than itself; for if the force on either side wen 
equal, there could be no dispossessing of either : if any 
thing then be cast out of its former possession unwill- 
ingly, it is an undeniable proof there was some power 
greater than his who was aispossessed. Now we cannot 
conceive, if there be such malignant spirits, aa by maaj 
undeniable proofs it is evident there are> that they sbouM 
willingly quit their possessions to such a doctrine, which 
tends to tne unavoidable ruin of their interest in the 
world: if then the power of this doctrine bath over- 
thrown the Devil's kingdom in the w(M*ld, wherever it 
hath been truly entertained, it must necessarily follow, 
that this power is far above the power of any damned 
spirits. Now what foUy and madness was it in the Hea- 
thens to worship those for Gods, which they could not 
but aee, if they would open their eyes, were under lo 
great slavery to a power above them $ which could make 
fliem confess what was most to their disadvantage in the 
presence of their great adorers ? 
VII. Neither ought the many counterfeits and impostiirei 
which have been in the world in this kind since toe est»- 
hlishment of Christian religion, (among the advancers of 
particular interests and designs,) make us suspect the 
truth of those thin^ which were done in the first 9ges of 
the Church of Chnst. For, firsts it stands to the greatest 
reason, that the strongest arguments for the truth of a re- 
ligion ou^ht to be fetched from the ages of its first, ap- 
pearance m the world. If then the evioence be undoubted 
aa to those first times, we ought to embrace our religion 
as true, whatever the impostures have been among those 
who have apparently gone aside from that purity and 
simplicity of the Grospel, which had so great jpower. 
Then, secondly, if all that hath been done in this kind 
of ejecting Devils, where Christianity is owned^ be sc* 
knowledged for impostures, one of these two things must 
be supposed as the ground of it ; either that there was no 
such thing as a real possession by the Devil,, or elae there 
was no such thing as a dispossessing him. If the first, 
then hereby will be seen a confirmation of our former ar- 
gunoent, that where Christianity is owned, by the power 
of that the Devil is more curbed and restrained than 
where it is not, or else is much overrun with ignoranee 
and superstition. Of the latter, the ages of the Chfiaftian 
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Church, from the 10th century to the beginning of the CHAP 
ifth current, are a clear evidence ; of the first, all those . . ^^- 
who have been conversant in the places where Paganism 
Of gross idolatry do yet reign, will bring in their credit- 
able testimonies how tyrannical the power of the Devil is 
yet ainong them. If it be not so, then, where careful en- 
deavours have been used for retrieving the ancient purity 
of Christian doctrine and worship, we ought to impute it 
to the power of Him who is stronger than Satan, who, 
wherever he comes to dwell, doth dispossess him of his 
fbnfier habitations. If the second then be entertained as 
the ground of concluding all things as impostures which 
are accounted dispossessions of Satan, viz. that he never 
h really dispossessed, then it must either be said, that 
where he is once seised, there is no possibility of ejecting 
hitn, which is to say, that the Devil hath an absolute and 
infinite power, and that there is no power greater than 
his, which is to own him for God ; or else that God suf- 
fers him to tyrannize where and how he will, which is 
contrary to Divine Providence, and the care God takes of 
the world, and of the good of mankind ; or else, lastly, 
that those persons who pretend to do it, are not such per- 
8C>tis who are armed so much with the power of Christ, 
nttr possessed with such a due spirit of the Grospel, which 
hkth command over these infernal spirits. And this in the 
easea pretended by the great Jugglers and impostors of 
<he Christian world, the Popish Priests have been so no- 
torious, that none of their party, of any great faith or 
Ci^ddit, would stand to vouch them. And we have this 
impfegnable argument against all such impostures, that 
flbc matters which they by such actions would give an 
evidence to, beinff so vastly different from, if not in some 
^ings diametrically opposite to, the first delivery and de- 
ffSffn of the Christian faith, it is inconsistent with the way 
used for the confirmation of Christian religion, in the first 
publishing of it, to attest the truth of such things by any 
rtal miracles ; for so it would invalidate the great force of 
ttic evidences of the truth of Christianity, if the same ar- 
^jtnent should be used for the proving of that which, in 
the judjginent of any impartial person, was not delivered, 
when the truth of the doctrine of Christ was confirmed 
by so many and uncontrolled miracles. But hereby we ^ 
^ what unconceivable prejudice hath been done to the 
itue primitive doctrine Of the Gospel, and what stum- 
bEng-blocks have been laid in the way of considerative 
persons, to keep them from embracmg the truly Chivs- 

K 3 
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BOOK tian faith, by those who would be thought the infallibk 
^^ directors of men in it, by making use of the broad seal of 
heaven (set only to the truth of the Scriptures) to con- 
firm their unwritten and superstitious ways of worship. 
For if I once see that which I looked on as an undoubted 
evidence of Divine power, brought to attest any thing di- 
rectly contrary to Divine revelation, I must either con- 
clude that God may contradict himself by sealing both 
parts of a contradiction, which is both blasphemous and 
impossible, or that that society of men which own such 
things is not at all tender of the honour of Christian doc- 
trine, bift seeks to set up an interest contrary to it, and 
matters not what disadvantage is done to the grounds of 
religion by such unworthy pretences : and which of these 
two is more rational and true, let every one's conscience 
jud^. And therefore it is much the interest of the 
Christian world to have all such frauds and impostares 
discovered, which do so much disservice to the ChristiaB 
&itb, and are such secret fomenters of atheism and iofi- 
Matt. xvi. delity. But how far that promise of our Saviour, thai 
^^' they which believe in his name shall cast tmt Deviky and do 

many miracles^ may extend, even in these last ages of the 
world, to such generous and primitive-spirited Christians, 
who, out of a great and deep sense of the truth of Chrisdr 
anity, and tenderness to tne souls of men, should go 
among Heathens and Infidels to convert them only to 
Christ, (and not to a secular interest, under pretence of 
an infallible head,) is not here a place fully to enquire. I 
confess I cannot see any reason why God may not yet, 
for the conviction of Infidels, employ such a power of mi- 
racles, although there be not sucii necessity of it as there 
was in the first propagation of the Gospel, there being 
some evidences of the power of Christianity now, whi<£ 
were not so clear then, (as the overthrowing the king- 
dom of Satan in the world ; the prevailing of Christianity, 
notwithstanding force used against it ; the recovery of it 
from amidst all the corruptions which were mixed with it; 
the consent of those parties in the common foundations of 
Christianity, which yet disagree from each other with great 
bitterness of spirit ;) though, I say, it be not of that ne- 
cessity now, when the Scriptures are conveyed to us in a 
certain uninterrupted manner, yet God may please, out 
of his abundant provision for the satisfaction of the minds 
of men, concerning the truth of Christian doctrine, to 
employ good men to do something which may manifest 
the power of Christ to be above the Devil's^ whom tihey 
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worship. And therefore I should far sooner believe the CHAP, 
relation of the miracles of Xaverius and his brethren, em- J^* 
ployed in the conversion of Infidels, than Lipsius's Firgo """~""~" 
rliulensis and AsprecolliSj could it but b& made evident to 
me that the design of those persons had more of Christi- 
anity than Popery in it ; that is, that they went more 
upon a design to bring the souls of the Infidels to hea- 
ven, than to enlarge the authority and jurisdiction of the 
Roman Church. 

But whatever the truth of those miracles, or the design Vlil. 
of those persons were, we have certain and undoubted 
evidence of the truth of those miracles, whereby Christi- 
anity was first propagated, and the kingdom of Satan 
overthrown in the world ; Christ thereby making it ap- 
pear that his power was greater than the Devil's, ti;Ao Luke xU 
had possession^ because he overcame him^ took from him all^^* **• 
kh armotir wherein he trusted^ and divided his spoils; i. e. 
dispossessed him of men's bodies, and his idolatrous tern- 

i>k», silenced his oracles, nonplust his magicians, and at 
art, when Christianity had overcome by suflering, wrested 
the worldly power and empire out of the Devil's hands, 
and employed it against himself. Neither may we think, 
because since that time the Devil hath got some ground 
in the world again by the large spread of Mahometism, 
and the general corruptions in the Christian world, that 
therefore the other was no argument of Divine power ; 
because the truth of Christianity is not tied to any par- 
ticular places; because such a falling away hath been 
foretold in the Scripture, and therefore the truth of them 
18 proved by it ; . and because Grod himself hath threat- 
ened, that those who will not receive the truth in the love 
of it, shall be given up to strong delusions. Doth not this, 
Aen, instead of abating the strength of the argument, 
orafirin it more ; and that nothing is fallen out in the 
Qiristian world, but what was foretold by those whom 
God employed in the converting of it ? But we are nei- 
ther without some fair hopes, even from that Divine re- 
vriation which was sealed by uncontrolled evidence, that 
dbere may be yet a time to come, when Christ will re- 
cover his Churches to their pristine purity and simpli- 
city ; but withal, I think we are not to measure the fu- 
ture felicity of the Church by outward splendour and 
greatness, (which too many so strongly fancy,) but by a 
lecovery of that true spirit of Christianity which breathed 
in the first ages of the Church, whatever the outward 
condition of the Church may be : for if worldly great** 
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BOOH ness, and ease, and riches, were the first impairers of the 
^' purity of Christian religion, it is hard to conqeive bow 
tl)e restoring the Church of Christ to its true glory, on 
be by the advancing of that which gives so great an occa- 
sion to pride and sensuality, which are so contrary to the 
design of Christian religion ; unless we suppose men iiee 
from those corruptions, which continual experience still 
tells the world the rulers, as well as members of the 
Christian society, are subject to. Neither may that be 
wondered at, when such unevenness of parts is now dis- 
covered in the great luminaries of the world, and the sun 
himself is found to have his macuUe; as though the sun 
Kirchcr. had a purple fever, or, as Kircher expresseth it. Ipse 
^!^^^ ^ PhcebuSf qui rerum omnium in universo naiurce theatro as- 
Ocdipumy pectabilium longh pulcherrimus omnium opinione est hobi- 
cap. a. tusy hoc seculo tandem fumosa facie, ac infecto vultu maoL* 
lis prodiit ; dkeres eum variolis laborare senescentem, I 
speak not this as though an outward flourishing condi- 
tion of the Church were inconsistent with its purity; for 
then the way to refine it were to throw it into the flames 
of persecution ; but that the advancement of the flourish- 
ing condition of the Church is not merely by outward 
pomp and grandeur, and that the purity of the Church is 
not inconsistent with a state of outward difficulties, whioh 
the experience of the primitive Church gives an irrefraga- 
ble demonstration of. Thus much may serve to shew the 
necessity of a power of miracles, conjoined with the 
Christian doctrine, to manifest the truth of it, by over- 
throwing the kingdom of that great antichrist, the Devil, 
who had usurped so much tyranny over the world. 
IX. The last reason why a power of miracles was so neces- 

sary for confirming the truth of the Gospel, is, because tks 
Gospel was to be propagated over the world without any 
other rational evidence than was contained in the miracles 
wrought for the confirmation of it. Now the adniirable 
success which this doctrine found in the world, consider- 
ing all the circumstances of it, do make it clear what cer- 
tainty there was that the miracles which were wrought 
were true ; and they were certain evidences that the doc- 
trine attested by them was from God. Now this will 
appear from these two things : 

1. Thut no rational account can be given why the jipO' 
sties should undertake to publish such a doctrine, unless thef 
had been muioubtedly certain that the doctrine was true, aid 
they had sufficient evidence to persuade others to believe it, 

2. That no satisfactory account can be given^ consideritig 
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the nature of the doctrine of Christy and the manner of its CH AP. 
propagation^ why it should meet with so great acceptance in ^^ 
9he worldy had there not been such convincing evidence as 
imight fully persuade men of the truth of it. 

1 b^n with the first, yro7» the publishers of this doctrine 
in the world. All that I here require, by way of a postu- 
latum or supposition, are only these two things ; whiclr 
tie man right in his wits I suppose will deity. I. That 
men are so far rational agents^ that they will not set upon 
aim work of moment and d^cultyj luithout sufficient grounds 
htaucing them to it; and by so much the greater the work 
is, the more sure and stedfast had the grounds need to 
be which they proceed ufjon. a. That the Apostles, or 
first publishers of the Christian doctrine^ were not m>en dis-^ 
tracted, or bereft of their witSy but acted by principles of 
common senscy reason^ and understandinsy as other men tn 
the world do ; which if any one should be so far beside 
his wits as to question, if he have but patience and under- 
standing enough to read and consider those admirable 
writings of theirs, which are conveyed to us by as certain 
minterrupted a tradition as any thing in the world hath 
been, by that time he will see cause to alter his judg- 
ment, and to say that tkey are not mady but speak the 
words of the greatest truth and soberness. These thin^ 
anpposed, I now proceed to the proving of the thin^ m 
hahd : which will be done by these three things : Firsts 
That the Apostles could not out know how hazardous an 
employment the preaching of the Oospel would be to them. 
Secondly, That no motive can be conceited stcfficient for 
them to undertake such an employmenty but the infallible 
iruih of the doctrine which they preached. Thirdly, That 
the greatest assurance they had themselves of the truth of 
their doctriney was by being eye-witnesses of the miracles of 
Chftst. 

^ Krst, That the Apostles could not but understand the 
httzard of their employment; notwithstanding which they 
dieerfulfy undertook it. That men armed witn no external 
power, nor cried up for their wit and learning, and car- 
ikying a doctrine with them so contrary to the general in- 
ffinations of the world, baring nothing in it to recom- 
mend it to mankind but the truth of it, should ^o about 
to persuade the world to part with the religion they 
dwned, and was settled by their laws, and to embrace 
such a religion as called them off from all the thmga 
they loved in this world, and to prepare themselves, by 
mortification and self-denial, for another worid^ is a thing 

R4 
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BOOK to human reason incredible^ unless we suppose them 
^^' acted by a higher spirit than mankind is ordmarily acted 
' by. For what is there so desirable in continual reproaches 

and contumelies ? What delight is there in racks and pri- 
sons ? What agreeableness in flames and martyrdoms, to 
make men unaergo some, nay all of these, rather than 
disown that doctrine which they came to publish ? Yet 
these did the Apostles cheerfully undergo, in order to the 
conversion of the world to the truth of that doctrine 
which they delivered to it ; and not only so, but though 
they did foresee them, they were not discouraged from 
this undertaking by it. I confess, when men are upon 
hopes of profit and interest in the world, engaged upon a 
design which they promise themselves impunity in, hav- 
*ing power on their side, tliough afterwards things should 
fall out contrary to their expectation, such persons may 
die in such a cause, because they must, and some may 
carry it out with more resolution, partly through an in- 
nate fortitude of spirit, heightened with the advantages of 
religion, or an enthusiastic temper. But it is hard to 
conceive that such persons would have undertaken so 
hazardous an employment, if beforehand they had fore- 
seen what they must have undergone for it. But now the 
Apostles did foreknow that bonds and imprisonment, nay 
death itself, must be undergone in a violent manner, for 
the sake of the doctrine which they preached ; yet not- 
withstanding all this, they go boldly and with resolution 
on with their work, and give not over because of any 
hardships and persecutions they met withal. One of the 
chiefest of them, St. Peter, and as forward as any in 
John zxi. preaching the Gospel, had the very manner of his death 
^9' foretold him by Christ himself, before his ascension ; yet 

soon after we find him preaching Christ in the midbt of 
those who had crucified him, and telling them to their 
faces the greatness of their sin in it, and appealing to the 
Acts ii. zz. miracles which Christ had done amonff them, and bidding 
23, 38. iii. ffi£^ repent, and believe in him whom they had crucified, tf 
19! irlsf' ^^^ ^^ would be saved. And this he did, not only 
among tne people who gave their consent to the crucify- 
ing of Christ, but soon after being convented, toother 
with John, before the court of Sanhedrin (probably the 
very same which not long before had sentenced Chnst to 
death) for a miracle wrought by them, with what incre- 
dible boldness doth he to their faces tell them of their 
murdering of Christ; and withal, that there was no other 
lyay to salvation but by him whom they bad crucified ! 
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Be it known unto you all (saith Peter to the Sanhedrin,) CHAP. 
ind to all the people oj* Israel^ that by the name of Jesus ^^' 
Christy whom ye have crucified^ whom God raised from the Acts iv. 10, 
dead J even by him doth this man stand here before you^^* 
whole. Neither is there salvation in any other ; for there 
is none other name under heaven siven among men, where- 
by we must be saved. What an neroic freedom of spirit 
appears in these words ! What magnanimity and courage 
was there now in that person, who durst m the face of 
this court tell them of their murder^ and that there was 
no salvation but by him whom they had crucified ! Well 
might they wonder at the boldness of the men, who 
feared not the same death which they had so lately 
brought their Lord and Master to. 

Neither was this singly the case of Peter and John, X. 
but all the rest of the Apostles undertook their work 
with the same resolution and preparation of spirit, to un- 
dergo the greatest hardship m the world for the sake of 
the truths they preached ; and accordingly, as far as ec- 
clesiastical history can ascertain us of it, they did all but 
John (and that to make good the prediction of Christ) John ui. 
sufier violent deaths by the hands of those who persecuted **• 
them merely for their doctrine. And which is most ob- 
servable, when Christ designed them first of all for this Matt. x. 17, 
work, he told them beforehand of reproaches, persecu-^g» *''*** 
tioQS, all manner of hardships, nay of death itself, which 
they must undergo for his sake. All that he ^ave them 
by way of encouragement, was, that they could only kill 
tie body, and not the soul, and therefore that they should 
fear him only who could destroy both body and soul in hell : 
all the support they had was an expectation in another 
world, and that animated them to go through all the 
haxdehips of this. Where do we ever read of any such 
boldness and courage, in the most knowing philosophers 
of the Heathens ? With what faintness and misgiving of 
mind doth Socrates speak, in his famous discourse sup- Plato (n 
posed to be made by him before his death ? How uncer- ''^***' 
tainty doth he speak of a state of immortality ? And jret 
in ,aU probability Plato set it forth with all advantages 
imaginable. Where do we find that ever any of the 
great friends of Socrates, who were present at his death, 
at Phasdo, Cebes, Crito, and Simmias, durst enter the 
Areopagus, and condemn them there for the murder of 
Socrates ? though this would be far short of what the 
Apostles did. Why were they not so charitable as to 
inform l^e world better, of those grand truths of the 
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BOOK being of God and immortality of souls, if at least they 
II* were fully convinced of them themselves ? Why did not 

""""""" Plato at least speak out, and tell the world the truth, and 
not disguise his discourses under feigned names, the bet- 
ter to avoid accusation and the fate of Socrates? How 
doth he mince his excellent matter, and plays as it were 
at bo-peep with his readers, sometimes appearing, and 
then pulling in his horns again ? It may not be an im- 

J>robable conjecture, that the death of Socrates was the 
bundation of the academy : I mean of that cautelous 
doctrine of withholding assent, and being both pro and 
con, sometimes of this side, and sometimes of that; for 
Socrates's death hath made all his friends very fearfHd of 
being too do^atical 5 and Plato himself bad too much 
riches, and withal too much of a courtier in bini, to 
hazard the dear prison of his soul, viz. his body, merely 
for an cethereal vehicle. He had rather let his soul flutter 
up and down in terrestrial matter, or the cage it was pent 
up in, than hazard too violent an opening of it by the 
hands of the Areopagus. And the great Roman orator, 
among the rest of Plato's sentiments, had learnt this too; 
for although in his discourses he hath many times suffi- 
ciently laid open the folly of the Heathen worship and 
theology, yet he knows now to bring himself off safe 
enough with the pec^le'; and will be sure to be dogmati** 
cal only in this, that nothing is to be innovated in the reU- 
gion oj a commonwealth, and that the customs of our an- 
cestors are inviolably to be observed. Which principles, 
had they been true as they were safe for the persons who 
spake them, the Christian religion had never gained any 
entertainment in the world ; for wherever it came, it met 
with this potent prejudice, that it was looked on as an 
innovation, and therefore was shrewdly suspected by the 
governors of commonwealths, and the preachers of it pu- 
nished as factious and seditious persons ; which was all 
the pretext the wise politicians of the world had for their 
cruel and inhuman persecutions of such multitudes of 
peaceable and innocent Christians. Now when these 
things were foretold by the Apostles themselves, befene 
their going abroad, so plainly, that with the same fiflth 
they did believe the doctrine they preached to be true, 
they must believe that all these things should come to 
pass, what courage and magnanimity of spirit was it in 
them thus to encounter dangers, and as it were court the 
flames ? Nay, and before the time was come that they 
must die, to seal the truth of their doctrine^ their whole 
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life was a continual peregrination, wherein they were as chap. 
80 many Jobs in pilgrimage, encountered with perils and ^x. 
dangers on every side i of which, one of the most painful 



VI. 



^ad successful, §t. Paul, hath given in such a large inven« 2 Cor. 
tory of his perils, that the very reading of them were 4> 5» 8, 9. 
^nQugh to undo a poor Epicurean philosopher, and at 
once to spoil him of the two pillars of his happiness ; the 
quietness of his mind and ease of his body. Thus we see 
what a hazardous employment that was which the Apo- 
stles went upon, and that it was such as they very well un- 
derstood the difficulty of before they set upon it. 

Secondly, We cannot ^nd out any rational motive^ which . XI. 
could carry them through so hazardous an employment j but 
the full convictions of their minds of the undoubted truth 
and certainty of the doctrine which they delivered. We 
fiod before that no vulgar motives in the world could 
carry them upon that design which they went upon. 
Could they be led by ambition and vain-glory, who met 
with such reproaches wherever they went ; and not only 

Grsecutiona of the tongue, but the sharper ones of the 
uda too ? We never read of any but the primitive Chris- 
tiaufi, who were ambitious of being martyrs, and thought 
loiag till they were in the flames; which made Arrius 
Antomus> bSng prorconaul of Asia when Christians in 
iQultUudes beset bis tribunal, and thronged in to be con- 

deoiPAd, say to them, S SsiXoi, si ^'Atrt awQ^Wfarwiv, KfiifMf^s 

% fif^y^ hcn^y Q tniserable people, had not ye ways enough 
(o emiyour lives at home, but ye must crowd for an execu- 
tion f Tbia waa a higher ambition by far than any of Tertuii. ad 
dioao manoipia ghriat, those chamsBleons. that lived <va|^^p^|^ef 
the breath of applause^ the Heathen philosophers, ever ' ^^^' 
veacbed to, who were, as TertuUian expressetn it, Hamt- idem Apo- 
nes glori€B et eloquentiiB solius libidinosi, unsatiable thirst-^^^'^' 47* 
<rv qfter the honour and eloquence of the world; but the 
ipirit of a Christian did soar too high to quarry on so 
SMAQ a prey. When the more sober Heathens had taken 
^stricter notice of the carriages and lives of the preachers 
of the Gospel and all their eenuine followers, they, in- 
stead of the common and rude name of Impostors, gave 
them a more civil title of Philosophers, and looked upon 
Ibeir doctrine as a sublimer kind of philosophy, Non uti" 
fue divinum negotium existimant, sed magts philosophice 
genusj as Tertmlian tells us, because the philosophers Ibid. c. 46. 
pretended so much to moral virtues, which they saw the 
Chrifltiana so excellent in ; biit as TertuUian there replies, 
N^tnen hoc phUosophorum Damonia; non fvgat, the fhuil 
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BOOK was never afraid of a philosopher* s beard, nor were di«- 
^^ eases cured by the touch of a philosophic pallium. There 
was something more divine in Christians than in the grave 
philosophers, and that not only in reference to their lives, 
and the Divine power which was seen in them, but in 
reference to the truth and certainty of their doctrine ; it 
being a true character given of both, by that same excel- 
Idem ad lent writer in behalf of the Christians of his time : Veri* 
Nadooes, tatem philosophi auidem affectant, possideni autem Ckrisii* 
'' ^' ^ ani ; what the pnilosophers desired only^ the Christians en* 
joy ; which was Truth : and as he elsewhere more fully 
Idem Apol. speaks, Mimice philosophi affectant veritatem, et affectanao 
c* 4^- corrumpuntj tU qui gloriam captant ; Christiani earn neceS' 
sario appetunt, et integrb prcestant^ ut qui saluti su€e cu^ 
rant* Truth is the philosopher's mistress, which by courting 
he vitiates and corrupts, looking at nothing but his own 
glory : but Truth is the Christian s matron, whose directions 
lie ooserves and follows, because he regards no glory but that 
to come. And to let them further see what a difference 
there was between a Christian and a philosopher, he con* 
. eludes that discourse with these words : Quid adeo simile 
philosopkus et Christianus? GrcBcice discipulus et cceltf 
FamtB negotiator et vittB ? Ferborum etfactorum operator? 
Rerum €edificator et destructor ? Amicus et inimicus erro^ 
ris f Feritatis interpolator et integrator ? Furator ejus et 
custos? As much distance (saith ne) as there is between 
Greece and heaven, between applause and eternal glory, be- 
tween words and things, between buildins and £stroying, 
between truth and error, between a plagiary and corrupter 
of truth, and a preserver and advancer of it ; so much is 
there between a philosopher and a Christian. The Hea- 
thens might suspect inaeed some kind of affinity between 
the first preachiers of the Gospel and the ancient Sophists 
of Greece, because of their freauent going from place to 
place, and pretending a kind of enthusiasm as they did : 
out as much difference as there is between a knight-errant 
and Hercules, between a mountebank and Hippocrates^ 
that and much greater there is between a Greek Sophist 
and an Apostle. Socrates, in Plato's Euthydemus, hatn ex- 
cellently discovered the vanity and futility of those persons, 
under the persons of Euthydemus and Dionysodorus ; and 
so likewise in his Protagoras. Their intent was only like the 
retiaries, in the Roman spectacles, to catch their adversa- 
ries in a net, to entangle them with some captious ques- 
tion or other. But how vastly different from this was the 
design of the Apostles, who abhorred those endless content 
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tions which then were in the Heathen worlds and came chap. 
to shew them that Truth which was revealed, with an in- IX. 
tent of making them better men ! — - 

We see the Apostles were not carried forth by any XII. 
mean and vulgar motives^ neither did they drive on any 
private ends of their own; all that they minded was 
the promoting of the doctrine which they preached. 
Nay, they accounted no hazards comparable witn the ad- 
vantage which the world enjoyed through the propaga- 
tion of the Christian religion. This shewed a truly noble 
and generous spirit in them, which would not be hindered 
from doing the world good, though they found so bad 
entertainment from it ; yea, they rejoiced m their greatest 
sufferings which they underwent in so good a cause; 
wherein those primitive Christians, who were the genuine 
followers of the Apostles, did so iar imitate them, that 
etiam damnati gratuis'agufU, they gave the judges /^^li^Tertullian. 
that they thought them worthy to lose their lives in b,a?oLc.^6. 
cause which they had reason to triumph in, though they 
died for it : and when any of them were apprehended, 
they discovered so little fear of punishment, tft unum so- Min. Felix. 
lummodo quod non ante fuerint poeniteretj that nothing 
troubled them so muck as that they had been Christians no 
sooner, as one of their number speaks. And when the 
Heathens usually scoffed at them, and called them Sar* 
mentitii and Semaxiiy because they were burned upon the 
cross, one of them, in the name of the rest, answers, HicTertuliian. 
est habitus victoricB nostrcB, hcec palmata vestis, tali curru ApoUc 50. 
trtumphamus; the cross was only their triumph^mt chariot, 
which carried them sooner to heaven. Now this courage 
and resolution of spirit, which was seen in the first plant- 
ers of Christianity in the world, made all serious and in- 
quisitive persons look more narrowly into those things, 
which made men slight so much the common bugbears 
of human nature, sufferings, and death. Quis emm non id. ib. 
gofitemplatioTie ejus concutitur^ ad requirendum quid intus 
in re sit? Quis non ubi requisiuity accedit? Ubt accessitj 
paii exoptat? These suffenngs made men enquire; this 
enquiry made them believe; that belief made them as 
wining to suffer themselves, as they had seen, others do it 
before them. Thus it appeared to be true in them^ £07- Id. ib. 
quisitior quceque crudehtas, illecebra magis est ^ectce ; 
plures efficvmur quoties metimur a vobis ; semen est sanguis 
Christianorum ; The cruelty of their enemies did but in- 
crease their number; the Harvest of their pretended justice 
tvas but the seed-time of Christianity ; and no seed was ic 
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BOOK fruitful as that which was steeped in the blood of martyrs, 
*'• Thence Justin Martyr ingenuously saith of himself, tnat 
while he was a Platonic philosopher, he derided and 
scofTed at the Christians ; but when be considered their 
ffreat courage and constancy in dying for their profession, 
he could not think those could possibly be men wicked 
and voluptuous, who^ when offers of life were made them, 
would rather choose death than deny Christ 3 by which 
he found plainly that there was a higher spirit in Christi- 
anity than could be obtained by the sublime notions and 
speculations of Plato^ and that a poor ignorant Christian 
would do'and suffer more for the sake of Christ, than any 
of the academy in defence of their master Plato. Nov^^ 
since all men naturally abhor sufferings^ what is it which 
should so powerfully alter the nature £ind disposition of 
Christians above all other persons^ that they alone shouTd 
seem in that to have foi^t humanity^ that not only with 
patience^ but with joy tney endured torments and ab6de 
the flames? What! were they all possessed with a fat 
more than stoical apathy^ that no sense of paiti coold 
work at all upon them / Or were they all besotted atid 
infatuated persons, that' did tiot know what it was they 
underwent r It is true, some of the mote blind And wilfiil 
Heathens derided them as such : but who were the mor0 
infatuated, let any sober person judge; they who flighted 
and rejected a doctrine of so great condemment, which 
came attested with so much resolution and courage in t!he 
professors of it, or they who were so far persuaded of the 
TertuUian. truth of it, that they would rather die than deny it ? Di- 
Apolc. 21, cvmus et palam dicimuSy et vobis torquentibus lacerati H 
cruenti vociferamitr : Deum colimus per Christum. They 
were not ashamed to believe in the blood of Christ, etren 
when their own blood rafi down before their eyes, and 
confess Christ with their mouths, when their bodies were 
upon the rack. Certainly then there were some very 
powerful and convincing arguments, which buoyed up 
the spirits of true Christians in that deluge of sufferings 
which they were to swim through : it must be a strong 
and well-grounded faith, which would hold out under so 
great trials ; and they could not be to seek for the most 
persuasive motives to faith, who were so ready to give an 
account to others of the hope that was in them, and to 
persuade all other persons to the embracing of it. With 
what face and confidence otherwise could they persuade 
men to embrace a doctrine so dangerous as that was, had 
there not been motives sufficient to bear up against the 
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weight of sufferings, and arguments persuasive to conr CHAP, 
vince them of the undoubted certainty of that doctrine ^^' 
which they encouraged them to believe ? 

Now that which appears to have been the main ground XIII. 
of satisfaction to the primitive Christians as to the truth 
and certainty of the doctrine of Christy was this : That 
the doctrine of the Gospel was at first delivered to the 
world by those persons who were themselves eye-wit- 
nesses of all the miracles which our Saviour wrought, in 
ccmfinsation of the truth of what he spake. They were 
such persons who had been themselves present, not only 
to hear most of our Saviour's admirable discourses when 
he was in the world, but to see all those glorious things 
.which were done by him, to make it appear that he was 
immediately sent from Grod. Let us now appeal to our 
own faculties, and examine a Uttle what rational evidence 
could possibl]^ be desired, that the doctrine of the Gospel 
was true, which God did not afford to the world ? What 
could the persons, who were the auditors of our Saviour, 
desire more as an evidence that he came from God, than 
his doing such things, which were certainly above, any 
created power, either human or diabolical, and therefore 
must Beeds be Divine ? What could other persona desire 
iBore, who were not present at the doin^ of these mi- 
nu^lea, but that the report of them should be conveyed to 
them in an undoubted manner,, by those persona who 
were eye-witnesses of them, and made it appear to the 
world they were fax from any intention, of deceiving it ? 
Now this makes the Apostles themselves, in their own 
writing (though they were divindly inspired^) appeal to 
the rational evidence of the troth of the things, m that 
they were Slivered by them who were eye-witnesses of 
theim. There St. Peter speaks thus to the dispensed Jews: 

iirorrfu ywt^vmg rij; cxfffvou fMyscXei^nrro^:. For we have not 
fUhutm cwmingly devised fMeSj wheji we made known 
imfo pou the power and eomtng of our Lord Jesas Chnsty but 
w^re eye-witnesses of his majesty. The power and coming 
of Christ which the Apostle speaks o^ vras not^ as some 
ioDprobably conceive, eidier bis general coming to jvdff- 
meat upoa the world, or his particular coming upon the 
Qfttion of the Jews ; but by an hendyades, by his power 
waA Gomtng is meant his powerful appearance in the 
worlds whereby he mightjlj discovered himself to be the 
Soo of God. Now this, saith the Apostle, was aaaofivfii* 
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BOOK fos jxu^of^ not like the Heathen mythology concerning the 
II- wcLpovo-ieu and hntfuvMi, of their Gods among them, (which 
^r~ were so frequently believed amon^ them, that Dionysius 
Halic i. ii. Halicarna8S£eu8 condemns the Epicureans, because the^ 
p. 123. did deride rets m^vsloi Tdpy dtaov, the appearances of their 
Ed. Ozon. Qq^ j-^ ^^g world.) Now, saith the Apostle, assure your- 
selves this is no such appearance of a Grod on earth as 
that among the Heathens was; for, saith he, we ourselves, 
who declare these things, were Mirroi, we fiilly under- 
stood this [jiiyot fuvgi^ioi/y this great mystery of godlitiesSf 
God manifest in thejlesh; for we saw his fMyoXfmi};, that 
great majesty which attended him in all which he spake or 
Acti ii. II. did; we saw all those fuyaXMui roD €>ffoG, the great things of 
Godj which were manifest in him ; all those mil 
operations which were wrought by him. Therefore, as 
this was a great confirmation of the faith of the Apostles 
themselves, that they saw all these things, so we see it 
was of great concernment to the world, m order to thrir 
belief that the Gospel was no cunningly devised fable, in 
that it was delivered by such who were erorroi, eye-wtt-- 
nesses of what they declared. To the same purpose St. 
John speaks, ad conciliandam Jidem, to make it appear 
how true what they delivered was, in the entrance of bis 
1 John i. Epistle : That which was frtym the beginning, which we 
'* '> 3* iiaye heard, which we have seen with our eyes, which we 
have looked upon, and our hands have handled of the word 
of life, {for the life was manifested, and we nave seen it, 
and bear witness, and shew unto you that eternal life which 
was with the Father, and was manifested unto us,) that 
which we have seen and heard, declare we unto you. Wc 
see what great force and weight the Apostle lays upon 
this, that they delivered nothing but what they had seen 
and heard ; as they heard the doctrine of Christ, so they 
saw the miracles which he wrought in confirmation of it. 
St. Luke likewise, in the beginning of his Gospel, de- 
Lukci. 1, Clares that he intended to write nothing but what he had 
^' 3- perfect understanding of from such persons who had been 
auToirrou, eye-witnesses, and instruments themselves in part 
if what was written; for that is meant by wrgpeVai toS 
Aoyou : and those things which were written, he saith, were 
TeirXyipo^opijfiiva tv ^ftiv TrpiyiAora, things which are abundantly 
proved to be true; for being matters of fact, there coula 
be no stronger proof of them than by such who were eye- 
witnesses of wnat they spake. And this we find the 
Apostles themselves very cautious about, in the choice of 
^^ '"'a new Apostle in the room of Judas. Wherefore of these 
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men which have companied with us all the time that the CHAP; 
Lord Jesus went in and out among usj beginning from the ^' 
baptism of John, unto that same day that he was taken fiom 
uSf must one be ordained to be a witness of his resurrection ; 
for, because Christ was mightily declared to be the Son of 
God by his resurrection from the dead, (as that which was 
the great seal of our Saviour's being the Son of GodJ 
therefore we find the Apostles so frequently attesting the 
truth of the resurrection of Christ, and that themselves 
were eye-witnesses of it* This Jesus, saith Peter, hath Acts Vu^xi, 
God raised up, whereof we all are witnesses. And again. 
And killed the Prince of life, whom God hath raised up from Cap. iii. 15. 
the deadj whereof we are witnesses : and both Peter and 
John to the Sanhedrin ; For we cannot but speak the things Cap. iv. 20. 
which we have seen and heard. And the whole college of 
Apostles afterwards. And we are his witnesses of these C^p.r.s^, 
tkineSf and so is also the Holy Ghost j whom God hath given 
to tnem that obey him* In which words they give them 
that twofold rational evidence, which did manifest the 
undoubted truth of what they spake ; for they delivered 
nothing but what themselves were witnesses of, and withal 
was declared to be true by the power of the Holy Ghost, 
in the miracles which were wrought by and upon be- 
Uevers. Afterwards we read the sum of the Apostles' 
preaching, and the manner used by them to persuade men 
of the truth of it, in the words of Peter to Cornelius and 
his company, How God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with CsLp, x, ^^, 
the Holy Ghost and with power y who went abotit doiwg4o>4>>4-» 
goodj and healing all that were oppressed of the Deuily for 
God was with aim: and we are witnesses of all things 
which he did both in the land of the Jews and in Jerusalem, 
whom they slew and hanged on a tree : him God raised up 
the third day, and shewed him openly y not to all the people, 
but unto witnesses chosen before of God ; even to us who did 
eai and drink with him after he rose from the dead. And 
l^e commanded us to preach unto the people, that it is he 
which was ordained of God to be the judge of quick and 
dead. By all which we see what care God was pleased to 
take for the satisfaction of the world in point of rational 
evidence, as to the truth of the matters which were dis- 
covered concerning our Saviour Christ, because he made 
choice of such persons to be the preachers and writers of 
these things, who were the best able to satisfy the world 
about them, viz. such as had been eye-witnesses of them. 

JNowi in order to the making it more fully evident what xiv. 
Strength there was in this testimony given by the Apostles 

yoL« I. s 
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BOOK to the miracles of Christ, we shall more fully manift^t 
''• the rational evidence which attended it, in these following 
pfx>positions. 

Prop. I. Irhere the truth of a doctrine depends upon a matter of 

fact J the truth of tne doctrine is sufficiently manifested^ if 
the matter of fact be evidently proved in the highest way tt 
is capable of. Thus it is in reference to the doctrine of 
Christ ; for the truth of that is so interwoven with the 
truth of the story of Christ, that if the relations concertH 
ing Christ be true, his doctrine must needs be divine and 
inrallible. For if it be undoubtedly true, that there was 
•uch a person as Christ bom at Bethlehem, who did so 
many miracles, and at last sufiered the death of the croM, 
and after he had lain three days in the grave, rose agtm 
from the dead, what reason imaginable can I have to 
question but that the testimony of this person was cer- 
tainly divine, and consequently whatever he preached to 
the world was most certain and undoubted truth } So that 
if we have clear evidence as to the truth of these passages 
concerning our Saviour, we must likewise beHeve nis doe- 
trine, which came attested with such pregnant evidences 
of a Divine commission, which he had from Grod to the 
world. No prince can think he hath any reason to refuse 
audience to an ambassador^ when he finds his credentials 
such as he may rely upon, although himself doth not see 
the sealing of them ; much less reason have we to qoes- 
tion the truth of the doctrine of the Gospel, if we nave 
sufficient evidence of the truth of the matters of fact con-* 
cerning Christ, in such a way as those things are capable 
of being proved. 

Prop. z. Tke greatest evidence which can be given to a matter of 

fact J is the attesting of it by those persons who were eye^ 
witnesses of it. This is the foundation whereon the firmest 
assent is built, as to any matter of iact ; for although we 
conceive we have reason to suspect the truth of a story^ 
as long as it is conveyed only in a general way^ by an 
uncertain fame and tradition, yet when it comes ta be at- 
tested by a sufficient number of credible persons, wlkr 
profess themselves the eye-witnesses of it, it is accounted 
an unreasonable thing to distrust any longer the truth of 
it; especially in these two cases: I. frhen the matter 
tliey bear witness to is a thing which they might easily and 
clearly perceive. 2. When many witnesses exactly e^ree 
in the same testimony. 

I. When the matter itself is of that nature thai it may 
be fully perceived by those who saw it, i» e* if it be a OMi- 
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moo, object of sense : and thus it certainly was as to the CHAP, 
person and actions of Jesus Christ. For he was of the ^^ 
same nature with mankind ; and they had as great evi- 
dence that they conversed with Jesus Christ in the flesh, 
as we qan have that we converse one with another. The 
miracles of Christ were real and visible miracles ; they 
could be no illusions of senses, nor deceits of their eyes. 
The man who was born blind, and cured by our Saviour, 
was known to have been born blind through all the 
country; and his cure was after as public as his blindness 
before, and acknowledged by the greatest enemies of 
Christ at the time of its being done. When Christ raised John ix. 26. 
Up the dead man at Nairn, it was before much people, ^^'^^ ^"* 
and such persons in probability who were many of them ^^' 
IN-eseot at his death. But lest there might be any sus- 
picion as to him that he was not really dead, the case is 
plain and beyond all dispute in Lazarus, , who had been, John zi. S9» 
to the knowledge of all persons thereabouts, dead four 
days. Here could be no deceit at all when the stone was 
rofied away, and Lazarus came forth in the presence of 
tbem all. And yet further^ the death and passion of our 
Saviour was a plain object of sense, done in presence of 
hla greatest adversaries. The soldiers themselves were 
sufficient witnesses of his being really dead when they 
came to break his bones, and spared him because they 
saw he was dead already. At his resurrection the stone 
.was rolled away from the sepulchre, and no body found 
therein, although the sepulchre was guarded by soldiers^ 
and the Disciples of Christ all so fearful, that they were 
4iaper8ed up and down in several places. And that it was 
the same real body which he rose withal, and no a&rial 
vehicle^ appears by Thomas's scrupulosity and unbelief, 
who wovld not lelieve^ unless he might, put his hands into^ohn xx. 
th» hole of his side, and see in his hands the print of the *5> *y* 
futtls. Now our Saviour condescending so far as to satisfy 
^e iqcredulity of St. Thomas, hath made it thereby evi-* 
dentf that the body which our Saviour rose from the grave 
with, was the same individual body which before was 
crucified and buried in the sepulchre. And we find all 
the Apostles together, upon our Saviour's appearance to 
them after his resurrection, so far from being credulous in 
Wibracing a phantasm instead of Christ, that they sus- 
pected that it was either a mere phantasm, or an evil 
ipirit, which appeared among them ; upon which it is 
I#i4) They were tended and affrighted^ and supposed they Luke xxiv. 
had s$en spirit ; wnich our Saviour could not beat them 37* 

s 2 
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BOOK off from, but by appealing to the judgment of theif 

**• senses ; Handle me and see ; for a spirit hath not flesh and 

Ver. 39. bones, as ye see me have; and afterwards, more fully to 

Ver. 43. convince them, he did eat in the midst ofthe^n. Now the 

more suspicious and incredulous the Apostles themselves 

at first were, the greater evidence is it how far they were 

from any design of abusing the world in what they after 

preached unto it, and what strong conviction there was in 

the thing itself; which was able to satisfy such scrupulous 

and suspicious persons. 

2. When many witnesses concur in the same testimony. 
Nothing can disparage more the truth of a testimonvi 
than the counter- witness of such who were present at the 
same actions ; but when all the witnesses fully agree not 
only in the substance, but in all material circumstances of 
the story, what ground or reason can there be to suspect 
a forgery or design in it, especially when the persons 
cannot by any fears or threatenings be brought to vary 
from each other in it ? Thus it is in our present case ; we 
find no real dissent at all mentioned either as to the birtb, 
miracles, life, death, or resurrection of Jesus Christ. All 
the witnesses attest the same things, though writing in 
different places, and upon different occasions. No altera^ 
tion in any circumstance of the story, out of any design 
of pleasing or gratifying any persons by it. Moat of our 
Saviour's miracles, not only his Apostles, but the people 
and his very enemies were witnesses of; whose posterity 
to this day dare not deny the truth of such strange works 
which were wrought by him. And for his resurrection, 
it would be very strange that five hundred persons should 
all agree in the same thing, and that no torments or death 
could bring any of them to deny the truth of it, had there 
not been the greatest certainty in it. 
XV. Thei'e can be no reason to suspect such a testimony , which 

'^^' ^' is given by eye-witnesses, but either from questioning their 
knowledge of' the things they spake of, or their fidelity w 
reporting them. Now there is not the least ground to 
doubt either of these, in reference to those persons who 
gave testimony to the world concerning the person and 
actions of our blessed Saviour. 

For, first, they were such as were intimately conversant 
both with the person and actions of Jesus Christ ; whom be 
had chosen and trained up for that very end, that they 
might be sufficiently qualified to acquaint the world wim 
the truth of things concerning himself after his resurrec- 
tion from the dead. And accordingly they followed him 
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up and down wheresoever he went; they were with him CHAP, 
in his solitudes and retirements, and had thereby occasion ^^ 
to observe all his actions, and to take notice of the un- """~~"^ 
spotted innocency of his life. Some of his Disciples were 
with him in his transfiguration ; others in his agony and 
bloody sweat: they heard the expressions which came 
from bis mouth ; in all which he discovered a wonderful 
submission to the will of God, and a great readiness of 
mind to suflfer for the good of the world. Now therefore 
the first thing cannot at all be questioned ; their means of 
knowing the truth of what they spake. 

Neither, secondly, is there any reason to suspect theh- 
^fidelity in reporting what they knew : For, i. The truth of 
this doctrine wrought so far upon titem, that they parted 
with aU their worldly subsistence for the sake of it. Al- 
though their riches were not great, yet their way of sub- 
sistence in the world was necessary. They left their 
houses, their wives and children, and all for Christ; and 
that not to gain any higher preferments in this worlds 
(which had they done, it would have rendered their de- 
sign suspicious to the curious and inquisitive world,) but 
they let go at least a quiet and easy life, for one most 
troublesome and dangerous. So that it is not how much 
they parted withal, but how freely they did it, and with 
what cheerfulness they underwent disgraces, persecutions^ 
nay death itself, for the s^ke of the Gospel. Now can it 
be imagined that ever men were so prodigal of their ease 
and lives, as to throw both of them away upon a thing 
which themselves were not fully assured of the truth of? 
It had been the highest folly imaginable to have deceived 
themselves in a thing of so great moment to them, as the 
truth of that doctrine which they preached was ; because 
all their hopes and happiness depended upon the truth of 
that doctriiHB which they preached. And as Tertullian 
phserves, Non fas est ulli de sua religions mentiri ; for, 
saith he, He that says he worships any thing besides what 
ke/iothf he denies what he doth worships arid transfers his 
worship upon another; and thereby doth not worship that 
which he thus denies. Besides, what probability is there 
men should lie for the sake of that religion, which tells 
tbem that those which do so will not receive the reward 
(which is promised to those who cordially adhere unto it ? 
Nay, they declared themselves to be the most miserable 
of all persons, if their hopes were only in this present life* i Cor. xv. 
Can we now think that any who had the common reason ^9* 
ipf men^ would part with all the contentments of tjiis 

S3, 
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BOOR world, and expose themselves to continoal hazards, and at 
II- last undergo aeath itself, for the sake of somethmg which 
^""^"" was merely the fiction of their own brains ? What should 
make them so sedulous and industrious in preaching such 
1 Cor. it. things, that they could say necessity was laid upon them^ 
'^' yea, woe was unto them if they preached not the Gospel^ 

when yet they saw so many woes attending then^ in the 
preaching of it, had there not been some more powerful 
attractive in the beauty and excellency of the doctrine 
which they preached, than any could be in the ease and 
tranquillity of this present world? Thus we see the fidelity 
of the Apostles manifested in such a way, as no other 
Origen witnesses were ever yet willing to hazard theirs. And 
com. CeU therefore Origen deservedly condemns Celsus of a ridi- 
sum, 1.111. culous in) pertinency, when he would parallel the relations 
p. 127. ^£ Herodotus and Pindarus, concerning Aristeus Procon- 
pesius, with those of the Apostles concerning Christ; for, 
saith he. Did either of these two venture their lives upcn the 
truth of what they writ concerning hintj as the Apostles did 
to attest the truth of what they preached concerning emr 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ P 
XVI. 2. The fidelity of the Apostles is evident in their manner 
of reporting the things which they deliver. For if ever 
there may be any thing gathered from the manner of ex- 
pression, or the TO ^^og tou Xoyov^ concerning the particular 
temper and disposition of the person from whom it comes, 
we may certainly read the greatest fidelity in the Apostles, 
from the peculiar manner of their expressing themselves 
to the world. Which they do, 

T. JVilh the greatest impartiality ; not declaring only 
what was glorious and admirable to the world, but what 
they knew would be accounted foolishness by it. They 
who had sought only to have been admired for the rare 
discoveries vvhich they brought to the worK^ would be 
sure to conceal any thing which might be accounted ridi- 
culous ; but the Apostles fixed themselves most on what 
was most contemptible in the eyes of the world, and what 
they were most mocked and derided for, that they de- 
lighted most in the preaching of, which was the Cross of 
Christ. Paul was so much in love with this, which was 
a stumbling-block to the Jews, and foolishness to the 
I Cor. li. 2. Greeks, that he valued the knowledge of nothing else in 
Phil. III. 8. comparison of the knowledge of Christy and him cructf 
Gal.vi. 14. Nay, he elsewhere saith, God forbid that I should ^ 

save in the Cross of Christ, What now should l^ tfic 
reason that they should rejoice in that most which was 
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aaost despicable to the world, had not they seen &r CHAP, 
greater truth and excellency in it, than in the most sublime i^- 
speculations concerning God, or the souls of men, in the ' 
school of Plato, or any other Heathen philosophers ? That 
all men should be bound, in order to their salvation, to 
believe in one who was crucified at Jerusalem, was j^ 
strange doctrine to the unbelieving world : but if thie 
Apostles had but endeavoured to have suited their doc- 
trine to the school of Plato, what rare persons might they 
have been accounted among the Heathen philosophers ! 
Had they only in general terms discoursed of the be^^, 
Dignity of the Divine nature, and the manifestations of ; 
IMvine goodness in the world, and that in order to the 
bringing of the souls of men to a nearer participation of 
the Divine nature, the perfect idea of true goodness, and 
-die express image of the person of God, and the resplen- 
dency of his glory had veiled himself in human nature, 
and had every where scattered such beams of light and 
goodness as warmed and invigorated the frozen spirits of 
men with higher sentiments of God and themselves, and 
raised them up above the feculency of this terrestrial 
matter to breathe in a fresher air, and converse with more 
noble objects, and by degrees to fit the souls of men f(^ 
those more pure illapses of real goodness, which might 
always satisfy the soul's desires, and yet always keep 
them up till the soul should be sunning itself to all eter- 
nity under the immediate beams of light and love : and 
tliat after this incarnate Deity had spread abroad the 
wings of his love for awhile upon this lower world, till by 
bb gentle heat and incubation he had quickened the more 
pliable world to some degree of a Divine life, he then re- 
treated himself back again into the superior world, and 
put off that veil by which he made himself known to 
those who are here confined to the prisons of their bodies. 
Thus, I say, had the Apostles minded applause among 
the admired philosophers of the Heathens, how easy had 
it been for them to have made some considerable additions 
to their highest speculations, and have left out any thing 
which might seem so mean and contemptible as the death 
of the Son of God ! But this they were so far from, that 
tbe main thing which they preached to the world, was 
the vanity of human wisdom without Christ, and the ne* 
cessity of all men's believing in that Jesus who was cru- 
cafi^d at Jerusalem. 

The Apostles indeed discover very much, infinitely more 
Ihtto ever liie most lofty Platonist could do, concerning 

S4 
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BOOK the goodness and love of God to mankind; but that 
^^' wherein they manifested the love of God to the worlds wdsj 
J6tkaiu,i6,that he gave his omy-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in him should not perisfi, but have everlasting life. And 
Rom. V. 8. that herein was the love of God manifested, that while we 
1 Tim. i. were yet sinners, Christ died for us. And that this was the 
15- greatest truth, and worthy of all acceptation, that Jesus 

Christ came into the world to save sinners. They never 
dreamt of any Divine goodness which should make men 
happy without Christ : no, it was their design to persuade 
the world, that all the coAimunications of God's goodness 
to the world were wholly in and through Jesus, Christ; 
and it is impossible that any should think otherwise, un- 
less Plato knew more of the mind of God than our blessed 
Saviour, and Plotinus than St. Paul. Can we think now 
that the Apostles should hazard the reputation of their 
own wits so much as they did to the world, and be ac- 
counted babblers, and fools, and madmen, for preaching 
the way of salvation to be only by a person crucified ie- 
tween two thieves at Jerusalem^ had they not been con* 
vinced not only of the truth, but importance of it, and 
that it concerned men as much to believe it, as it did to 
avoid eternal misery ? Did St. Paul preach ever the less 
the words of truth and soberness, because he was told to 
his face, that his learning had made him mad? But if be 
was besides himself, it was for Christ ; and what wonder 
was it if the love of Christ in the Apostle should make 
him willing to lose his reputation for him, seeing Christ 
made himself of no reputation, that he might be in a ca- 
pacity to do us good ? We see the Apostles were not 
ashamed of the Gospel of Christ, because they knew it was 
the power of God unto salvation ; and therefore neither in 
their preaching nor their writings would they omit any of 
those passages concerning our Saviour's death, which 
might be accounted the most dishonourable to his person. 
Which is certainly as great an evidence of their fidelity as 
can be expected ; which makes Origen say, that the Dis- 
Origen ciplcs of Christ writ all things <p<XaeX^dw^ xa) svyvcofMvcoif 
cont. Ccl- Kjiifi a great deal of candour and love of truth, o6k u^gxxAf- 
r. ii7. V«VTS^ TYjg %if\ auTOu iroLpaooi^H ig-oplag to ooxouv roig iroKk^^ 
uKT^vyYiv Tw xiyao tcov ^piftotvoiv fepeiv not concealing from 
tlie world those passages of the life of Christ, which would 
he accounted most foolish and ridiculous. 

%. With the greatest plainness and simplicity of speech. 
Such whose design is to impose upon the minds of men 
with some cunningly devised fables, love as much ambir 
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guity as ever Apollo did in his most winding oracles: of CHAP 
whom it is said, ^^* 



Ambage nexa Delphico mos est Deo 
Arcana iegere. 

Servius tells us, that Jupiter Ammon was therefore pic-Serviusin 
tured with rams' horns, because his answers had as many •^"***'' *^' 
turnings and windings as they had. But the horns whicn 
Moses was wont to be pictured with, did only note the 
light and perspicuity, (from the ambiguity of ]'^pi which 
notes the sending forth of rays of light like a horn;) and yet 
Moses himself was veiled m comparison of the openness 
and plainness of speech which was in the Apostles. Im* 
postors cast a mist of many dark and cloudy words before 
them; but when they are once brought into the open 
lights their vizard falls off, and their deformity appears. 
Such persons delight in soaring quite out of the apprehen- 
sions of those who follow them, and never think them- 
selves better recompensed for their pains, than when they 
are most admired and least understood. But never was 
Christianity more dishonoured, than when men brought 
it from its native simplicity and plainness, into a company 
of cloudy and insignificant expressions ; which are so far 
frQm making men better understand the truth of it, that 
it was certainly the Devil's design, by such obscure 
terms, to make way for a mystery to be advanced, (but it 
was of iniquity :) and soon after we see the effect of it in 
another oracle, set up at Rome instead of Delphos ; and 
all the pretence of it, was the obscurity supposed in 
Scripture. What ! darkness come by the rising of the 
sun 1 Or is the sun at last grown so beggarly, that he 
is fain to borrow light of the earth ? Must the Scrfpture 
be beholden to the Church for its clearness, and Christ 
himself not speak intelligibly, unless the Pope be his in- 
terpreter ? Did Christ reveal to the world the way of sal- 
vation, and yet leave men to seek which was it, till a 
guide, never heard of in the Scripture, come to direct 
.them in the way to it ? What strange witnesses were the 
Apostles, if they did not speak the truth with plainness ? 
How had men been to seek as to the truth of Christianity, 
if the Apostles had not declared the doctrine of the Gos- 
pel with all evidence and perspicuity ? Whom must we 
Delieve in this case, the Apostles or the Roman Oracles ? 
The Apostles, they tell us, they speak with all plainness ofz Cor. Hi. 
speech J and for that end purposely lay aside all excellency J** .. 
^ wards and human wisdom y that men might not be to J^ ^' ** 
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BOOR seek for their meaning in a matter of so great moment; 
"' that the Gospel was hid to none hut such as are lost, tad 
I Cor. ir. ^'hose eyes are blinded by the God of this world ; that the 
3, 4. doctrine revealed by them is a light to direct us in our 

way to heaven, and a rule to walk by ; and it is a strange 
property of light to be obscure, and of a rule to oe 
crooked. But it is not only evident, from the Apostles' 
own affirmations, that they laid aside all afTected obscu- 
rity, ambiguous expressions, and philosophical terms, 
whereby the world might have been to seek for what they 
were to believe, but it is likewise clear from the very na- 
ture of the doctrine they preached, and the design of 
their preaching of it. Wnat need rhetoric in plain truths? 
or affected phrases in giving evidence ? How inconffruons 
would obscure expressions have been to the desien of 
saving souls by the foolishness of preaching ! For if they 
had industriously spoken in their preaching, above the 
capacities of those they spake to, they could never have 
converted a soul without a miracle : for the ordinary way 
of conversion must be by the understanding ; and how 
could that work upon the uj^ierstanding, which was so 
aCor.iv. 5. much above it? But, saith the Apostle, H^e preach- not 
ourselves J but Christ Jesus the Lord, and ourselves your ser^ 
vants for Jesus* sake. If they had sought themselves 
or their own credit and reputation, there might have been 
some reason that they should have used the way of the 
Sophists among the Greeks, and by declamatory speeches 
to have enhanced their esteem among the vulgar. But 
the Apostles disowned and rejected all these vulgar arti* 
fices of mean and low-spirited men ; they laid aside aO 

1 Cor. ii. 4. those enticing words av^^awr/vijf a-o^iuf, of the way of ike 

Heathen Sophists^ and declared the testimony of God with 

2 Cor. iv. a. spiritual evidence 5 they handled not the word of God deceit' 

fully J but J by manifestation of the truth, commended themr 

selves to every marCs conscience in the sight of God, Now 

what could be so suitable to such a design, as the 

greatest plainness and faithfulness in what they spake? 

We find in the testimony of the Apostles, »^ey vihw xd 

KvSsvTtxiv xoA fcvKXotffyi^iwv xa) ^ravotipyov, as Origen speakij 

Origen Nothing that is spurious or counterfeit, nothing savouring of 

cont. Cels. ff^ cunning craftiness of such as lie in wait to deceive ; ana, 

^^* saith he, it is impossible to think that men, never bred up f» 

the sophistry of the Greeks, nor experienced in the rhetorical 

insinuations used among them, could eifer be able so suddenly 

to persuade the wm'ld to embrace that which had been a Jig' 

ment of their own brains. The truth is^ the Apostks 
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upe$k like men very confident of the truth of what they CH AP, 
speak^ and not like such who were fain to fetch in the ^^ 
help of all their topics, to find out some probable argu- ' 

ments to make men believe that which it is probable they 
did not believe themselves ; which was most commonly 
die case of the great orators among the Heathens. We 
find no pedantic flourishes^ no flattering insinuations, no 
afiected cadences, no such great care of the rising and 
fidling of words in the several sentences, which make 
up so great a part of that which was accounted eloquence 
in the Apostles' time. These things were too mean 
a prey for the spirits of the Apostles to quarry upon; 
every thing in them was grave and serious, every word 
had its due weight, every sentence brimful of spiritual 
matter; their whole discourse most becoming the majesty 
and authority of that Spirit which they spake by. And 
therein was seen a great part of the mfinite wisdom of 
God, in the choice he made of the persons who were to 
propagate the doctrine of Christ in the world, that they 
were not such, who, by reason of their great repute and 
iame in the world, might easily draw whole multitudes to 
embrace their dictates, but (that there might not be the 
least foundation for an implicit faith) they were of so 
mean rank and condition in the world, that in all proba* 
Irility their names had never been heard of, had not their 
doctrine made them famous. To this purpose Origen Id. Ibid, 
excellently speaks, Glfxui hi tov 'Ivjtrouv hiot rouro fisSeXyjc^^M 
MoMrxoXoi; T8 Soy/xarof ;^g)]0'<&a( roi^roi^, Iva fxrfisfxlav fjuev l^i} 
y^^foof vwivoia TTi^uvwv (roft<rfjMTaiif' \cifMrpS>$ ^s rolg cwUvm^ 
m/H^juifts iiJufoLlvrj^eu, in to itoXjov Trjg vrpoutpsa-eoo^ rcov y^a^ffiv" 
fW, iy^^Tnis isroAu to apekss, ^^io)^ ^uoreg»s ^vufxeeo^j fFoXXto 
ltfiKK»9 eevu8<n];, ifKep avviiv hvvaa^ai ^OKsi irspiSoX^ Xoytw, am 
?Jiinn 9vvd€(rtg, xa\ jttera hai^ia-taov xou T8^voXoyla$ *£XX)}Vixij|; 
kMkiftiti. I am of opinion^ saith he, tmt Jesus did put-- 
poseh make use of such preachers of his doctrine , that there 
Might be no place for suspicion that they came instructed 
tluiih the arts of sophistry : but that it be clearly mani- 
fesi to all that would consider it, that there was nothing of 
design in those who discovered so much simplicity in then 
writings J and that they had a more Divine^ power, which 
mas more efficacious than the greatest vohtbitity of expres^ 
iions, or ornaments of speech, or the artifices which were 
nsed in the Grecian compositions. 

3. The Apostles delivered ihm doctrine with the greatest 
openness ana freedom of spirit: they did not give out one 
roing to the world, and another to their private dieciplea ; 
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BOOK but with great freedom and boldness declared their doc- 
^^' trine in the most public places, and before their greatest 
enemies. They knew they were looked on as deceivers 
by the world ; but yet they knew themselves to be true, 
a Cor. vi. 8.09^ vAavoi, xai oXijdei;. This 18 the usual requital good men 
have from the world, that they are looked on as the 
greatest deceivers of it : if it be so with others, they have 
much less cause to wonder at it, when even he, who 
Htg. ii. 7. by one prophet is styled the desire of nations^ is by another' 
111. liii. 3. said to be despised and rejected of men ; and when Christ 
Matt. zxvii. was in the world, he was called 6 crAavo^, the deceiver; no 
^^' wonder then if his Disciples were accounted such, al- 

though they manifested their veracity by their open car- 
riage and free speaking to the faces of their greatest 
adversaries. The Apostles neither feared the Jews' skill 
in their law, nor the wisdom and subtlety of the Greeks. 
Saint Paul preacheth Christ openly among the Jews in 
their synagogues; and among the Athenians he en- 
counters the Epicureans and Stoics, and preacheth to 
Acts xvii. them Jesus and the resurrection. If the Apostles had any 
**• thing of deceivers in them, as to the things they related 

concerning Christ, they would not certainly have spoken 
with so much confidence concerning Christ, in the pre- 
sence of those who had been his murderers : but we see 
they appealed to themselves, as to the miracles which be 
had. wrought among them ; and for his resurrection, th^ 
were ready to lay down their lives in giving testimony to 
the truth of it. That his body was gone, was evident j 
that the Apostles should take it away was impossible, 
considering what a guard of soldiers they had set upon it, 
and how timorous and fearful the Apostles were, that 
they fled upon Christ's being apprehended. Now what 
could it be could make such fearful persons afterwards so 
courageous and resolute as they were, had there not been 
some more than ordinary power to convince and encou^ 
rage them ? 

4. The Apostles deliver their testimony with the greatest 
particularity as to all circumstances. Tney do not change 
or alter any of them upon different examinations before 
several persons ; they all agree in the greatest constancy 
to themselves, and uniformity with each other. As to 
matters of indifferency, we find the Apostles very yielding 
and condescending ; but as to any thing which con- 
cerned their testimony, most constant and resolved. Had 
the Gospel been some cunningly contrived fancy, it had 
been impossible but so many different persons, in suci) 
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diflTerent places^ and under such different conditions^ would CHAP, 
have varied as to some material circumstance of it ; or ^ 
else they would have been so wise as to have delivered it 
in general terms, without insisting much upon such parti- 
cular circumstances, which, if they had been false, might 
have been very easily disproved : but with what particular 
enumeration of circumstances do the Apostles preach 
Christ to the world ? Peter tells the Jews that it was 
Jesus of Ndzareth whom he preached; and, lest they Acts ii. 2a. 
should think it was not the same person who rose again, 
with great boldness and freedom of spirit he saith unto 
them. Therefore let all the house of Israel know assuredly^ Acts ii. 36; 
that God hath made that same Jesus whom ye have crucified, 
both Lord and Christ. Yea, that same individual person 
who was conversant in the world, and died upon the cross. Acts v. 31, 
if now become a Prince and Saviour, to give repentance to 32. 
Israel, and remission of sins. If there had been any 
ground of suspicion as to these things, who had been so 
able to disprove them, or so ready to do it, as those per- 
sons who had crucified him ? For we cannot conceive but 
those who had a hand in his death, would endeavour 
by all possible means to disprove his resurrection from 
the dead. For what a case were they like to be in, if 
those things which the Apostles so confidently preached 
were true ? If Christ had all poiver now in his hands^ 
and there were salvation in no othei' name, but only in his 
whom they had crucified, they were like to be in a most 
desperate condition ; therefore if any men can be supposed 
inquisitive after the truth of these circumstances, no 
doubt these were : and if they could have found the least 
flaw in their testimony, the world would soon have ringed 
of it, and the Jews, who were then so much dispersed 
abroad, would have divulged it into all parts ; the Apo- 
stles would have been told of it as they preached Christ 
in the synagogues. And can we in any reason think but 
those Jews, who persecuted Paul as he preached in the 
synagogues of Asia, and afterwards impeached him so 
openly at Jerusalem, would there enquire into all the 
circumstances concerning Christ, and all the other Jews 
would write to their friends at Jerusalem, to be fully 
informed of those strange things which were told them 
openly in all places in their synagogues by men of their 
own nation and language, concerning one Jesus, who was 
crucified, and rose again from the dead f Had there been 
now any so much as plausible pretext that any of these 
circumstances were not true, can we thmk but that a peo- 
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BOOK pie so unineasurably nveD to their owq ways and tmdi'^ 
^'> tions, would in all places have vented any thing that 
""""""** might have tended to the disparagement of Christ and his 
Apostles ? But we see malice itseU* could not find any flaw 
in the Apostles' testimony ; for if it had, we should cer- 
tainly have heard of it, either from the Jews, or from the 
great opposers of Christianity amon^ the Heathens, who 
pretended to be curious and inquisitive persons; such 
as Celsus, Julian, Hierocles, and Porphyry were. What 
reason can we have then in the least to suspect such 
a testimony, which passed so uncontrolled in that time 
when it was alone capable of being disproved, and roen*t 
interest and design would put them so much upon iti 
The strength of which will appear in the next propo* 
sition, which is, 
XVII. No testimony ought to be taken against a matter of 
^^' 4" fact thus attested, but from such persons who had greater 
knowledge of the things attested, and manifest greater 
^fidelity tn reporting them* It is easy to make it appesr^ 
that supposing any persons at that time had contraaicted 
the testimony of the Apostles concerning our Saviour^ 

Jet there had been no reason in the world to havt 
earkened to their testimony in opposition to that of 
the Apostles; and that on these accounts: i. The Apo* 
sties witnessed the affirmative ; which i^ more capable of 
being attested than any negative can be. 2. The Apostles 
were more conversant with Christ than any other persons 
were ; because they were chosen for that very end oy him 
to be constantly with him. Could any therefore be more 
capable of knowing the truth of all particulars concemiog 
Christ than these were ? Had there been any grouin 
of suspicion concerning the design of Christ, why could 
not the Jews prevail with Judas to discover it, as well u 
to betray bis person ? Judas had done but a good work, 
if Christ had been such an impostor as the Jews blasphe- 
mously said he was. What made Judas then so little 
satisfied with his work, that he grew weary of bis life 
upon it, and threw himself away in the most horrid 
despair ? No person certainly had been so fit to have been 
produced as a witness against Christ as Judas, who bad 
Deen so long with him, and had heard his speeches} 
and observed bis miracles ; but he had not patience 
enough to stay, after that horrid fact, to be a witness 
against him : nay, he was the greatest witness at that 
time for him, when he who had betrayed him came to 
the Sanhedrin^ when consulting about ms dentfa^ and toU 
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theSDi that he had sinned in betraying innocent blood. CHAP. 
What possible evidence could have been ^iven more in be- ^^ 
half of our Saviour than that was ? When a person so Matt xxw\u 
covetous as to betray his Master fo. ' ^y pieces of silver^ 5. 
was so weary of his bargain, that he comes and throws. 
back the money, and declares the person innocent whom 
he had betrayed ? And this person too was such a one as 
knew our Saviour far better than any of the witnesses 
whom afterwards they suborned against him, who yet 
Gontradicted each other, and at last could produce nothmg 
which^ in the judgment of the Heathen governor, could 
make him judge Christ worthy of death. 3. The Apo- 
itles were freer from design than any counter-witness at 
that time could be. We have already proved the Apo-* 
•ties could not possibly have any other motive to affirm 
what they did, but full conviction of the truth of what 
they »pakt ; but now, if any among the Jews at that time 
had asserted any thing contrary to the Apostles, we havd 
a dear account of it, and what motive might induce them 
to it ; viz* the preserving of their honour and reputation 
with the people, the upholding their traditions^ besides 
their open and declared enmity against Christ, without 
any sufBcient reason at all for it. Now who would 
believe the testimony of the Scribes and Phariseei^, who 
had so great authority among the people, which they 
were like to lose^ if Christ's doctrine were true, before 
that of the Apostles, who parted with all for the sake of 
Chrbt, and ventured themselves wholly upon the truth-of 
oor Saviour's doctrine ? 4. None ever did so much to at* 
teat the negative, as the Apostles did to prove their 
fiddity as to the affirmative. Had sufficient counter-wit* 
hets been timely produced, we cannot think the Apostlea 
would have run so many continual hazards in preaching 
fhe^ thines which related to the person and actions of 
Christ* Did ever any lay down their lives to undeceive 
the world, if the Apostles were guilty of abusing it ? 5. 
The number of such persons had been inconsiderable, in 
conparison of those who were so fully persuaded of the 
triith c^ those things which concern our Saviour; wha 
were all ready (as most of them did) to seal the truth 
•f them with their lives. Whence should so many men 
grow so suddenly confident of the truth of such things, 
wjiicb were contrary to their former persuasions, interest^ 
•ducation, had they not been delivered in such a way, 
that they were assured of the undoubted truth of them ? 
Which Drings me to the last proposition } which is^ 
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BOOK Matters of fad being Jirst ielieved on ike account ofcMe* 

^^' iLJinesseSy and received with an universal and uncontroUei 

XVIII. ojfi^nl by all such persons who have Ihoughl themselves com-' 

Prop. 5« cerned in knowing the truth of theniy do yield a si^fficieni 

foundation for ajirm assent to be built upon. I take it £or 

granted that there is sufEcient foundation for a firm asseoti 

where there can be no reason given to question the en- 

dence ; which, that there is not in this present case^ wiH 

appear from these following considerations. 

I. That tfie multitudes of' those persons who did believe 
these things, had liberty and opportunity to be satisfied 
of the trutti of them before they believed them ; therefore OQ 
reason or motive can be assigned on which they should bs 
induced to believe these things, but the undoubted evi- 
dence of truth which went along with them. I confess ift 
Mahonietisra a very great number of persons have iiar 
some centuries of years continued in the belief of the dee- 
trine of Mahomet ; but then withal there is a suflkieni 
account to be ^iven of that, viz. the power of the sward^ 
. which keeps them in awe, and strictly forbids all the 
followers of Mahomet to dispute their religion at dl\f 
or compare it with any other. Therefore I can no more 
wonder at this, than I do to see so great a part of the 
world under the tyranny of the great Turk. Neither, oo 
the other side, do I wonder that such a multitude of those 
professing Christianity should, together with it, believes 
great number of erroneous doctrines, and live in tbe 
practice of many gross superstitions ; because I consider 
what a strange prevalency education hath upon softer 
spirits and more easy intellectuals, and what an awe an 
inquisition bears upon timorous and irresolved persons. 
But now when a great multitude of persons, sober and in- 
c^uisitive, shall, contrary to the principles of their educa- 
tion, and without fear of any human force, (which they be- 
forehand see will persecute them,) and after diligent en- 
quiry made into the grounds on which they believe, for- 
sake all their former persuasions, and resolvedly adhere to 
the truth of the doctrine propounded to them, though il 
cost them their lives ; if this gives us not reason to wink 
this doctrine true, we must believe mankind to be the 
most unhappy creatures in the world, that will witli 
so much resolution part with all advantages of this Jifo for 
the sake of one to come, if that be not undoubtedly cser* 
tain, and the doctrine proposing it infallibly true. It 
is an observable circumstance in the propagation of Chris*. 
tian religion, that though God made choice at first of per- 
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vons generally of mean rank and condition in the world to CHAP. 
be preachers of the Gospel, God thereby making it ap- ^^' 
pear that our faith did not stand in the wisdom of men, but i cor. ii. 
tn the power of God, and therefore chose the weak things ofs* i. 27- 
the world to confound the strong ; yet soon after the Gos- 
pel was preached abroad in the world, we find persoAs of 
great place and reputation, of great parts ana abilities^ 
engaged in the profession of the Christian faith. In the 
history of the Acts we read of Serous a Proconsul, of 
Dionysius the Areopagite, converted to the faith ; and in 
the following ages of the Church, many persons of great 
for their excellent learning and abilities* Such 
Justin Martyr, one who, before he became a Chris- 
tian, was conversant with all sects of philosophers. Stoics, 
Peripatetics, Pythagoreans, and at last was a profiessed 
PlaConist, till he was converted from Plato to Christ ; and 
then found that true which he speaks of in his Dialogue 
with Trypho, that after all his enquiries into philosophy, 
speaking of the doctrine of Christ, raiimiv fiivy^v svpitrxov ^1- Justin. Di». 
^DTof/av ArfaXij t« xa) avfjLpopovj I found this at last to ''^xnrph"" 
the only sure and profitable philosophy. And when Trypho p. 225. 
after derides him as a man of very easy faith, who would Ed. Par. 
leave the doctrine of Plato for that of Christ, (for it seems 
by bim the Jews then had a more favourable opinion of 
the state of Platonists than Christians,) Justin is so far 
from being moved with such reproaches, that he tells him 
he would undertake to demonstrate to him, Sri 06 xfvoi;ibid.p.226. 

rsf Mn xai Suvo/ui jSpu^o*!, xa) rediiXoo-f x^P^'^h ^^^^ ^^^ Chris^ 
tians did not give credit to empty fables and unprovable 
asseriitmsj but to such a doctrine as was full of a Divine 
spirit and power, and flourished with grace; the proving of 
which is the subject of that discourse. At Alexandria we 
meet with a succession of excellent persons, all which 
were not only embracers themselves, but defenders of the 
Christian faith; for setting aside there Abilius, Justus, 
Cerdo, Eumenes, Marcus, Celadion, Agripninus, Julia* 
ausy Demetrius, and others who flourished about the se^* 
Gond century, I shall only fix on those persons who were 
famous enquirers after truth, and noted for excellency in 
Heathen learning ; yet these persons, after all their en* 
quiries, found nothing to fix on but the Christian faith, 
and valued no other discovery of truth in comparison with 
that. Such was Pantasnus, who, as Eusebius tells us^ 
was an excellent Stoic before he became a Christian, and 
was after so eminent a one, that, in imitation of the Apo« 
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BOOK sties, he went into India to convert the inhalntants to the 
^' Christian faith> and at his return was made rector of the 
school at Alexandria ; which, as the same author tells ne, 
was much frequented by such who were ev Xay» lui n 
Euscb.Hist. forffp) t^ ^aia oirifSp ^oroi, well skilled in kuman as wm 
€^o Ed ^ divine learning. How excellent Pantaenus was in bn- 
Ctoiu man learning, may appear, in that Origen and Jerome 
Ibid. 1. vi. both make his example their plea ibr their studying of it 
^' '9' After him succeeded Clemens Alexandrinus, Fantsenos's 
scholar ; a person of great depth of learning, and exqui- 
sitely skilled in all Heathen antiquities^ as appears by his 
remaining writings. The learning of Origen is snificientij 
known ; which was in such great reputation in his own 
time, that not only Christians but philosophers flocked to 
Ibid. 1. vi. his lectures at Alexandria, as Eusebius tells us, wherein he 
^ '^* read the mathematics, and other parts of philosophy) 
as well as the Scriptures; and the same author informs vsy 
that the philosophers did dedicate their books to hhS) 
and sometimes chose him as arbitrator between tbcm 
in matters of dispute; and Porphyry himself, in his 
books aeainst the Christians, vouchsafed a high enco- 
mium of Origen for his excellent learning. In Orige&'s 
time, Heraclas, a presbyter of Alexandria, for five yeiii 
together frequented the schools of the philosophers, and 
Ibid. L ?i. put on the philosophic pallium, fiiSxla rt iXX^iwy xa) nusA 
^ '9* l(!v«|xiv w icavrreu f iXoX^cov, and was very conversant in the 
books of the Grecian learning. Besides these, we itad 
of Pierius and Achillas, two presbyters of Alexandria, 
who were t^ xaV eXXijva^ vMhla xeH fiXwro^la StSoxi/Mto^DUiM) 
Nicephor. as Nicephonis Callistus speaks, persons well skilled in the 
Hist. Eccl. Grecian learning and philosophy. If from Alexandria we 
•▼1. c. 35. ^^ Caesarea, there we not only meet with a school of 
learning among the Christians, but with persons very 
eminent in all kinds of learning ; such were the famoitf 
Pamphilus and Eusebius so great an admirer of him, that 
ever since he is called Eusebius Pamphili. At Antiodi 
was Dorotheus, avrjp travroleov koyo^v xu) ^'ouSflof IXfvd^fai 
as Nicephorus speaks, a person versed in aU kiful of.ingir 
mious literature. Anatolius, Bishop of Lapdicea, one 
versed in geometry, astronomy, and all kind of philoso- 
Idem, 1. vi. phy, as well as the doctrine of Christ. Thus we see, how 
'^•^^' m those early days of the Greek Church, what eml<' 
lent persons many of those were who were zealous ptOr 
fessors of Christianity; and concerning those of the 
XAtin Church, I shall only mention that speech of St 
Austin, who was himself an instance of the same nature, 
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and n star of the first magnitude among them. Nonne chap, 
aifndmus quanto auro et argento et veste suffarcinatus ix« 
^xierit de JEgypto Cyprianus doctor suavissimus et martyr ^~j^ 7" 
beatissimus? Quanto Lactantvusf Quanto Victorinus, Op- tin. dc 
tutus J Hilarius? Ut de vivis taceam: quanto innumerabiies^^<^\ 
XSrcsci ? Quod prior ipse fdelissimus Vet famulus Moyses ^hristiant, 
feceratf de quo sciiptum est, quod eruditus fuerit omni w-Ed!,pan 
pientia Egyptiorum. To whose catalogue of learned per- 
gons^ among the Latin Christians, Tertullian, Amobius, 
and several others, may be deservedly added. But as St. 
Austin there well observes, though the Israelites went rick 
&ut of Egypt J yet it was their eating the Passover which 
iaved thtm from destruction: so though these were ac- 
complished with those perfections and riches of the soul^ 
the ornaments of learning, yet it was their eating the true 
Fassover, which was Christ, by their adhering to his doc- 
tribe, was that which would be of more advantage to 
them than all their accomplishments would be. Now, 
tfi^n, since in the first ages of the Christian Church we 
find not only innimierable multitudes of persons of great 
integrity and sobriety in their lives embracing the doc- 
trine of Christ, but so many persons that were curious 
ekiquirers after the truth of things, we can certainly have 
no reason to distrust such a testimony, which was re- 
ceived in so unanimous a manner by persons as able to 
jodge of the truth of things, and as fearful of being de- 
ceived in reference to them, as any now in the world 
can be« 

; . a. As this testimony was received by persons inquisitive XIX. 
alter the truth of thmss, so the doctrine conveyed by it 
iims a matter of the highest moment in the world; and 
tberefbre we cannot conceive but persons ordinarily in-^ 
^ttbitlve about other things, would be more than ordina- 
jikf so about this, because their eternal wel&re and hap- 
* 08S did depend upon it. All persons that are truly re* 
bus, must at least be allowed to be persons very in- 
live after the state and condition of their souls when 
shall be dislodged from their bodies. And if we do 
but grant this, can we in any reason think that such a 
litUltitude of persons, in so many ages, should continue 
irdnturing their souls upon a testimony which they had 
nb^assurance of the trutn of? And that none of all these 
pj^sons, though men otherwise rational and judicious, 
ibbuld be able to discover the falsity of that doctrine they 
nlfent upon, if at least any, upon consideration ' of it^ caH 
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BOOR ima^ne it to be so ? It is not reconcileable with the ^ 
^^' nem presumption of human nature, concerning Diving 
Providence and the care God takes of the welfare of men, 
to suffer so many persons, who sincerely desire to serve 
God in the way which is most pleasing to him, to go on 
in such a continual delusion, and never have it at all dis*- 
covered to them. If all men then who have believed the 
doctrine of Christ to be the only way to salvation, have 
been deceived, either we must deny altogether a Divine 
Providence, or say the Devil hath more power to deceive 
men, than God hath to direct them, which is worse than 
the former ; or else assert, that there are no such things 
at all as either God or Devils, but that all things come to 
pass by chance and fortune : and if so, it is still more in- 
explicable why such multitudes of rational and serious 
men, and the most inquisitive part of the world as to 
«uch things, should all be so possessed with the truth and 
certainty of these things ; and the more profane, wicked, 
and ignorant any persons are, the more prone they are to 
mock and deride them. If such men then see more into 
truth and reason than the sober and judicious part of 
mankind, let us bid adieu to humanity, and adore the 
brutes, since we admire their judgment most who come 
the nearest to them. 

3. The multitude of these persons thus consenting in this 
testimony J could have no other engagements to this consent, 
but only their firm persuasion of the truth of the doctrine 
conveyed by it ; because those who unanimously agree in 
this thing, are such persons whose other designs and in- 
terests in this world differ as much as any men's do* If 
it had been only a consent of the Jews, there might have 
been some probable pretence to have suspected a matter 
of interest in it ; but as to this thinff, we find the Jews 
divided among themselves about it, and the stiffest deniers 
of the truth of it do yet inviolably preserve those sacred 
records among them, from which the truth of the doc- 
trine of Christ may be undoubtedly proved. Had the 
Christian religion been enforced upon the world by the 
Roman Emperors at the time of its first promulgation, 
there would have been some suspicion of particular d&* 
si^n in it j but it came with no other strength but the 
evidence of its own truth: yet it found sudden and 
^trange entertainment among persons of all nations and 
degrees of men. In a short time it had eaten into the 
heart of the Roman empire, and made so large a spread 
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^therein, that it made Tertullian say, Hesterni sumus, et CHAP. 
-westra omnia implevimtis^ urbes, insulas, castella, municipiay l^* 
^onciliabulaj castra ipsa, tribtis, decurias, palatium, sena- Tcmill. 
iutn, forum; sola vobh relinquimus Templa. We have butAp6[.c.z7* 
-^Ufu/l^ appeared^ saith he, arid yet we have filled all places ^'^^^^^^ 
with our company^ but only your Temples. And before, 
speaking of the Heathens, Ubsessam vociferantur civita- Ibid, c i. 
iem^ in agris, in castellis^ in insulis ChristianoSy omnem 
jseocum, cetatem, conditionem, ettam dignitatem transgredi 
4Sid hoc nomen quasi detrimento moerent. All sorts ana con- 
ditions of men, in all places, were suddenly become Chris- 
tians. What common tye could there be now to unite 
all these persons together, if we set aside the undoubted 
truth and certainty of the doctrine of Christ, which was 
first preached to them by such who were eye-witnesses 
of Christ's actions, and had left sacred records behind 
theiD, containing the substance of the doctrine of Christ, 
ftnd those admirable instructions, which were their only 
certain guides in the way to Heaven ? 

4. Because many persons do join in this consent with true 
Christians^ who yet could heartily wish that the doctrine of 
Christianity were not true. Such are all those persons 
who are sensual in their lives, and walk not according to 
the rules of the Gospel, yet dare not question or deny the 
truth of it. Such who could heartily wish there were no 
future state, nor judgment to come, that they might in- 
dulge themselves in this world without fear of another ; 
yet their consciences are so far convinced of, and awed by 
the truth of these things, that they raise many perplexi- 
ties and anxieties in their minds, which they would most 
willingly be rid of; which they can never thoroughly be, 
till, instead of having the name of Christians, they come 
to live the life of Christians, and become experimentally 
acquainted with the truth and power of religion : and 
witnal we find that the more men have been acquainted 
with the practice of Christianity, the greater evidence 
they have had of the truth of it, and been more fully and 
mtionally persuaded of it. To such I grant there are such 
powerful evidences of the truth of the doctrine of Christ, 
ly the effectual workings of the Spirit of God upon their 
iouls, that all other arguments, as to their own satisfac- 
tion, may fall short of these. As to which, those verses 
irf the poiet Dantes, rendered into Latin by F. S. are very 
pertinent and significant; for when he had introduced the 
Apostle Peter, asking him what it was which his faith 
was founded on^ he answers. 
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II. Deinde exivit ex luce profunda 



Quce illic splendebat pretiosa semma, 
Super quam omnis virtus funaatur, 

L e. That God was pleased, by immediate revdution ofhk^ 
self J to discover taat Divine truth to the world, whereon 
our faith doth stand as on its sure foundation ; but when 
the Apostle goes on to enquire how be knew tbb it fint 
came from God, bis answer to tbat is, 

'larga pluvia 



Spiritus Sanctij quce est diffusa 
Super veteres et super novas memhranas, 
Est syllogismus ilte qui earn mihi conclusii 
Adeo acutCy ut prce ilia demonstratione 
Omnis demonstratio alia mihi videatur obtusa. 

u e. That the Spirit of God doth so fully discover itself both 
in the Old and New Testament^ tliat all other arguments 
are but dull and heavy if compeared with this. It is truey 
tbey are so to a truly enlightened conscience, which dis* 
covers so much beauty and glory in the Scriptures, that 
they ravish the soul, although it be unable to give so ixiU 
an account of this unto others, who want the eyes to 86e 
that beauty with, which a heart truly gracious bath. We 
see ordinarily in the world, that the attraction of beauty 
is an unaccountable thing; and one may discern that 
which ravisheth him, which another looks on as mean 
and ordinary. And why may it not be much more thu8 
in Divine objects, which want spiritual eyes to discover 
them ? Therefore I grant that good men enjoy that satis- 
faction to their own consciences, as to the truth of the 
doctrine of Christ, which others cannot attain to; but 
yet I say, that such do likewise see the most strong, ra- 
tional, and convincing evidence, which doth induce them 
to believe; which evidence is then most convincing, when 
it is seconded by the peculiar energy of the Spirit of God 
upon the souls of true believers. But yet we see that the 
power and force of the truth of these things may be so 
great, even upon such minds which are not yet moulded 
into the fashion of true goodness, that it may awe with 
its light and clearness where it doth not soften and alter 
by its heat and influence. Now whence can it be that 
such convictions should stick so fast in the niindd ol 
those who would fain pull out those piercing arrows, bul 
that there is a greater power in them than they are mas* 
ters of, and they cannot^ stand against the force whereby 
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they come upon them, tior find any salve to cure the CHAV. 
wounds which are made within them, but by those wea- ^^ 
pons which were the causes of them? And therefore 
when wicked persons, under conflicts of conscience, can- 
not ease themselves by direct atheism, or finding reason 
to cast oflF such convictions by discerning any invalidity 
in the testimony whereon the truth of these things de« 
pends, it is a certain argument that there is abundant 
truth in that testimony, when men would fain persuade 
themselves to believe the contrary, and yet cannot. 

5« The truth of this consent appears, frtym the una-* 
nimity of it amovg those persons who have yet strangely 
dieted from each other in many controversies in religion* 
We see thereby this unanimity is no forced or designed 
thing, because we see the persons agreeing in this, do 
very much disagree from each other in other things : and 
the same grounds and reasons whereon they disagree a» 
to other things, would have held as to these too, were 
there not greater evidence of the certainty of these thingg 
than of those they fall out about. It hath not yet be** 
coiBe a question among those who difier so' much about 
the sense of Scripture, whether the Scripture itself be the 
Word of God ; although the very accounts on which we 
are to believe it to be so, have been the subject of no 
mean controversies. All the divided parts of the Chris- 
laan world do yet fully agree in the matters of fact, viz. 
ihmi there was such a person as Jesus Christy and that he 
did many great miracles; that he died on the cross at Je- 
rusalemj and rose again from the dead. Now these con- 
tain the great foundations of Christian faith, and there- 
fore the multitude of other controversies in the world 
ought to be so far from weakening our faith as to the 
truth of the doctrine of Christ, (which men of weak 
jiidffments and atheistical spirits pretend,) that it ought 
to Kb a strong confirmation of it, when we see persons, 
wHich so peevishly quarrel with each other about some 
JMferibr and less weighty parts of religion, do yet unani- 
moubly consent in the principal foundations of Christian 
faith, and such whereon the necessity of faith and obe- 
dience, as the way to salvation, doth more immediately 
depend. And this may be one great reason why the in- 
itHtely virise God may suffer such lamentable contentions 
and mvisions to be m the Christian world, that thereby 
Hiquisitive persons may see, that, if religion had been a 
mere design of some few politic persons, the quarrelsome 
iMrkI (where it is not held in by force) would never have 

T4 
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BOOK consented so long in the owning such common princi- 
^^' pies, which all the other controversies arc built upon. 
And although it be continually seen that in divided par* 
ties one is apt to run from any thinff which is received by 
the other, and men generally think they can never run 
far enough from them whose errors they have discovered^ 
that yet this principle hath not carried any considerable 
party of the Christian world (out of their indignation 
against those great corruptions which have crept into the 
world under a pretence of religion) to the disowning the 
foundation of Christian faith^ must be partly imputed to 
the signal hand of Divine Providence, and partly to those 
strong evidences which there are of the truth of that tes- 
timony which conveys to us the foundations of Christian 
faith. Thus we see now how great and uncontrolled this 
consent is, as to the matters of fact delivered down from 
the eye-witnesses of them, concerning the actions and 
miracles of our blessed Saviour, (which are contained in 
the Scriptures as authentic records of them,) and what a 
sure foundation there is for a firm assent to the truth of 
the things from so universal and uninterrupted a tradi- 
tion. 
XX. Thus far we have now manifested the necessity of the 
miracles of Christ, in order to the propagation of Chris- 
tianity in the world, from the consideration of the per- 
sons who were to propagate it in the world. The next 
thing we are to consider, is, the admirable success which 
the Gospel met with in the world, upon its being preached 
to it; of which no rational account can be given, unless 
the actions and miracles of our Saviour were most un- 
doubtedly true. That the Gospel of Christ had very 
strange and wonderful success upon its first preaching, 
hath been partly discovered already, and is withal so 
plain, from the long continuance of it in these European 
parts, that none any ways conversant in the history of 
former ages can have any ground to question it. But 
that this strange and admirable success of the doctrine of 
Christ should be an evidence of the truth of it, and the 
miracles wrought in confirmation of it, will appear from 
these two considerations, i. That the doctrine itself was 
so directly contrary to the general inclinations of the world. 
%* That the propagation of it was so much opposed by all 
worldly power, 

I. That the doctrine itself was so opposite to the general 
inclinations of the world. The doctrine may be considered 
either as to its credenda, or matters of £uth^ or as to its 
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agenda, or matters of life and practice. Both these were CHAP, 
contnuy to the inclinations of the world; the former ^^' 
seemed hard and incredible, the latter harsh and impos- 
sible. 

1. The matters of faith which were to be believed by 
the world, were not such thin^ which we may imagine 
the vulgar sort of men would be very forward to run 
after, nor very greedy to embrace, i. Because contrary 
to the principles of their education^ and the religion they 
were brought up tn. The generality of mankind is very 
tenacious of those principles and prejudices which are 
sucked in in the time of infancy. There are some reli- 
gions one would think it were impossible that any ra^ 
tional men should believe them, but only on this account; 
because they are bred up under them. It is a very great 
advantage any religion hath against another, that it come» 
to speak first, and thereby insinuates such an apprehen- 
sion of itself to the mind, that it is very hard removing it 
afterwards. The understanding seems to be of the na- 
ture of those things which are communis juris ^ and there- 
fore primi sunt possidentis; when an opinion hath once 
got possession of the mind, it usually keeps out whatever 
comes to disturb it. Now we cannot otherwise conceive 
but all those persons who had been bred up under Pagan- 
ism and the most gross idolatry, must needs have a very 
potent prejudice against such a doctrine, which was 
wholly irreconcileable with that religion which they had 
been devoted to. Now the stronger the prejudice is 
which is conveyed into men's minds by the force of edu- 
cation, the greater strength and power must there needs * 
be in the Gospel of Christ, which did so easily demolish 
these strong holds, and captivate the understandings of 
men to the obedience of Christ. To which purpose Ar-Amobiiu 
nobius excellently speaks in these words to the Heathens ;^**^' 9*"* 
Bed nan creditis gesta hcec. Sed qui ea conspicati sunt^^*'^' 
^fieri, et sub oculis suis viderunt agi, testes optimi certissimi* Ed. Lugd. 
que auctoreSf et crediderunt hcec ipsi, et credenda posteris 
nobis haud exilibus cum approbationibus tradiderunt. Qui^ 
mam isti sinty fortasse quceritisP gentes, populiy naiiones et 
mcredulum iUud genus humanum. Quod nisi aperta res 
esset, et luce ipsa^ quemadmodum dicitur, clarior^ nunquam 
rebus hujusmodi credulitatis suce commodarent assensum* 
An nunquid dicemus illius temporis homines usque adeo 
Juisse vanosj mendaces, stolidosj brutoSy uty quce nunquam 
viderant, vidisse se Jingerent P et qua! facta omnino non 
mBOitffalsis proderent testimoniis out puerili assertione Jir^ 
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^^' inoffensas ducere conjunctionesy gratuita suscipereni odia ei 
execrabili habereniur in nomine r Quod si folsaj ut diciiiSf 
historia ilia rerum esiy unde tarn brevi tempore totus mun^ 
dus ista religione compleius estf Aut in unam coire qui 
potuerunt mentem genies regianibus dissitiB^ ventis^ cceliqm 
amvexionibus dknotieP Asseverationilms ilUcta sunt nuais^ 
inductee in spes cassasy et in pericula capitis immiiiere se 
sponte temeraria desperatione vobierunt, cum nihil tale vt- 
aissenty quod eas in hos culius noviiatis stuB possii exdiare 
miraculo, Imo quia Iubc omnia et ab ipso cemebant geri ei 
ab ejus prceconUmSy qui per orbem totum missi beneficta pa- 
tris et munera sanandts wnmis homimlmsque portabanty 
veritatis ipsius vi victeey et dederunt se Deoy nee in magms 
posuere dispendiis membra vobis projicerey et viscera sua la^ 
nianda prcebere* The substance of whose discourse is^ 
that it IS impossible to suppose so many persons, of so 
many nations, to be so far besotted and in&tuated, as 
not only to believe a religion to be true, which was con- 
trary to that they were educated in, but to ventnre their 
lives as well as estates upon it, had it not been discovered 
to them in a roost certain and infiallible way, by such who 
had been eye-witnesses of the actions and miracles of 
Christ and nis Apostles. And as he elsewhere speaks, 
Ibid, u ii. Vel heec saltern jtdem vobis faciant argumenia credent 
P* 44* quod jam per omnes terras in tarn brevi temporis spatio tm^ 
mensi nominis hujus sacramenta diffusa sunt ; quod nulla 
jam natio est tarn barbari morisy et mansuetwiinem ne* 
sciensy quce non ejus amore versa molUverit asperitatem 
suamy et in plactdos sensus assumpta tranquillitate nd*t 
graverit; quod tarn magnis ingeniis prcediti oratoresy gram^ 
maticiy rheloresy eonsuUi juris ac mediciy philosophue etiam 
secreta rimantesy magisteria hcec expetunt, spretis quibns 
paulo ante Jidebanty &c. Will not this persuade the 
world what firm foundations the faith of Christians standi 
on, when in so short a time it is spread over all parts of 
the world ? That by it the most inhuman and barbarous 
nations are softenea into more than civility: that men of 
the greatest wits and parts, orators, grammarians, rheto- 
ricians, lawyers, physicians, philosophers, who not? have 
forsaken their former sentiments, and adhered to the 
doctrine of Christ. Now, I say, if the piower of educar 
tion be so strong upon the minds of men, to persuadb 
them of the truth oi the religion they are bred up under, 
(which atheistically disposed persons make so much ad* 
vaptage of,) this is so £Eur from vireakening the truUi 
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CbristiAnity, tliat it proves a great confirmation of it; CHAP, 
because it obtained so much upon its first preaching in ^^' 
the world, notwithstanding the highest prejudices from 
education were against it. If then men be so prone to 
believe that to be most true which they have been edu«> 
Cftted under^ it must argue a more than ordinary evidence 
and power in that religion which unsettles so much the 
principles of education, as to make men not only question 
the truth of them, but to renounce them, and embrace a 
religion contrary to them : 

Especially when we withal consider what strong holds ^^^• 
these principles of education were backed with among 
the Heathens, when the doctrine of Christ was first di« 
vulged amon^ them ; i. e. what plausible pretences they 
baa of continuing in the religion which they were 
brought up in, and why they should not exchange it for 
Christianity ; and those were, 

I. The pretended antiquity of their religion above /A^Tertull. ad 
Christian. The main thing pleaded against the Chris- ^^^*>- 
tians, was divortium ah institutis majorunij that theyg^^^^^ 
thought themselves wiser than their forefathers; andEp. l. x. 
Symroachus, Lybanius, and others, plead this most ii^ffj^f^V^ 
behalf of Paganism, servanda est tot seeculis fideSy et se* deTraiplii.' 
quendi. sunt nobis parentes qui secuti sunt feiiciter suos ; 
their reli^on pleaded prescription against any othdr, and 
they were resolved to follow the steps of their ancestors, 
wherein they thought themselves happy and secure. Cas- Minudos 
cilius, in Minutius Felix, first argues much against ^^g-* ^*^*45' 
matieing in religion ; but withal says, it most becomes a 
lover of truth, majorum excipere aisdplinamj religiones 
traditas colere, deos quos a parentibus ante imbutus es ti^ 
mure; nee de numinitus ferre sententianij sed prioribus cre^ 
dere* So Arnobius tells us the main thing objected Arnob. 
agunst the Christians, was, navellam esse religionem noj-®°"*' 9*"" 
iramy et ante dies natam propemodum paucos, neque vos^\ '"'^' 
poiuisse antiquam et patriam linquere, et in barbaros ritus 

eregrinosque traduci. And Cotta in Tully long before Cicero de 
d this Qown as the main principle of Pagan religion, J^*VP^'' 
muporibus nostrisj etiam nulla ratione reddita, credere; to '"* '* 
beUeve the tradition of our fathers, although there be no 
evidence in reason for it : and after he had discovered the 
vaoity of the stoical arguments about religion, concludes 
with this as the only thing he resolved his reli^on into, 
AftAi unum satis erit, majores nostros it a tradidtsse; it is Ihid. c. 4. 
enwgh far me that it comes by tradition from ourfore^ 
feUhers* Lactantius fully sets rortb the manner of plead- 
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H- of antiquity. IIcb sunt religtones quas sibi d majoribui suis 
^I^Miiudt ^^^^^^^j pertinacissime tueri ac defendere perseverani ; nee 
Oris. Error- considerant quales siniy sed ex hoc prolatas atque veras essi 
I. ai. c 6. confidunty quod eas veteres iradiderunt ; tanlaque est auclo- 
ritas veiustatisj ut inquirere in earn scelus esse dicatur. 
The English is. They accounted tradition infallible, and 
knew no other way whereby to find the truth of religion, 
but by its conveyance from their forefathers. How like 
herein do they speak to those who contend for the cor- 
ruptions crept into the Christian Church ; who make use 
of the same pretences for them, viz. that they were de^ 
livered down from the fiaitbers ; tantaque est auctoriias ve- 
iustatisy ut inquirere in earn scelus esse dicatur ; who are 
we who will see further than antiquity f But it is no won- 
der if antiquity be accompanied with dimness of sight; 
and so it was, undoubtedly, as to the Pa^an world, and 
as to the Christian too, when such a mixture of Hea- 
thenism came into it. And the very same arguments by 
which the pleaders for Christianity did justify the truto 
of their religion, notwithstanding this pretended antiquity, 
will with equal force hold for a reformation of sucn in- 
veterate abuses, which, under a pretence of antiquity, 
AmbrcM. have crept into the Christian Church. Nidlus pudor est 
Ep.c.Sym.0J meliora transire, saith Ambrose in his answer to Sym^ 
machus: JVhat shame is it to grow better? Quid faciesf 
Ltetant. de saith Lactantius, majoresne potius an rationem sequeris f 
Ong. Error, gi rationem mavisy aiscedere te necesse est ab instttutis et 
' ^' ^'' ' auctoritate mqjorum : quoniam id solum rectum est, quod 
ratio prcBScribtt. Sin autem pietas majores sequi suadet : 
fateris igitur et stultos illos esse qui excogitatis contra ra* 
tionem religionibus servierint ; et te ineptum qui id colas 
quod falsum esse conviceris. Where reason and mere au- 
thority of forefathers stand in competition, he is more a 
child than a man that knows not on which side to give 
his suffrage. But with the greatest strength and clearest 
Amobius reason Amobius speaks in this case. Itaque cum nobis in- 
com. Gent, t^nditis aversionem a religione priorum, causam convenit ut 
P-90* ijispiciatisj non factum; nee quid reliquerimus opponere, 
sed secuti quid simus potissimum, contueri. When you 
charge us, saith he, that we are revolted from the religion 
of our forefathers, you ought not presently to condemn the 
fact, but to examine the reasons of it ; neither ought you so 
much to look at what we have left, as what it ts we have 
embraced. Nam si mutare sententiam culpa est ulla vel 
crimen^ et a veteribus institutis in alias res novas volunta- 
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tesque migrare, criminatio ista et vos special ^ qui toties CHAP. 
viiam consueiudtTtemque mutastis; qui in mores atiosj atque ^^* , 
otios ritus priorum condemnatione transistis. If mere de- 
parting from the religion of our ancestors be the great 
fault, all those who own themselves to be Christians were 
themselves guilty of it when they revolted from Heathen- 
ism. If it be here said that the case is different^ because 
there was sufficient reason for it, which there is not as to 
the corruptions of the Christian Church ; if so, then all 
the dispute is taken off from the matter of fact^ or the 
revolt, to the causes inducing to it ; and if the Protestant 
be not able, as to the causes of our separation from Rome, 
to manifest that they were sufficient, let him then be tri- 
umphed over by the Romanist, and not before. I assert, 
then, and that with much assurance of mind, that the 
principles of the Reformation are justifiable upon the same 
grounds of reason which the embracing Christianity was, 
when men of Heathens became Christians ; and that the 
arguments made use of by the Romanists, against our 
separation from them, are such as would have justified a 
Pagan philosopher in not embracing Christianity. For if 
it TO unlawful for any party of men to divide from others 
io a matter of religion which pretends antiquity and uni- 
versality, it had been unlawful for a philosopher to have 
deserted Paganism, as well as for a Protestant to depart 
from Rome : for according to the principles of the no- 
manists, the judgment in the cause of the separation, and 
of the truth of religion, lies in that party from which we 
depart. If we do now but apply this to the old Roman 
senate, or Emperors, in the case of Christian religion, and 
dividing from Heathen worship, we shall quickly see how 
easy a matter it will be to make Christianity itself a 
schism, and the doctrine of Christ the greatest heresy. 
But as strong as those pretences were then, or have been 
since, the power of the doctrine of Christ hath been so 
great as to conouer them, and thereby to manifest that it 
was of God, wnen such potent prejudices were not able 
to withstand it. Of which antiquity is the first. 

a. The large and universal spread of Pagan religion, 
when Christianity came into the world : there was never 
so. great Catholicism, as in Heathen worship, when the 
Apostles first appeared in the Gentile world. Inde adeo Minut. in 
p^ universa imperia^ provincias^ oppida, videmus singulos^^^^*^'^ 
focrorum ritus gentiles haherej et Deos colere municipes,^^* 
saith CsecUius in Minutius Felix. The great char^ 
against the Christians was novelism ; that they brought in 
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^* was. Irhere was your religion before Jesus of Naxarethf 
As it has been since^ Where was your religion before Z^- 
ther f And tbe same answer wbicn served tben will stand 
unmoveable now : There where no other religion isj in the 
word of God. For this was the weapon whereby tbe pri- 
mitive Christians defended themselves against the assaults 
of Paganism ; and the evidences they brought that the 
doctrine preached by them, and contained in the Scrip- 
tures, was originally from God, were the only means of 
overthrowing Paganism, notwithstanding its pretended 
universality. 

3* Settkment by laws of Heathen worship. This was 
so much pretended and pleaded for, that, as far as we can 
find by the history of the primitive Church, the pretence 
on which the Christians sufiered, was sedition, and op- 
posing the established laws. The Christians were reckon- 
TeftuU. ed inter illidtas factiones^ as appears by TertuUian, among 
^V^^i^* unlawful corporations. The politicians and statesmen were 
all for preserving the laws ; they troubled not themselves 
much about any religion, but only that which was settled 
by law they sought to uphold, because the acting con* 
trary to it might bring some disturbance to tbe civil state. 
There were several laws which the Christians were then 
brought under, and condemned for the breach of. i. 
The law against hetcerice, or conventicles, as they were 
pleased frequently to style the meeting of Christians to- 
gether; thence the places, where the Christians assem- 
bled for worship, were commonly called conventicuU. 
Herald. Jta appellabant loca, saith Heraldus, ubi congregabantvr 
^^/ulaob. CAm^tflwi oraturi, et verbi divini interpretationem accepturi, 
Lit. cic sacras Synaxes habituri. But Elmenhorstius more 
shortly; Conventicula loca sunt ubi Ckristiani congregati 
orare consueverunt. The places, where the Christians did 
Am. Marc, meet and pray toother, were called conventicles. In Basi" 
L xxVii. ^^ Sicinnint ubt rilus Christiani est conventiculum, saith 
a 3. E(L Ammianus Marcellinus; cur immaniter conventiculu diruXt 
lAigd. saith Arnobius ; qui universum populum cum ipso pariter 
^^'^^'^^'conventicuk concremavit, as Lactantius likewise speaks. 
Lacunt. Now the reason of the name was, because the Heathens 
I.T.C. IX. jud^d these assemblies of Christians to be illegal so- 
cieties : for which we are to understand, that in the time 
of the Roman Emperors, when they grew suspicious of 
their own safety, they severely prohibited all those soda* 
litia, or societies and colleges, which were very much in 
use in the Roman Commonwealth^ in imitation of the 
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Irai^i in the cities cyf Greece. These were such societies CHAP, 
of persons which voluntarily confederated together, either ^- 
for some particular desiffn, or for preserving love and - 
friendship among each otner, and thence had their ire* 
quent meetings in common together. Now the more 
uumerous these were, and the more closely they confede- 
rated, the more jealous eye the Roman Emperors had 
upon them, because of some clandestine design which 
they suspected might be carried on for disturbance of the 
public peace in such suspicious meetings. Thence came 
out many particular edicts of the Emperors against all 
such kinds of societies. 

Now when the Christians began to be somewhat nu- 
merous, and had, according to the principles of their reli- 
gion, frequent assemblies for Divine worship, and did 
confederate together by such s}rmbol8, of being washed 
with water, ana eating and drinking together, (which was 
oil the Heathens apprehended by their use of baptism and 
the Lord's supper,) the proconsuls and other magistrates, 
in their several provinces, bring the Christians under these 
edicts, and so punished them for the breach of the laws. 
Which, as appears by Pliny's Epistle to Trajan, was the 
only account on which the wiser Heathens did proceed 
against the Christians ; for we see he troubled not himself 
much about the truth and evidence of Christian religion, 
imt such persons were brought before him, and after he 
had interrogated them whether they were Christians of 
no, several times, if they persisted, he then punished 
them, not so much for their religion, as for their obstinacy 
and gontempt of authority. For so much is implied in 
those words of his, Neque enim dubitabam, qualecunqueiP^in.tisHsL 
essei quodfaterentur, pervicaciam certe, et inflexibilem ofc- *•*•*?• ^7* 
ttinattanem debere puniri : that whatever their religion was, 
iknr obstinacy and disobedience deserved punishment. That 
which the Christians now pleaded for themselves, why 
they should not be reckoned among the factions of the 
people, was that which they gave to Pliny, that all their 
ludt was, (^d essent soliti state die ante tucem convenvr^^ 
carmenque Christo quasi Deo dicere secum invicem ; seque 
Sacramento nan in scelus aUquod obstringere, sed nefurta, 
ne latrocinia, ne adulteria committerenty ne JtdemfaUerenty 
ne depositum appellati abnegarent. That they were wont 
upon their solemn days to meet together for Divine worship, 
mid to. covenant with each other- only for the practice of 
Mose things which were as mttchfor the good of mankind 
as their own, viz. that they woutd not wrong and defraud 
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"' of the law against factions, as de providerUia et modesiia 

TertoUiui. puhlica^ ne civitas in partes sdndereluTj as wisely intended 

A|N>1. c. 38. to prevent seditions, but withal pleads, that the society of 

Christians could not be reckoned inter ilUcitas Jactiones ; 

Id. c. 39. for, saith he, hcec coitio Christianorum merito sane illuniOj 

si illicitis par ; merito damnanda si quis de ea queritur eo 

titulo quo de factionibus querela est. In cujus pemiciem 

aliquando convenimus ? Hoc sumus congregatt quod et dis' 

persi; hoc uniuersi quod et singuli; neminem kedenteSf 

neminem contristantes ; quum probi, quum boni. coeui^f 

quum pit J quum casti consregantur, non est f actio dicenda^ 

sed curia. If, saith he, the societies of Christians were like 

others, there might be some reason to condemn them under 

the head of factions ; but as long as we meet together for no 

man's injury, that, whether divided or assembled, we are 

still the same, that we grieve and injure nobody ; when such 

a company of good men meet together, it is rather a cauncU 

than a faction. 

a. Another law the Christians were brought under, 

was, that against innovations in religion : thence it was 

laid so roucn to the charge of the Christians, that they 

did ^^y irapcLvofjM^ go contrary/ to the established law; as 

Euieb.l.vi. Porphyry said of Origen, because he was a Christian, he 

Hist. (»p. ^^^ XP^S'totvws ^^ xa\ irapawiAcog ; and when he speaks of 

19. * Ammonius revolting from Christianity to Paganism, cvdu; 

'ir^S T^v Ttaroi vofMos woAire/av ftcre^aXsro, he turned to the 

way of life which was agreeable to the established laws* 

Now Christianity was every where looked on as a great 

innovation, insomuch that the Christians were accused to 

Tertallian. be legum, morum, naturce inimici, as enemies to mankind 

Apol. c. 2. ^ ^^11 ^ ^^g laws, because they drew men oflF from that 

way of religion which mankind had generally agreed in. 

Thence iEmilianus, the praefect of Egypt, when he bids 

the Christians return to Paganism, he usc^ these. expres- 

Euseb. sions, en) to kotu <pwnv rpeTstrdai* hicikai^iarhcLi Ss rm vapi 

h^. "Ti.^^'"' '° return to the common sense of mankind, and tofor* 

get what was so much against it, as he supposed Chris« 

tianity to be. When Paul preached at AUiens, his first 

accusation was, that he was a preacher of strange Deities, 

because he preached to them Jesus ana tlie resurrection. 

Actt xvii. ^nd Demetrius at Ephesus knew no such potent argu- 

i » i9» a7. jjjent against Paul, as that his religion destroyed the wor^ 

ship of Diana, whom all Asia and the world worship. So 

that the primitive Christians were then accounted the 

Antipodes to the whole worlds on which account they. 
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Mrere. 8d 'severely dealt with; most commonwealths ob- chap. 
serving the counsel of Mecaenas to Augustus in Dio, to ^* 
be sure to have a watchful eye upon all innovations in 
reli^on, because they tend so much to the disturbance 
of tne civil state. 

3« The law of 8acrileg|e. Thence Lactantius calls their Lactant. 
lawsCanstituiiones SacrUe^ae. Quin etiam sceUratissimO-J-^^^' 
hamidiLe centra pios jura tmpia condiderunt; nam^et con* * ^^^ 
siiiutiones sacrileg^e, et disptUationes jurisperitorum 2e- 
gurUur injustcBj and^ as he tells us, Domitius Ulpianus 
had collected all those rescripta nefaria together, which 
concerned the Christians ; from hence it was Christianity, 
b^ Pfiny, is called amentia; by Tacitus, exiliahilis super-' T^c'tt. An. 
siiiio ; by Suetonius, super stitto nova et malefica ; so much ]: ^^' ^- 44* 
did these three great men agree in condemning the best^^ronc **^ 
xvligion in the world for madness, and new and detestable c. 16. 
superstition: the ground of the great pique was, theP^'^-Ep, 
enmity declared by Christians against the idolatrous tem-^* x.cp.97. 
pies and worship of the Heathens. 

4. The law against treason ; for sometimes they pro- 
ceeded so high, as to accuse the Christians Icbscb 97ta- Tertull. 
juiatis; and thence they are commonly called pub lid ^^^'^'^^* 
6t9SieSf' enemies to all civil government. Which they in- 
ferred from hence : i. Because they would not sacrifice for 
ike Emperor's safety. Idea committimus^ saith Tertullian^ ibid. c. 29. 
in nugestatem imperatorum, quia illos non subjidmus rebus 
suis ; quia nan ludimus de officio salutis eorum, qui earn non 
puiamus in manibus esse plumbatis. The accusation for 
treason lay in their refusing to supplicate the idols for the 
Emperor's welfare. 2. Because they would not swear by 
the Emperor's genius. Thence Saturnius said to the 
Martyr^ Tantum jura per genium Ccesaris nostri ; if he Herald, in 
wonld but swear by the genius of Caesar, he should be J®"""* 
unred. Yet though they refused to swear by the Em- ^ ^' *^' 
peror's gemus, they did not refuse to testify their alle-i 
nance, and to swear by the Emperor's safety. Sed ^/Tertullian. 
funamus, saith TertuUian, sicut non per genios Ccesarum,^P^^'^'^^* 
Ud per sahitem eorum^ quae est august ior onmibus geniis. 
3* Because they would not worship the Emperors as Gods ; 
«4iich was then grown a common custom. Non eTzimibid. c. 33. 
Deufn Imperatorem dicam, vel quia mentiri nescio, vel quia 
ilbm dendere non audeo, vel quia nee ipse se Deum volet 
(fUif ii homo sit, as the same author speaks. Nay, the 
prinutiye Christians were very scrupulous, of calling the 
Ilmperor Dominus^ hoc enim Dei est cognomen^ because^ 
tht name Lord was an attribute of God's, and applied as 
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BOOK his name to him in Scripture. The reason of this scru* 
^^* pulosity was not from any question they made of the so- 
vereignty of Princes, or their obligation to obedience to 
them, (which they are very free in the acknowledgment 
of,) but from a jealousy and just suspicion that something 
of Divine honour might be implied in it, when the adora- 
tion of Princes was grown a custom ; therefore Tertullian, 
Ibid. c. 34. to prevent misunderstandings^ s^th^ Dicam plane Impera^ ^ 
iorem Dominumy sed more communi, sed quando non cogor 
ut Dominum Dei vice dicam. They refused not the name 
in a common sense, but as it implied Divine honour. 

5. Because they would not observe the public festivals 
of the Emperors in the way that others did, which it 
seems were observed with abundance of looseness and 
debauchery by all sorts of persons; and, as Tertullian 
Ibid. c. 35* smartly says^ Malorum 'fnorum licentia pietas erit^et 
iDccasio luxuricB religio deputahiturf Debauchery is ac^ 
counted a piece of loyalty, and intemperance a part of 
religion; which made the Christians rather hazard the 
reputation of their loyalty, than bear a part in so much 
rudeness as was then used ; and thence they abhorred 9& 
Tertull. the solemn spectacles of the Romans. J^ihil est nobiSf 
^* ^^' saith the same author^ dictUy visuj auditu, cum insania drdf 
cum impudicitia theatric cum atrocitate arence, cum xysH 
vanitate. They had nothing to do either with the madness 
of the cirque f or the immodesty of the theatre, or the cruelty 
of the amphitheatre, or the vanity of the public wrestlings. 
We see then what a hard province the Christians hadi 
when so many laws were laid as bird-lime in their way to 
catch them, that it was impossible for them to profess 
themselves Christians, and not to run into a prcemume 
by their laws. And therefore it cannot be conceived that 
many out of affection of novelty should then declare 
themselves Christians, when so great hazards were run 
upon the professing of it. Few soft-spirited men, and 
lovers of their own ease, but would have found some fine 
distinctions and nice evacuations to have reconciled them* 
selves to the i)ublic laws, by such things which the 
primitive Christians so unanimously refused, when tend- 
ing to profaneness or idolatry. And from this discourse 
2 Cor.,x. we cannot but conclude with the Apostle Paul, tliat the 
4» 5- weapons whereby the Apostles and primitive Christians 

encountered the Heathen world, were not fleshly or weak, 
but exceeding strong and powerful ; in that they obtained 
so ^reat a conquest over tne imaginations and carnal rea- 
sonings of men, (which were their strong holds they se- 
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oured themselves in^) as to make them readily to forsake CHAP, 
their Heathen worship, and become cheerful servants to *^- 
Christ. Thus vi^e see the power of the doctrine of Christ, 
which prevailed over the principles of education, though 
backed with pretended antiquity, universality, and esta- 
blishment by civil laws. 

But this will further appear, if we consider that not XXll. 
only the matters of faith were contrary to the principles 
of education, but because many of them seemed incredible 
to men's natural reason, that we cannot think persons 
would be over-forward to believe such things ; every one 
bein^ so ready to take any advantage against a religion 
which did so little flatter corrupt nature, either as to its 
power or capacity, insomuch that those who preached 
this doctrine, declared openly to the world, that such 
persons, who would judge of the Christian doctrine by 
mch principles which mere natural reason did proceed 
Qpon, (such one I suppose it is whom the Apostle calls i Cor. ii. 
4^1x0; owd^ponro;, one that owned nothing but natural ''^' 
-reason whereby to judge of Divine truths,) could not 
entertain matters of faith or of Divine revelation, because 
sil^h things would seem but folly to him that owned no 
higher principle than philosophy, or that did not believe 
any Divine inspiration ; neither can such a one know them^ 
because a Divine revelation is the only way to come to a 
thorough understanding of them ; and a person who doth 
not believe such a Divine revelation, it is impossible he 
should be a competent judge of the truth of the doctrine 
of Christ. So that the only ground of receiving the doc-^ 
trine of the Gospel is upon a Divine revelation, that God 
himself, by his Son and his Apostles, hath revealed these 
deej^ mysteries to the world; on which account it is we 
are bound to receive them, although they go beyond our 
reach and comprehension. But we see generally in the 
Heathen world how few of those did believe the doctrine 
of Christ in comparison, who were the great admirers of 
the philosophy and way of learning which was then cried 
up: the reason was, because Christianity not only con-, 
tained far deeper mysteries than any they were acquainted 
with, but delivered them in such a way of authority ; 
commanding them to believe the doctrine they preached, 
on* the account of the Divine authority of the revealers of 
it« Such a way of proposal of doctrines to the world the 
philosophy of the Greeks was unacquainted with, which 
6n that account they derided, as not being suited to the 
^Xftct method whicn their sciences proceeded in. No 
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BOOK dbubt, had the Apostles come among the Greeks fieri 
'^* iroXXj^ pavTourlaSf with a great deal of pomp and oftentiitiony 
and had fed men*s curiosities with vain and unnecessary 
speculations, they might have had as many foUbvi^ers 
among the Greeks for their sakes^ as Christ had among 
the Jews for the sake of the loaves. But the matters of 
the Gospel being more of inward worth and moment than 
of outward pomp and show, the vain and empty Gre^s 
presently 6nd a quarrel with the manner of proposing 
them ; that they came not in a way of clear demoilstrset- 
tion, but stood so much upon iuith as soon as they Weit 
delivered. Thence Celsus and Galen think they have 
reason enough to reject the laws of Moses and Christ ] 
Grig. cont. because Celsus calls them v^jxou^ ayonroSc/xriff^ Galen, Chns- 
S?d' Dff ^^°^^y ^Tp*^^>' itfctfroiitxrovy that they were such doctrines 
Puis. lib.'ii. which require faith and obedience, without ^ving men'j 
c. 4. reason an account of the things commanded : as though 

the authority of a legblator, sufficiently manifested, were 
not enough to enforce a law, unless a sufficient aocoufit 
were ^iven of the thing required to the purblind reason of 
every mdividual person, acted by passions and private in-* 
terests, as to the justice and equity of it. And so the 
primary obligation on man's part to faith and obedience^ 
must arise not from the evidence of Divine authority, but 
of the thing itself which is revealed, to the most partial 
judgment of every one to whom it is proposed : which 
those who know now short the stock of reason is at the 
best in men, and how easily that which is, is fashioned 
and moulded according to prejudices and interests already 
entertained, will look upon only as a design to comply 
with the carnal desires of men, in that thereby none shall 
be bound to go any further than this blind and corrupted 
guide shall lead them. Now these being the tertii^ on 
which the Gospel of Christ must have expected entertain- 
ment in the Gentile world, how impossible had it been 
ever to have found any success among men, had there not 
been sufficient evidence siven by a power of miracles, 
that, however strange and incredible the doctrine might 
seem, yet it was to be believed, because there was suf- 
ficient means to convince men that it w^ of Divine 
revelation. 
XXlil. Neither were the matters of faith only contrary to the 
inclinations of the world, but so were the precepts Of life, 
or those things in Christianity which concerned practice* 
There are two things which are the main Scope and design 
of Christianity in reference to men's lives^ to take them 
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pfFfrom their sins, and from the world; and of all things CHAP, 
these are they which noen's hearts ar^ so bewitched with. ^^' 
Now the precepts of the Grospel are such which require 
the greatest famiy of heart and life^ which call upon men Matt. v. 8, 
to deny tkemsebfeSy and all ungodliness, and worlaly lusts, i^» 24* 
and to Hue soberly , and righteously, and godly in this pre-'^^^* "* '^' 
Uni world; that all that name the name of Christ must %T\m.\u 
depart from iniquity; that all true Christians must be ^9* 
cleansed from all flthiness of flesh and spirit j and must^^^'^^* 
perfect holiness in the fear of God, And the Gospel en- 
forceth these precepts of holiness with the most terrible de- 
nunciations of the wrath of God on those who disobey 
them I that the Lord Jesus Christ shall he revealed from 2 Thcss. i. 
heaven^ with his mighty angels, in flaming fire^ taking 7» ^' 
vengeance on them that know not God, and that obey not 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ : that the wrath of God is re- Rom. i. 18. 
pealed from heaven ^against all ungodliness and unrighteous* 
ness Of meny who hold the truth in unrighteousness : that i Cor. vi. 
DO persons who live in the habitual practice of any known 9» ^®' 
sin jhall inherit the kingdom of God: that no man should G2\, \v, 20. 
deoeive them with vain words, for because of these t kings ^P^^'^* 
c^mes the wrath of God upon the children of disobedience;^' ' 
that ,men do but vainly flatter themselves, when they seek 
to FeeoncOe unholy lives with the hopes of future happi- 
ness; for without holiness no man shall see the Lord, And Heb. xii. 
then, in reference to the things of this present life, which '^' 
mea busy themselves so much about, the Gospel declares, 
that they who love this world, the love of the Father is not ^ John ii. 
in t/iem; that the friendship of this world is enmity with^^' 
God; and whosoever will ve a friend of the world is anJam. If. 4. 
enemy to God: that Christians must not set their affections ^o^' iii* i> 
on earth, but on the things in heaven; that tlie conversation^^^^ ... 
of true Christians is in heaven ; that we ought not to lay up Matt. vi. 
9ur treasure on earthy but in heaven ; that we must not look 20. 
ai the things which are seen, but at the things which are not * ^'' '^• 
sieen^for the things which are seen are temporal, but the 
things which are not seen are eternal. Now the whole de« 
sign of the doctrine of Christ being to persuade men 
to lead a holy and heavenly life while they are in this 
world, and thereby to be made meet to be partakers of Col i. ra. 
the inheritance with the saints in light, can we think so 
many men, whose hearts were wedded to sin and the 
world, could so suddenly be brought off from both with- 
out a Divine power accompanying that doctrine which 
was .preached to them ? And therefore the Apostle «aith, 
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BOOK lix hrmffyyvofjLM to euo/yeXiov rou Xpirov^ I am not ashamed of 
^' the Gospel of Christ ; i. e. though the Gospel of Christ be 
Rom. i. i6.^^^ o"Iy t^^® mystery, yet I do not by it as the Heathens 
are wont to do with their famous Eleusinian mysteries, 
which were kept so secret by all the mystce and hwiirrm ; 
but, saith he, / know no reason I have to be ashamed ofamj 
thing in the Gospel, that I should labour its concealment to 
advance its veneration; but the more public the Gospel is, 
the more it manifests its power ; for through it God is 
pleased mightily to work, in order to the salvation both 
of Jew and Gentile. And of all the success of the Gospel, 
that upon the hearts and lives of men deserves the greatest 
consideration. 

The great efficacy and power of the Gospel was abun- 
dantly seen in that great alteration which it wrought in all 
those who were the hearty embracers of it. The philo« 
sophers did very frequently and deservedly complain of 
the great inefficacy of all their moral precepts upon the 
minds of men, and[ that by all their instructions, politiora 
non meliora, ingenia Jiu?it, men improved more in know- 
ledge than goodness; btit now Christianity not only 
enforced duties on men with greater power and authority: 
August, de for the Scriptures do, as St. Austin speaks, Non tanquem 
Civit. Dei, ^^ philosophorum concertationibus strepere^ sed tanquam 
^' ex oraculis et Dei nubibus intonare, not make some obstre* 
perous clamours, like those tinkling cymbals the philoso- 
phers, but awe the souls of men with the majesty of that 
God from whom they came. Neither was it only a great 
and empty sound which was heard in the preaching 
of the Gpspel; but when God thundered therein, he 
broke down the stately cedars, and shook the wilderness j 
and made the hinds to calve, (as it is said of thunder, called 
Psal, xxix. the voice of the Lord in Scripture 5) he humbled the pride 
5> 8, 9- of men, unsettled the Gentile world from its former foun- 
dations, and wrought great alterations on all those who 
hearkened to it. The whole design of the Gospel is 
couched in those words, which St. Paul tells us were 
spoken to him by Christ himself when he appointed him 
Acts xxvi. to be an Apostle, to open merCs eyes, and to turn them from 
■^' darkness to ligh(, and from the power of Satan unto God, 

that they may receive forgiveness of sins, and inheritance 
among them which were sanctified by faith in Christ. 
And the efficacy of this doctrine, in order to these great 
ends, was abundantly seen in the preaching of that Apo- 
stle, who was so instrumental in converting the world to 
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piety and sobriety, as well as to the doctrine of Christ. CHAP. 
What strange persons were the Corinthians before they ^^• 
became Christians ! For when the Apostle had enume- ' 

rated many of the vilest persons of the world, he presently 
adds. And such were some of you : but ye are washed, but 1 Cor. vi. 
ye are sanctified, but ye are justified in the name of the^^> "• 
Lord Jesus J and by the Spirit of our God. The more dan- 
gerous the distemper is, the more malignant its nature ; 
the more inveterate its continuance, the greater the efficacy 
of the remedy which works a cure of it. The power of 
grace is the more seen in conversion, the greater the sins 
have been before it. It is an easy matter in comparison 
to remove a disease at its first onset, of what it is to cure 
it when it becomes chronical. The power of the Gospel 
wrought upon all sorts and kinds of persons, to manifest 
to the world there was no distemper of men's souls so 
great, but there was a possibility of a remedy for it ; and 
not only so, but pregnant and visible instances were given 
of the power and efficacy of it. For they themselves shew i Thess.i. 
ofus^ saith the Apostle, what manner of entering in we had9» io» 
among you, and how ye turned to God from idols to serve 
the living and tru£ God, and to wait for his Son from heaven, 
whom he raised from the dead, even Jesus, tuhich delivered 
us from the wrath to come. Now that which manifests 
the exceeding great power and excellency of the Gospel, 
was, that it not only turned men from one way of wor- 
ship to another, which is a matter of no great difficulty, 
but that it turned men together with that from their lusts 
and sensuality to a holy and unblameable life. For men 
being more in love with their sins than with their opi- 
nions, it must needs be a greater power which draws 
men from the practice of habitual sins, than that which 
only makes them change their opinions, or alter the way 
^f worship they were brought up in. This is that which 
X^rigen, throughout his books against Celsus, triumphs in Origen 
aa.ue most signal evidence of a Divine power in the doc- cont. Ccl- 
trine of Christ, that it wrought so great an alteration *"^g* ^g"* 
on all that truly embraced it ; that of vicious, debauched, \(^^ j/p^ l^, 
and dissolute, it made them temperate, sober, and reli- 
gious, OTi TOffOUTtff av^poiTrovs Iwifpe^g* am rrig ^v(rs(ii)§ twv 
'XeuLasv, iyc) rov xara <p6(nv jxera <roD^po<r6vrig xa) roov XotTrcuv aperwv 
filof. The doctrine of Christ did convert the most wicked 
persons who embraced it, from all their debaucheries, to 
q life most suitable to nature and reason, and to the practice 
of all virtues. Therefore certainly the Gospel could not 
want that commendation among Ml ingenuous moralists, 
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so OK that it was the inost excellent instrument in the world to 
"' reform the lives of men, and to promote real goodness in 
it, when they could not but take notice of so many per- 
sons continually so brought offlrom their follies and vain 
conversations to a life serious, sober, and unblameable; 
nay, and some of the Christians were of so much integrity 
and goodness, that their greatest enemies were forced 
to say, that their only fault was that they were Chris- 
tians. Boftus vir Cajus Sejus, tantum quod CkrisHanus; a 
very good many only a Christian. But one would think 
this should have made them have a higher opinion of 
Christianity, when it did so suddenly make so many good 
men in the world; especially when this power was so 
manifest on such persons, who were supposed uncapable 
of being reformed by philosophy, young, illiterate, and 
mean-spirited persons ; therefore it may be justly sup- 
posed that it was not by the strength of their own reasoti 
that this alteration was wrought within them, but by that 
Divine Power which was able to tame the most unnily, to 
instruct the most ignorant, to raise up the most sordid 
persons to such a generous temper, as to slight the good 
things of this life in comparison with those to come. 
And so remarkable was the difference of life then between 
those who were Christians and those who were not, (as 
there is still between true Christians and mere pretenders,) 
Origen that Origen dares Celsus to compare them m point of 
sum r Hi. morality with any other societies in the world. Ai yao 
p. 128. roD ^ss Xptg-m fj^oL^rjTev^sia'ou ffxxX)}0'/ai, cvvt^ira^ofAevat Tal$ art 
TToipoix.Sa'i hvjfjLoov exxAv}(ri0ti^, cog ^oor^pe^ flo'iv Iv xofffMo* rig yag 

ovK ay OfjLoKoyYiaai xou T8^ X^'^P^^ '''^ ^^^ '^^ 6xxA)}(ri0(^, xeu 
cuyxplo'n /SeAliOVfiov hXaTleg, croXAa)v xpeirlovg 'rvfyavetv litiv ev TOij 
h^fjLoig lxxX)](ricuv ; for the Churches of God, which are dis" 
cipled to Christy being compared with other societiesy shine 
among them like lights in the world. For who can but con- 
fessy that even the wwser part of the Christian Churches ex- 
ceeds the best of the popular assemblies ? For, as he goes on, 
the Church of God which is at Athens y that is vpuela tij xd 
evfu^^Cy very quiet and peaceable, because it seeks to approve 
itself to God ; but the popular assembly at Athensy that 
is srouriw^c, seditious and quarrelsome y and in nothing com^- 
parable to the Church of God there. So it is if we compare 
the Churches of Corinth and Alexandria with the assemblies 
of the people there. So that any candid enquirer after 
truth will exceedingly wonder (how such fair islands 
should appear nantes in gurgite vasto, in the midst of such 
a sea of wickedness as was in those cities) how these 
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Cburdies of Grod should be planted in such rude and CHAP, 
proimne places. So the same author goes on to compare ^^« 
the Church's senate with that of the cities ; the Church's 
officers with theirs ; and appeals to themselves, that even 
those among them who were most lukewarm in their 
office, did yet far exceed all the city magistrates in all 
manner of virtues. From whence he rationally con* 
eludes, SI Ss ravtt STa>$ ^01, vaos oux tuAoyoy jxev yojut/^tiy nregiid. p. 129. 
VoD 'Ii}(ro5, TOVMJrx ovpicreei hhvvfjfuivOf on oux ^ Tu;^«(ra ^uiry^^ 
19V iv ttdr^ ; If these things be so, how can it but be most 
rational to adore the divinity of Jesus, who was able to ac- 
xomplish such great things ; and that not upon one or two, 
but upon such sreat multitudes as were then converted to 
the Ckristia^i faith ? We read of one Phaedon and one 
Polemon brought from their debaucheries by Socrates 
and Xenocrates ; but what are these compared with those 
wiiO: were turned from their sins to God by the Gospel of 
Christ 1 xeu 'srupk fth ro7; ^EXXijo-iv, b1$ nq ^af^oov xa) ovx oldot si Origen. 
itinpos, xm «If tJoXif/MV, f/LsroiSaXivTss iaii a<rwra xa) ju.a^d)}po* cont. Cels. 
rar8 /3itf, i^iAo<r^<pi}cray* mof^ tk too 'Ii}(rou « fi^ivoi roVs 01 Sw^axflt, '* ^* P' ^^" 
tiAX' kH sea) wo\Koifir?iavlss, &c. the twelve Apostles were btit 
ihe fir^t-fruits of that plentiful harvest of converts which 
followed afterwards. And although Celsus (like an £pi- 
jcurean) seems to deny the possibility of any such thing as 
conversion, because customary sins become a second na- 
ture, that no punishments can reform them; yet, saith Id. l. iii. 
Origen, herein he not only contradicts us Christians, but all^' '5^- 
$uch as were yiwalcog (piXofro^fravreg, who owned any gene"- 
Ttms principles of philosophy, and did not despair of re^ 
covering virtue, as a thing feasible by human nature; and 
gives instances, ad hominem, to prove the possibility of 
the thing from the ancient heroes, Hercules and Ulysses, 
jrom the two philosophers, Socrates and Mu8oniu3, and 
the two famous converts to philosophy, Phasdon and 
Polemon : but yet, saith he, these are not so much to be 
wfnsdered at, that the eloquence aad reason of the philosor 
phers should prevail on some very few persons, but that the 
mean and contemptible language of the Apostles should con- 
vert such multitudes from intemperance to sobriety, from 
injustice to fair-dealing, from cowardice to the highest con^ 
stancy, yea so great as to lay down their lives for the sake 
■iff virtue : How can we but admire so divine a power as was 
seen in it P And therefore, saith he, we conclude, ?t* t«J d«/a) W. l. iii. 
kiSym ofAsl^M xaxioLV futnatxrourav ig-iv s fjLOVov o^x SSvfutov, &KKoi^' '5^* 
Ke&i4 wotvu ;^0(XsTriy, that it is so far from being impossible, 
ithatitisjnot at all difficult for eonupt nature to be <fhanged 
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BOOK by the Word of God. Lactantius excellently manifests, 
"• that philosophy could never do so much good in the 
Lactant. de^^i*!^ ^ Christianity did, because that was not suited at 
FkU. Sap. all to common capacities, and did require so much skill 
L Ui. c. af. in (de arts to prepare men for it, which it is imposubie 
all should be well skilled in, which yet are ''as capable 
of being happy as any others are. And how inefficacious 
the precepts of philosophy were, appears by the philoso- 
phers themselves, who were far from having command by 
them over their masterless passions, and were fain some- 
times to confess that nature was too headstrong to be 
kept in by such weak reins as the precepts of philosophy 
Cap. 26. were : but^ saith he, what great commaiid Divine precepts 
have upon the souls of men, daily experience skews. Da m- 
hi virum qui sit iracundusj maledicus, effrcenatus; paucisH" 
mis Dei verbis^ tarn placidum quam ovem reddam. Da 
cupidumj avarum, tenacem ; Jam tibi eum liberalem daboj 
et peamiam suam plenis mambus largientem. Da timidum 
doloris ac mortis ; jam cruces^ et ignes, taurum contemned 
Da libidinosum, aiulterum, ganionem ; jam sobriumy cos- 
tum, continentem videbis. Da crudelem, et sanguinis appe^ 
ientem; jam in veram clementiam furor illenmtabiiur. Da, 
injustum, insipientem^ peccatorem; continuo et aequus, et 
prudensj et innocens ertt. In which words that elegant 
writer doth, by a rhetorical scheme, set out the remark- 
able alteration which was in any who became true Chris- 
tians, that although they were passionate, covetous, fear- 
ful, lustful, cruel, unjust, vicious; yet upon their being 
Christians, they became mild, liberal, courageous, tempe- 
rate, merciful, just, and unblameable, which never any 
were brought to by mere philosophy; which rather 
teacheth the art of concealing vices, than of healing 
them. But now when Christianity was so efTectual in 
the cure of those distempers, which philosophy gave 
over as beyond its skill and power, when it cured them 
with so great success, and that not in a Paracelsian way, 
for them to relapse afterwards with greater violence, but 
it did so thoroughly unsettle the jomes morbi, that it 
should never gather to so great a head a^ain ; doth not 
this argue a power more than philosophical, and that 
could be no less than Divine power which tended so 
much to reform the world, and to promote true good- 
ness in it. 
XXIV. Thus we have considered the contrariety of the doctrine 
of Christ to men's natural inclinations, and yet the strange 
success it had in the world, which in the last place will 
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appear yet more strange, when we add the almost con- CHAP. 
ttmud opposition it met with from worldly power and policy. ^^' 
•Had it been possible for a cunningly devised fable, or any 
mere contrivance of impostors, to have prevailed in the 
world, when the most potent and subtle persons bent 
their whole wits and designs for suppressing it ? What- 
ever it were in others, we are sure of some of the Roman 
Emperors, as Julian and Dioclesian, that it was their 
master-design to root out and abolish Christianity; and 
was it only the subtlety of the Christians which made 
these persons give over their work in despair of accom- 
plishing it ? If the Christians were such subtle men, 
whence came all their enemies to agree in one common 
calumny, that they were a company of poor, weak, igno* 
rant, inconsiderable men ? And if they were so, how came 
it to pass that by their power and wisdom they could 
never exterminate these persons, but as they cut them 
down they grew up the faster, and multiplied by their 
subtraction of them ? There was something then certainly 
.peculiar in Christianity from all other doctrines, that 
It not only was not advanced by any civil power, but 
it got ground by the opposition it met with in the world. 
And therefore it is an observable circumstance, that the 
ihrst Christian Emperor, (who acted as Emperor for Chris- 
tianity,) viz. Constantine, (for otherwise I know what 
may be said for Philippus,) did not appear in the world 
till Christianity had spread itself over most parts of the 
habitable world ; God thereby letting us see, that though 
the civil power, when become Christian, might be very 
useful for protecting Christianity, yet that he stood in no 
need at all of it as to the propagation of it abroad in the 
world. But we see it was quite otherwise in that religion 
which had Mars its ascendant, viz. Mahometism, for, like 
Paracelsus's daemon, it always sate upon the pummel 
of the sword, and made its way in uie world merely 
by force and violence ; and as its first constitution had 
much of blood in it, so by it hath it been fed and nou- 
rished ever since. But it was quite otherwise with the 
Christian religion: it never thrived better than in the 
most barren places, nor triumphed more than when it 
suiTered most ; nor spread itself further than when it en- 
countered the greatest opposition : because therein was 
seen the great force and efficacy of the doctrine of Christ, 
that it bore up men's spirits under the greatest miseries 
. pf life, and made them with cheerfulness to undergo the 
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through a great part of the world besides^ and converted CHAP. 
Innumerable company of souls to the true worship and ^^' 
ice of God. Thus we have now manifested^ from all " 
circumstances of the propagation of the doctrine 
Uhrist, what evidence tnere was of a Divine power 
>mpanying of it, and how useful the first miracles 
s in order to it. 
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CHAP. X. 

The Difference of true Miracles from fklse. 

I. ne Unreasonableness of rejecting the Evidence from Mirackit 
because of Impostors. That there are certain Rules of disHin- 
guishiiig true Miracles from false, and divine from diaboUcal, 
proved from God's Intention in giving a Power of Miracles, and 
the Providence of God in the World, II. 7%e Inconvenience of 
taking away the rational Grounds of Faith, and placing U en 
Self -evidence. Of the Self evidence of the Scriptures, and the 
Insufficiency of that for resolving the Question aJbout the Juthih' 
rity of the Scriptures. III. Of the pretended Miracles oflm^ 
pastors and faUe Christs ; as Barchochebas^ David el-Dmd, 
and others. IV. Tlie Rules wherry to judge true Miracles from 
false, I . True Divine Miracles are wrought to confirm a Di* 
vine Testimony. V. No Miracles necessary for the certcan Conr 
veyance of a Divine Testimony: proved from the Evidences thai 
the Scriptures could not be corrupted. VI. 2. No Miracles dir 
vine which contradict Divine Revelation. Of Popish Miracles, 
VII. 3. Divine Miracles leave Divine Effects on those who be- 
lieve them. Of the Miracles of Simon Magus. VIII. 4. Di' 
vine Miracles tend to the Overthrow of the DeviVs Power in the 
World : the Antipathy of the Doctrine of Christ to the Devits 
Design in the World. IX. 5. The Distinction of true Miracles 
from others, from the Circumstances and Manner of their Opera- 
tion. The Miracles of Christ compared with those of the Hea- 
then Gods. X. 6, God makes it evident to aU impartial Judg- 
ments, that Divine Miracles exceed created Power. This mani- 
fested from the unparalleled Miracles of Moses and our Saviour. 
From all which the rational Evidence of Divine Revelation ut 
manifested, as to the Persons whom God employs to teach the 
World. 

BOOK xlAVING thus far stated the cases wherein miracles 
may justly be expected as a rational evidence of Divine 
L authority in the persons whom God employs by way of 
peculiar message to the world, and in the prosecution of 
> this discourse manifested the evidences of Divine autho- 
rity in Moses and the prophets, and in our Saviour and 
his Apostles; the only remaining question concerning 
this subject, is, How we may certainly distinguish true and 
real miracles from suck as are only pretended and counter* 
feit P For it being as evident that there have been impos- 
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tures and delusions in the world as real miracles, the CHAP^ 
minds of men will be wholly to seek when to rely npon ^- 
the evidence of miracles as an argument of Divine au- 
thority in those persons who do them, unless a way be 
found out to distinguish them from each other. But if 
we can make it appear, that, unless men through weak- 
ness of judgment or incogitancy deceive themselves, they 
may have certain evidence of the truth of miracles, then 
there can be nothing wanting as to the establishment of 
their minds in the truth of that doctrine which is confirmed 
by them. There hath been nothing which hath made men 
of better affections than understandings, so ready to sus- 
pect the strength of the evidence from miracles concern- 
ing Divine testimony, as the multitude of impostures in 
the world under the name of miracles, and that the Scrip- 
ture itself tells us we must not hearken to such as come 
with lying wonders. But may we not therefore safely 
rely on such miracles, which we have certain evidence 
could not be wrought but by Divine power, because for- 
sooth the Devil may sometimes abuse the ignorance and 
credulity of unwary men ? Or is it because the Scripture 
forbids us to believe such as should come with a pretence 
of miracles, therefore we cannot rely on the miracles of 
Christ himself? Which is as much as to say, because the 
Scripture tells us that we must not believe every spirit, 
therefore we must believe none at all; or because we 
must not entertain any other doctrine beside the Gospel, 
therefore we have no reason to believe that. For the 
ground whereby we are assured by the Scriptures that 
the testimony of Christ was divine, and therefore his 
doctrine true, is because it was confirmed by sueh mi-* 
racles as he did ; now if that argument were insufficient, 
which the Scriptures tell us was the great evidence of 
Christ's being sent from God, we cannot give ourselves a 
sufficient account in point of evidence, on which we be- 
lieve the doctrine of the Gospel to be true and divine. 
But the only rational pretence of any scruple in this case, 
must be a supposed uncertainty in our rules of judging 
concerning the nature of miracles ; for if there be no cer- 
tain KpiTYjpM, or notes of difference, whereby to know Di- 
vine miracles from delusions of senses and the impostures 
of the Devil, I must confess, that there is an apparent in- 
sufficiency in the evidence from miracles : but if there be 
any certain rules of proceeding in this case, we are to 
blame nothing but our incredulity, if we be not satisfied 
by them. For the full clearing of this, I shall 6rnt make 
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BOOK ii appear that there may be certain evideMce foutid out 
II- whereby we may know true miracles from Jalscj and divme 
from atabolical; and, secondly, enquire into those things 
which are the main notes of difference between them, FiiBt, 
That there may be certain evidence whereby to know the 
truth of miractes, I speak not of the diflferenoe, ex parte 
rei, between miracles and those called wonders, as that 
the one exceeds the power of created agents, and the 
other doth not ; for this leaves the enquirer as far to seek 
for satisfaction as ever; for grantine that a Divine power 
is seen in one, and not in the other, be must needs be stiU 
dissatisfied, unless it can be made evident to him, that 
such things are from Divine power, and others cannot be. 
Now the main distinction being placed here in the na^ 
tures of the things abstractedly considered, and not aa 
they bear any evidence to our understandings, instead of 
resolving doubts, it increaseth more ; for, as for instance, 
in the case of the magicians' rods turning into serpenta as 
well as Moses's, what satisfaction could this yield to any 
spectator, to tell him, that in the one there was a Divine 

Jower, and not in the other, unless it were made ajqiear 
y some evidence from the thing, that the one was a 
mere imposture, and the other a real alteration in the 
thing itself? I take it then for granted, that no general 
discourses, concerning the formal diflferenoe of miracles 
and wonders considered in themselves, can aflbrd any 
rational satisfaction to an inquisitive mind; that which 
alone is able to give it, must be something which may be 
discerned by any judicious and considerative person. And 
that God never gives to any a power of miracles, but he 
gives some such ground of satisfaction concerning them, 
wUl appear upon these two considerations. 

1. From God^s intention in giving to any this power of 
doing miracles. We have largely made it manifest that 
the end of true miracles is to be a confirmation to the 
world of the Divine commission of the persons who 
have it, and that the testimony is Divine which is con- 
firmed by it. Now if there oe no way to know when 
miracles are true or false, this power is to no purpose at 
all; for men are as much to seek for satisfaction, as if 
there had been no such things at all. Therefore if men 
are bound to believe a Divme testimony, and to rely on 
the miracles wrought by the persons bringing it, as an 
evidence of it they must have some assurance that these 
miracles could not come from any but a Divine power. 

2. From the providence of God in the world; which if 
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we owUf we cannot imagine that God should pennit the c H a K 
Devi], whose only design is to ruin mankind^ to abuse ^- 
the credulity of the world so far^ as to have his lying 
wonders pass uncontrolled; which they must do, if no- 
thing can be found out as a certain difference between 
such things as are only of diabolical, and such as are of 
Divine power. If then it may be discovered that there is a 
malignant spirit which acts m the world, and doth produce 
strange things, either we must impute all strange things 
to him, which must be to attribute to him an infinite 
power, or else that there is a Beins infinitely perfect, 
which crosseth this malignant spirit m his designs ; and 
if ao, we cannot imagine he should suffer him to usurp 
io much, tyranny over the minds of men, as to make 
those things pass in the more sober and inquisitive 
port of the world for Divine miracles, which were only 
counterfeits and impostures. If then the providence of 
God be so deeply engaged in the discovering the designs 
of Satan, there must be some means of this discovery ; 
and that means can be supposed to be no other in this 
case, but some rational and satisfactory evidence, whereby 
we may know when strange and miraculous things are 
done by Satan to deceive men, and when by a Divine 
power to confirm a Divine testimony. 

But how is it possible, say some, that miracles should ii. 
be any eround on which to believe a testimony Divine, 
when Cnrist himself hath told us, that there shall arise Matt. ixiv. 
false ChristSf and false prophets j and shall shew great signs 24* 
and wonders; insomuch that, if it were possible, they 
should deceive the very elect P And the Apostle tells us, 
that the coming of Antichrist will be with all power, and zThas. ii. 
signs, and lying wonders. How then can we fix on mi- ^' 
racles as an evidence of Divine testimony, when we see 
they are common to good and bad men, and may seal in- 
differently either truth or falsehood ? To this I reply, 

1. Men are guilty of doing no small disservice to the 
doctrine of Christ, when upon such weak and frivolous 
pretences they give so great an advantage to infidelity, as 
to call in question the validity of that which yielded so 
ample a testimony to the truth of Christian religion. 
For if once the rational grounds, on which we believe the 
doctrine of Christ to be true and divine, be taken away, 
BXid the whole evidence of the truth of it be laid on thin^ 
not only derided by men of atheistical spirits, but m 
themselves such as cannot be discerned or judged of by 
any but themselves, upon what grounds can we proceed to 

VOL. I. X 
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BOOK convince an unbeliever that the doctrine which we believe 
"' is true? If ther tell him, that as light and fire manifest 
themselves^ so doth the doctrine of the Scripture to thoee 
who believe it ; it will be soon replied, that self-evidence 
in a matter of faith can imply nothing but either a fim 
persuasion of the mind concerning the thing propounded, 
or else that there are such clear evidences in the thiug it- 
self, that none who freely use their reason can deny it 
The first can be no argument to any other [>er8on, any 
further than the authority of the person, who declares it 
to have such self-evidence to him, doth extend itself over 
the mind of the other; and to one's self it seems a strangt 
way of arguing, / believe the Scriptures because they art 
true, and they are true because I believe them; for aelf-eW- 
deoce implies so much, if by it be meant the persuasioB 
of the mind that the thinff is true : but if by self-evidepce 
be further meant such clear evidence in the matter pio- 
pounded, that all who do consider it must believe it^I 
then further enquire, whether this evidence doth lie ui 
the naked proposal of the things to the understandii^; 
and if so, then every one who assents to this propositioD, 
that the whole is greater than the part, must likewiie 
assent to this, that the Scripture is the word of God; or 
whether doth the evidence lie, not in the naked propossl, 
but in the efficacy of the Spirit of God on the minds of 
those to whom it is propounded. Then, i. The self^evi* 
dence is taken off from the written word, which was the 
object, and removed to a quite different thing, which is 
the efficient cause, a. Wnether then any persons, who 
want this efficacious operation of the Spirit of God, are or 
can be bound to believe the Scripture to be God's word ? 
If they are bound, the duty must be propounded in sueh 
a way as may be sufficient to convince them that it is 
their duty ; but if all the evidence of the truth of the 
Scripture lie on this testimony of the Spirit, then such as 
want this can have none at all. But if, lastly, by this 
self-evidence be meant suph an impress of God's autJbo- 
rity oti the Scriptures, that any who consider them as 
they ought, cannot but discern, I still further enquire^ 
whether this impress lies in the positive a^ertions in 
Scripture that they are from God, and that cannot be, 
unless it be made appear to be impossible that any writ- 
ing should pretend to be from God when it is not ; or 
else in the written books of Scripture, and then let it be 
made appear that any one, merely by the evidence of the 
writings themselves, without any further arguments, can 
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{irotibunce the Proverbs to be the word of God, abd not CUMK 
the book of Wisdom ; and Ecclesiastes to be divinely in* ^» 
•pired, and not Ecclediasticus ; or else the 6elf-eVidenoe 
hraat be in the excellency of the matters which are re- 
vealed in Scripture : but this still falls very short of re- 
solving wrhoUy the question, whether the Scripture be the 
word of Godf For the utmost that this can reach to is> 
that the things contained in Scripture are of so high and 
eitceUent a nature, that we cannot conceive that any oth^r 
should be the author of them but God himself. All 
wUch being granted, I am as far to seek as ever what 
grounds I have to believe that those particular writings, 
which we call the Scripture, are the word of God, or that 
God did immediately employ such and such persons to 
write such and such books. For I may believe the sub- 
stance of the doctrine to b^ of Gtod, and yet not believe 
tbe books wherein it is contained to be a Divine and in- 
finUrble testimony ; as is evident in the many excellent de^ 
votiofial books which are in tbe world. 

Biit yet farther : if tbe only ground on which we are 
to believe a doctrine Divine, be the self-evidencing light 
aad power of it, then I suppose there was the same 
gixx2«d of believing a Divine testimony, when the doc- 
Irifie was declared, without writing, by the first preachers 
of it. So that by this method of proceeding, the ground 
of bdieving Chnst to be sent as the Messias sent from 
God, must be wholly and solely resolved into this, that 
there vras so much self-evidenoe in thi» proposition ut-* 
tered by Christ, I am the liglU of the world, that all the 
Jews md been bound to- hav^ believed htm sent ftosi 
Giod^ (for light manifests itself,) although our Saviour 
kad never done any one miracle to make it appear that he 
from God. And we cannot but charge our Saviour, 

i this account, with being at a very unnecessary expence 
Qpim. tbe world in doing so many miracles, when the 
bttie naked afiirmatiou that he was the Messias had been 
•vffident to have convinced the whole world. But is it 
eoneeivable, then, upon what account our Saviour should 
kty so much force on the miracles done by himself, in 
oraar to the proving his testimony to be Divine, that he 
siHtk kimself, that he had a greater witness than that^ of loYin v. 36. 
Jokmj (who yet doubtless ha^ self-evidencing light going 
along with bis doctrine too ;) for the works which the Fa^ 
$her httih given me to finish ; the same works that I do^ 
tear wUhe»rffne, that the Father hath sent me. Can any 
* ' be more plain, ^n* have greater self^evidence in it, 

X 2 
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BOOK than that our Saviour in these words doth lay the evidence 
>^' of his Divine testimony upon the miracles which he 
wrought, which on that account he so often appeals to, 
JohDz. 25, on this very reason, because they bear witness ofktfn; and 
38. ziT. II. j^ f/^gy would not believe him on his oum testimony, vet 
'^' ^' they ought to believe him for his works* sakef Doth all this 
now amount only to a removing of prejudices from the 
person of Christ? which yet, accordm^ to the tenor of 
the objection we are considering of, it is impossible the 
power of miracles should do, if these miracles may be so 
far done or counterfeited by false Christs, that we can 
have no certain evidence to distinguish the one from the 
other. 
HI Which the objection pretends; and was the great thing 

wherein Celsus the Epicurean triumphed so much, that 
Christ should foretell that others should come and do mka* 
cles which they must not hearken /o; and thence would 
infer, as from Christ's own confession, that miracles have 
Origen in them ouSev delovy nothing Divine but what may be done by 
cont. Ccls. wicked men : %6os Sv ou trxir^tov &fin twv oj^w Ifywf rJf fuv 
*^*^ ^^hyxi^ 8ff, yaijra; ^ffwhoLi; Is it not a wretched tkingy 
saith he, that from the same works one should be acctnmied 
a God, and others deceivers P Whereby those who would 
invalidate "the aimiment from miracles, may take notice 
' how finely the^ rail in with one of the most bitter ene- 
mies of Christian religion, and make use of the same ar- 
^ments which he did ; and therefore Origen's reply to 
him will reach them too. For, saith he, our Saviour, in 
those words of his, doth not bid men beware in general of 
such as did miracles, aX>! euro rod toi^ afoyopeiowm kawnss 
slvai roy Xpirrov rS 0ff«, xa) ireipa>jxevoi; 9m^ riwSy fetrrcuruov Wfi^ 
katrrovs mer^ifav rou^ 'Iijo-oD fut^rfrag* but bids them beware 
of that when men gave themselves out to be the true Christ 
the Son of God, and endeavour to draw Christ's disciples 
from him, by some mere appearances instead of miracles, 
I'herefore Christ being evidently made appear to be the 
Son of God, by the powerful and uncontrolled miracles 
• which he wrought, what pretence of reason could there 
be to hearken to any who gave themselves out to be 
Christs, merely from some strange wonders which they 
wrought ? And from hence, as be further observes, may 
be justly inferred, contrary to what Celsus imagined, that 
there was certainly an evidence of Divine power in mi- 
racles, when these false Christs gave themselves out to be 
Christs, merely from the supposal that they had this 
power of doing miracles. And so it is evident in all the 
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false Christs which have appeared, they Have made this CHAP, 
their g;reat pretence, that they did many signs and won- J^- 
ders; which God mieht justly permit them to do, to 
punish the great infidelity of the Jews, who would not 
believe in Christ, notwithstanding those frequent and ap- 
parent miracles which he did, which did infinitely tran- 
scend those of any such pretenders. Such among |the 
Jews were Jonathas, who after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, as Josephus tells us, drew many of the people into 
the wilderness of Cyrene, (TJifj^eia xa) fwrfixiera. $s/|fiy xnci^ 
o^fifAtvogj promising to shew them many prodigies and 
•strange appearances. Not long after, in the times of 
Adrian, appeared that famous blading star, Barchochebas, 
who not only portended, but brought so much mischief 
upon the Jews. His pretence w^as, that he vomited flames; 
and so he did, such as consumed himself and his follow- 
ers. After him many other impostors arose in Egypt, 
Cyprus, and Crete; who all went upon the same pretence 
of doing miracles. In latter times, the famous impostor 
was David el-David ; whose story is thus briefly reported 
by David Ganz : David el- David pretended to be the trueTtttaoMeh. 
MessiaSf and rebelled against the kins of Persia ; and didj^^^»"* 
many signs and prodigies before the Jews and the king of ^^* > 
Persia. At last his head was cut off, and the Jews fined an 
hundred talents of gold. In the epistle of Ram bam, or R. 
Moses Maimon. it is said, that the king of Persia desired 
of him a sign; and he told him that he should cut off his 
Aeadf and he would rise asain^ (which he cunningly desired, ' 
to avoid being tormented ;) which the king was resolved to 
try J and accordingly executed him : but I suppose his re- 
surrection and Manomet's will be both in one day ; al- 
though Maimonides tells us some of the Jews are yet such V. Ep. 
fools as to expect his resurrection. Several other impostors f?""®°''" 
Maimonides mentions in his Epistle de Australi Regione. et^zcm!^ 
One, who pretended^ to be the Messias, because he cured Dtv. 
himself of the leprosy in a nieht. Several others he men- 
tions in Spain, France, and other parts; and the issue of 
them all was only a further aggravation of the miseries 
and captivities of the poor Jews, who were so credulous 
in following impostors; and yet such strange infidels 
where there were plain and undoubted miracles to per- 
suade them to believe in our blessed Saviour as the true 
Messias. We freely grant, then, that many pretended 
miracles may be done in the world, to deceive men with ; 
but doth it hence follow, that either there are no true mi- 
racles done in the world, or that there are no certain rules 
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BOOK to distinguish the one from the other ? But as Origen yet 
^' further replies to Celsus, as a wolf doth very much rt- 
semble a dog, yet they are not of the same kind ; nor a 
turtle-dove and a pigeon ; so that which is produced by 
a Divine power is not of the same nature with that which 
is produced by magic: but as he argues, 1$ it possible that 
there should be only deceits in the world and magictd operas 
tionst And can tnere be no true miracles at all wrought i 
Is human nature only capable of impostures ? or can nms 
work miracles but devils P Where there is a worscy then 
may be a better; and so from the impostures and counter'^ 
feits we may infer that there are true miracles wrought by a 
Divine tower ; otherwise it were all one as to say there are 
counterfeits, but no jewels; or there are sophisms atidpara^ 
logismsy but no legitimate demonstrations. If then there be 
such deceits, there are true miracles too ; all the business is 
fie^curavKTfJiivaof rob^ iiFoiyye?J<d(t,ivoug rag IwifMtg ifrrtf^iiy, 
strictly find severely to examine the pretenders to them^ and 
that Jrom the life and manners of those that do them, and 
from the effects and consequents of them, whether they do 
good or hurt in the world, whether they correct men^s man- 
ners, or bring men to goodness, holiness, and truth ; and on 
this account we are neither to reject all miracles, nor em^ 
brace all pretences^ but carefully and prudently examine 
the rational evidences, wherevy those which are true and Dt» 
vine may be known from suck as are counterfeit and dia^ 
bolicaL 
IV. And this now leads us to the main subject of this chap- 

ter, viz. what rules we have to proceed by, in judging mira^ 
cles to be true or false; which may be these folR>wmg. 

1 . Trtte Divine miracles are wrought in eofifirmation of 
some Divine testimony. Because we have manifested by 
all the precedent discourse, that the intention of miracles 
is to seal some Divine revelation ; therefore if God should 
work miracles when no Divine testimony is to be con- 
firmed, God would set the broad seal of heaven to a 
blank. If it be said no, because it will witness to us now 
the truth of that testimQW which was delivered so many 
ages since; I answer, i. The truth of that testimony was 
sufficiently sealed at the time of the delivery of it, and is 
conveyed down in a certain way to us. Is it not sufficient 
that the charter of a corporation had the prince's broad 
seal in the time of the giving of it, but that every sucoes- 
sion of men in that corporation must have a new broad 
seal, or else they ought to question their patent ? What 
ground can there be for that^ when the original seal and 
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patent is preserved, and is certainly conveyed down from CH aK 
aj^e to age ? So, I say, it is as to us* God's grand charter ^' 
oi grace and mercy to the world, through Jesus Christ, 
was sealed by Divine miracles, at the delivery of it to the 
world; the original patent, viz. the Scriptures, wherein 
the charter is contained, is conveyed in a most certain 
nMmner to us ; to this patent the seal is annexed, and in 
k are contained those undoubted miracles which were 
wrought in confirmation of it ; so that a new sealing of 
this patent is wholly needless, unless we have some cause 
of suspicion that the original patent itself were lost, or 
the first sealing was not true. If the latter, then Chris- 
tian religion b not true, if the miracles wrought for coq* 
firmation of it were ialse ; because the truth of it depends 
so much on the verity and divinity of the miracles which 
were then wrought. If the first be suspected, viz. the 
certain conveyance of the patent, viz. the Scriptures, spene 
certun grounds of such a suspicion must be discovered in 
a matter of so great moment, especially when the great 
and many societies of the Christian world do all consent 
ttnanimously in the contrary. Nay, it is impossible that 
Wttf rational man can conceive that the patent which we 
opiw rely upon, is supposititious or corrupted in any of 
those things which are of concernment tct-the Christian 
world; and that on these accounts : 

1. JPVofn the watchfulness of Divine Providence for the 
^good of mankind. Can we conceive that there is a God 
who rules and takes care of the world, and who, to mani- 
fest his signal love to mankind, should not only grant a . 
patent of n^ercy to the world by his Son Christ, and then 
sealed it by Divine miracles, and, in order to the certain 
ooBveyanoe of it to the world, caused it, by persons em^ 
ployed by himself, to be recorded in a language fittest fefr 
jte dispersing up and down the world, (all vvnich I here 
8'im>ose;) can we, I say, conceive that this God should 
•• ter have cast off his care of the world and the good of 
mamkind, which was the original ground of the g^ant it* 
aelf^ as to suffer any wicked men, or malignant spirits, to 
corrupt or alter any of those terms in it, on which men'^ 
eternal salvation depends, much less wholly to suppress 
and destroy it, and to send forth one that iacounterfeit and 
supposititious instead of it, and which should not be di^ 
ooi«red by the Christians of that age wherein that corrupt 
cepy was set forth, nor by any of the most learned and 
inquisitive Christians- ever unce2 They who cati give any 
the least ^t^laimiieDt to so wild^ ab>sard^ and irrational 
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BOOK an ima^nation, are so far froin reason, that they are hi 
"- ffood disposition to atheism ; and next to the suspecting 
the Scriptures to be corrupted, they may rationally sus- 
pect there is no such thing as a God and Providence in 
the world, or that the world is governed by a spirit, most 
malignant and envious of the good of mankind; which is 
a suspicion only becoming those Heathens (among whom 
it was very frequent) who worshipped the devils instead 
of God. 

2. Because of the general dispersion of copies in the world 
upon the first publishing of them. We cannot otherwise 
conceive, but that records, containing so weighty and im- 
portant things, would be transcribed by all those Churches 
which believe the truth of the things contained in them. 
We see how far curiosity will carry men as to the care of 
transcribing ancient AJSS. of old authors, which contain 
only some history of things past, that are of no great con- 
cernment to us. Can we then imagine those who ventured 
estates and lives upon the truth of the things revealed in 
Scripture, would not be very careful to preserve the 
authentic instrument, whereby they are revealed in a cer- 
tain way to the whole world ? And besides this, for a long 
time the originals themselves of the apostolical writings 
were preserved in the Church; which makes TertuUian, 
De Pne- in bis time, appeal to them. Age jam qui voles curiosittUem 
scnpt. adv.. ^^/jy^^ ^xercere in negotio salutis tuce; percurre Ecclesias 
c. 36. ' ApostoUcaSy apud quas ipscR adhuc cathedrce Apostolorvm 
suis locis prcBsidentur, apud quas ipsce authenticce litene 
^^arum recitantur, sonaules vocem, et reprcesentantes faxAem 
uniuscujusque. Now how was it possible that in that 
time the Scriptures could be corrupted, when in some of 
the Churches the original writings of the Apostles were 
preserved in a continual succession of persons from the 
Apostles themselves ; and from these originals so many 
copies were transcribed, as were conveyed almost all the 
world over, through the large spread of the Christian 
Churches at that time? And therefore it is impossible to 
conceive that a copy should be corrupted in one Church, 
when it would so speedily be discovered by another; 
especially considering these three circumstances, i. The 
innunierable multitude of copies which would speedily be 
taken, both consideiing the moment of the thing, and 
the easiness of doing it ; God, probably for that very end, 
not loading the world with pandects and codes of his laws, 
but contriving the whole instruments of man's salvation 
in so narrow a compass, that it might be easily preserved 
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and transcribed by such who were passionate admirers of CH A p. 
the Scriptures. 2. The great number of learned and in- ^* 
. quisitive men who soon sprung up in the Christian Church, 
whose great care was to explain and vindicate the sacred 
Scriptures; can we then think that all these watchmen 
should be asleep together, when the evil one came to sow 
his tares ; which it is most unreasonable to imagine, when 
in the writings of all these learned men, which were very 
many and voluminous, so much of the Scripture was in^ 
serted, that had there been corruptions in the copies 
themselves, yet comparing them with those writings, the 
corruptions would be soon discovered ? 3. The great 

• veneration which all Christians had of the Scripture, that 

• they placed the hopes of their eternal happiness upon the 
truth of the things contained in the Scriptures ; can we 
then think these would suffer any material alteration to 
creep into these records, without their observing and dis* 
covering it ? Can we now think, when all persons are so 
exceeding careful of their deeds, and the records whereon 
their estates depend, that the Christians, who valued not 
this world in comparison of that to come, should sufief 
the magna charta of that to be lost, corrupted, or em- 
besded away ? especially considering what care and in- 
dustry was used by many primitive Christians to compare 
copies together ; as is evident in Pantsenus, who brought 
the Hebrew copy of Matthew out of the Indies to Alex- 
andria, as Euseoius tells us : in Pam{>hilius, and the libraiy 
be erected at Cssarea; but especially in Origan's ad- 
mirable Hexapla, which were mainly intended for this 
end. 

3* It is impossible to conceive a corruption of the copy 
of the Scriptures, because of the great differences which 
•were all along the several ages of the Church, between 
those who acknowledged the Scriptures to be Divine ; so 
that if one party of them had foisted in, or taken out any 
thing, another party was ready to take notice of it, and 
•wovud be sure to tell the world of it. And this might be 
one great reason why God, in his wise providence, might 
permit such an increase of heresies in the infancy of the 
.Church, viz. that thereby Christians might be forced to 
stand upon their guard, and to have a special eye to the 
Scriptures, which were always the great eyesores of 
heretics. And from this great wariness of the Church it 
was that some of the epistles were so long abroad before 
they found general entertainment in all the Churches of 
Christ } because in those Epistles^ which were doubted 
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BOOK for some time, there were some passages which seemed to 
^' favour some of the heresies then abroad ; but when^ udod 
severe enquiryi they are found to be what they preteiraedi 
they were received in all the Christian Churches* 

4. Because of the agreement between the Old Testa- 
ment and the New. 1 he prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment appear with their full accomplishment in the New 
which we have ; so that it is impossible to think the New 
should be corrupted, unless the Old were too, which is 
most unreasonable to imagine, when the Jews, who have 
been the great conservators of the Old Testament, have 
been all along the most inveterate enemies of the Chris- 
tians : so that we cannot at all conceive it possible that 
any material corruptions or alterations should creep into 
the Scriptures, much less that the true copy should be 
lost, and a new one forged. 
V. Supposing, then, that we have the same authentic re- 

cords, preserved and handed down to us b^ the care of all 
Christian Churches, which were written in the first ages 
of the Church of Christ, what necessity can we imagine 
that God should work new miracles to confirm that doc- 
trine which is conveyed down in a certain uninterrupted 
way to us, as being sealed by miracles undoubtedly Divine 
in the first promulgation and penning of it ? And this is 
the first reason why the truth of the Scriptures need not 
now be sealed by new miracles, a. Another may be, 
because God in the Scripture hath appointed other tilings 
to continue in his Church, to be as seals to his people of 
the truth of the things contained in Scriptures. Sucn are, 
outwardly, the sacraments of the Gospel, Baptism and 
the Lord s Supper ; which are set apart as seals to con- 
firm the truth of the covenant on God's part towards us, 
in reference to the great promises contained in it, in refe- 
rence to pardon of sin^ and the ground of our acceptance 
with GoQ by Jesus Christ : and inwardly, God hath pro- 
mised his Spirit to be as a witness within them, that, by 
its working and strengthening grace in the hearts of be- 
lievers, it may confirm to them the truth of the records of 
Scripture, when they find the counterpart of them written 
in their hearts by the finger of the Spirit of God. It 
cannot then be with any reason at all supposed, that, 
when a Divine testimony is already confirmed by minicks 
Cj,j^,Q5j.^ undoubtedly Divine, new miracles should be wrought in 
I Cor. ii. the Church to assure us of the truth of it. So Chrysostom 
Horn. 6. fully expresseth himself concerning miracles, speaking ot 
?om! tii. ^^® ^^^ ^> o^ ^^^ Christian Cburck : nm yip )cm^ tin 
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XSWh^ iy/wrO| 9^ wv y^tr/jxeo; s ylvrraiy wp iati rm dfiwir CHAP. 
yfmfmt i^ raw rtn TtfifMitof ryjv w/py cfc keytfAW wctptyifu^^ ^' 
Miracles were very useful theriy and not at all now * for 
now we manifest the truth of wliat we speak from the sacred 
Scriptures^ and the miracles wrought in c<mfirmation of 
them. Which that excellent author there fully manifests 
in a discourse on this subject : Why miracles were neces- 
sary in the beginning of the Christian Churchy and are not 
now. To the same purpose St. Austin speaks, where h^ 
discourseth of the truth of religion : Accepimus majores De Ver. 
nostros visibilia miracula secutos esse ; per quos id actum^^^f^-^-^S* 
esty ut necessaria non essent posteris^ because the world ^^' 
believed by the miracles which were wrought at the first 
preaching of the Gospel, therefore miracles are no longer 
necessary. For we cannot conceive how the world should 
be at first induced to believe, without manifest and un* 
controlled miracles. For as Chrysostom speaks, tl (nj/xf/cDy 
X^S^S iiFiKraVf 'jtoWm jxsT^ovto ^oivfjM fulverai, it was the great' 
est miracle of all^ if the world should believe without mira- 
eles. Which the poet Dantes hath well expressed in the 
tw«nty-fourth canto of Paradise. For when the Apostle 
ia there brought in, asking the poet upon what account 
he took the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament to 
be the word of God ; his answer is^ 

Probatio quce verum hoc mihi recludit, 
' $fmt opera, qiue secuta sunt, ad quce natura 
Non candefecit ferrum unquam aut percussit incudem. 

i. c. The evidence of that is the Divine power of miracles^ 
which was in those who delivered these things to the world. 
And when the Apostle catechiseth him further^ how he 
knew those miracles were such as they pretended to be, viz. 
thai they were true and Divine ; his answer is. 

Si orbis terrce sese convertit ad Christianism/um, 

Inquieham ego^ sine miraculis : hoc urmm. 

Est tale, ut reliqua non sint ejus centesima pars, 

u e. If the world should be converted to the Christian faitk 
without miracles, this would be so ereat a miracle, that 
others were not to be compared with it. I conclude this 
then with that known saying of St. Austin, Quisquis adtmcDtC\yi\u . 
prodigia, ut credaty inquirit, magnum est h)se prodigtttiii^'»J'*'"* 
qui mundo credente non credit ; he that seeks for miraclee^^' 
still to induce himr to faith, when the world is converted to 
ihe Christian faith, lie needs not seek for prodigies abroaS; 
he wants only a looking-glass to discwer one. For as he 
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BOOK goes on, Unde temparibus eruditiSf et omne quod^fieri turn 
"• poiesi resfmentibuSf sine uUis mhracuUs nimmm miraAf£- 
ier incredibilia credidit mundus? IVhence came it topasSf 
that in so learned and wary an age as that was whick the 
Apostles preached in, the world, without miracles, should be 
brought to believe things so strangely incredible as those 
were which Christ and his Apostles preached f So that by 
thb it appears that the intention of miracles was to coo- 
firm a Divine testimony to the world, and to make that 
appear credible which otherwise would have seemed in- 
credible : but to what end now, when this Divine testi- 
mony is believed in the world, should miracles be conti- 
nued among those who believe the doctrine to be divine, 
the miracles wrought for the confirmation of it to have 
been true, and the Scriptures, which contain both, to be 
the undoubted word of God ? To what purpose, then, 
the huge outcry of miracles in the Roman Church is, is 
hard to conceive, unless it be to make it appear, bow am- 
bitious that Church is of being called by the name of 
2 Thesfl. ii. him, whose coming is after the working of Satan, untk all 
9t lo* power, and signs, and lyifig wonders, and with M decew- 
ableness of unrighteousness in them that perish, because theti 
received not the love of the truth, that they might be savei. 
For had they received the love of the truth of die Gospel, 
they would nave believed it on the account of those mi- 
racles, and signs, and wonders, which were wrought for 
the confirmation of it by Christ and his Apostles, and not 
have gone about by their jugglings and impostures, in- 
stead of bringing men to believe the Gospel, to make 
them question the truth of the first miracles, when they 
tee so many counterfeits ; had we not great assurance 
the Apostles were men of other designs and interests than 
Popish Priests are, and that there is not now any such 
necessity of miracles, as there was then when a Divine 
testimony, revealing the truth of Christian religion, was 
confirmed by them. 
VI. a. Those miracles cannot be Divine^ which are done now 

for the coTifirmation of any thing contrary to that Divine 
testimony which is confirmed by uncontrolled Divine mi* 
racles. The case is not the same now which was before 
the coming of Christ; for then, though the law of Moses 
was confirmed by miracles, yet though the doctrine of 
Christ did null the obligation of that law, the miracles of 
Christ were to be looked on as Divine, because God did 
not intend the ceremonial law to be perpetual ; and there 
were many prophecies which could not nave their accom- 
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plishment but under a new state. But now under the CHAP. 
Gospel, God hath declared this to be the last revelation ^- 
of bis mind and will to the world by his Son ; that now 
the prophecies of the Old Testament are accomplished, 
and the prophecies of the New respect only the various 
conditions of the Christian Church, without any the least 
intimation of any further revelation of God's mind and 
will to the world; so that now the Scriptures are our 
adequate rule of faith, and that according to which we 
are to judge all pretenders to inspiration or miracles* 
And according to this rule we are to proceed in any 
thing which is propounded to us to believe by any per- 
sons, upon any pretences whatsoever. Under the law, 
afiUM* the establishment of the law itself by the miracles 
of Moses, the rule of judging all pretenders to miracles, 
was by the worship of the true God. If there arise amtmg Deat. xiii. 
yoM a prophet J or a dreamer of dreamSy and giveth thee a '> ^> 3* 
sign or a wonder f and the sign or the wonder come to pass 
whereof he spake to thee, saying. Let us go after other 
Gods, {which thou hast not known,) and let us serve them, 
thou shalt not hearken unto the words of that prophet, or 
that dreamer of dreams; for the Lord your God proveth 
you, to know whether you love the Lord your God with all 
your heartf and with all your soul. Whereby it is plain, 
that, after the true doctrine is confirmed by Divine mi- 
racles, Grod may give the Devil or false prophets power 
to work, if not real miracles, yet such as men cannot 
judge, by the things themselves, whether they be real or 
no; and this God may do for the- trial of men's faith, 
irtiether they will forsake the true doctrine, confirmed by 
greater miracles, for the sake of such doctrines which are 
contrary thereto, and are confirmed by false prophets, by 
signs and wonders. Now in this case our rule of trial 
must not be so much the ^wonders considered in them- 
selves whether real or no, as the comparing them with 
the miracles which were wrought in confirmation of that 
doctrine which is contrary to this, which these wonders 
tend to the proving of. Therefore God's people under 
the law were to examine the scope and drift of the mi- 
racles ; if they were intended to bring them to idolatry, 
whatever they were, they were not to hearken to those 
who did them. So now under the Gospel, as the worship 
of the true God was then the standard whereby to judoe 
of miracles by the law of Moses, so the worship of uie 
true God, through Jesus Christ, and by the doctrine re- 
vealed by him, is the standard whereby we ought to 
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BOOK judge of all pretenders to work miracles. So that let tbc 
"• miracles be what they will, if they contradict that doc- 
trine which Christ revealed to the worlds we are to look 
upon them as only trials of our faith in Christ, to see 
whether we love fum with our whole hearts or no* And 
therefore I think it needless to examine all the particulan 
of Lipsius's relations of miracles, wrought by bia Diva 
Virgo Hallensis and Asprecollis ; for if 1 see that their 
intention and scope is to set up the worship of daenmHtt, 
or a middle sort of deities between God and us, which 
the Scripture is ignorant of, on that very account I am 
bound to reject them all. Although I think it very pos* 
sible to find out the difTerence between true miracles and 
them, in the manner and circumstances of their opera- 
tion ; but this, as it is of more curiosity, so of leas neces* 
sity ; for if the doctrine of the Scriptures was confinaed 
by miracles infinitely above these, I am bound to adhcie 
to that, and not to believe any other doctrine, though oa 
angel from heaven should preach t/, much less, altliougb 
some Popish Priests may boast much of miracles to con* 
firm a doctrine opposite to the Gospel ; which I know 
not how far God may in judgment give those images 
power to work, or others faith to believe, because they 
would not receive the truth in the love of it : and these 
aThess.ii. are now those riforoi inu^vs, lyif^g wonderSy which, the 
9- Scripture forewarns us that we should not believe, vis. 

such as lead men to the belief of lies, or of doctrines con-* 
trary to that of the Grospel of Jesus Christ. 
VII. 3. IVhei'e miracles are true and Divine^ there the effects 

which follow them, upon the minds of those who belietm 
themy are true and Divine, i. e. the eifi^t of believing of 
them is the drawing of men from sin unto God. Thk 
the primitive Christians insisted much upon, as an un« 
doubted evidence that the miracles of Christ were wrought 
by a Divine power, because the effect which followed 
them ivas the work of conversion of souls from sin asid idols 
to God and Christ, and all true piety and virtue. As the 
effect of the miracles of Moses was the drawing a people 
off from superstition and idolatry to the worship of the 
true God, so the effect which followed the belief of the 
miracles of Christ in the world, was the purging meo^s 
souls from all sin and wickedness to make them new 
creatures, and to live in all exactness and holiness of con- 
versation. And thereby Origen discovers the great dif* 
ference between the miracles of Christ and Antichrist; 
that the intent of all Antichrist's wonders was to bring 
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men^k ^«np^ 1% ^hUs^ to the deceivableness ofunrighi* CHAP. 
eousness, whereby to destroy them ; but the mtent of the mi- ^ 
raeles of Christ tuas oux airon) ec\?LoL <romiploL 4«%fl^9 fiot ^A^Lib. ii. 
deceiving but the saving of souls; ris y^p rif xpiMo¥a /3{oy, cont. Cels. 

fi|c}y chio aiwaTTig yiW^ai; u/Ao ca« 2£/i/A any probability ^<«y>oM". ^"' 
tAo^ reformation of life^ and daily progress from evil to 
good, should be the effect of mere deceit ? And therefore he 
Mitb, Christ told his Disciples that they should do greater 
works than he had done; because by their preachmg ami 
miracles the eyes of blind souls are opened, afui the ears of 
such as were deaf to all soodness are opened, so far as to 
hearken to the precepts and promises of the Gospel; and the 
feet ^ those who were lame in their inward man, are so 
headed as to delis^ht to run in the ways of God*s commaad* 
ments. Now is it possible thlit these should be the effects 
of any evil spirit ? But on the contrary^ we see the efiects 
of all impostures^ and pretended miracles wrought by 
diabolical power, was to bring men off from God to sin, 
and to dissolve that strict obligation to duty which was 
hud upon men by the Gospel of Christ. Thus it was in 
that early ape of the Apostles, Simon Magus, who far 
outwent ApoUonius Tyaneus, or any other Heathen, in 
his pretended miracles, according to the report which is 
given of him by the primitive Christians : but we see the V. Grotjii 
intent of his miracles was to raise an admiration of him- ^ ^^' "' 
aelfy and to bring men off from all holiness of conversa-^**" *^ 
tion^ by asserting, among other damnable heresies, that 
God did not at all regard what men did, but onlu what 
they believed: wherein the Gnostics were his followers. 
Now when miracles are wrought to be patrons of sin, wc 
may easily know from whom they come. 

4* Those miracles ore wrousht Ify a Divine Power, which VIIL 
iewi to the overthrow of the kingdom of Satan in the 
world* This is evident from hence, because all such 
things as are out of man's power to effect, must either be 
done by a power Divine or diabolical : for as our Saviour 
ailgues. Every kingdom divided against itself is brought to Matt. xii. 
desolation, and every city or house divided against itse^^^^^^- 
otmnot stand; and tf Satan cast out Satan, he is divided 

2l0!inst himself; how shall then his kingdom stand P Now 
hrist by his miracles did not only dispossess Satan out 
of men's bodies, but out of bis temples too, as hath been 
shewn already. And besides, the doctrine of Christ, 
which waa confirmed by those miracles, was in ever^ 
thing directly contrary to th^ Devil's design in the world. 
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^^» those who worshipped him ; the design of the Gospel was 
to discover him whom the Gentiles worshipped to be an 
evil and malig^nt spirit, that designed nothing but their 
ruin. Now it appears in the whole history of Gentilism,- 
the grand mystery of state, which the Devil used among 
the Heathens, was to make himself to be taken and wor- 
shipped for God, and to make them believe that their 
dssmons were very good and beni^ spirits; which made 
the Platonists and other philosophers so much incensed 
agairist the primitive Christians, when they declared their 
daemons to be nothing else but infernal and wicked spi- 
rits, which sought the destruction of souls. 

2. The Devtl's great design was to draw wen to the 
practice of the greatest wichwnesSj under a pretence- of re^ 
Ugion; as is very observable in all the Heathen mysteries, 
which the more recondite and hidden they were, the 
greater wickedness lay at the bottom of tnem, and so 
were to purpose mysteries of iniquity. But now the de- 
sign of the Grospel was to promote the greatest purity 
both of heart and life; there being in no other religion in 
the world either such incomparable precepts of holiness, 
or such encouraging promises to the practice of it, (from 
eternal life hereafter as the reward, and the assistance of 
God's Spirit to help men here,) or such prevailing motives 
to persuade men to it, from the love o/* God in Christ to 
the worldy the undertakings of Christ fir us in his death 
and sufTerinffs, the excellent pattern we have to follow in 
our Saviour s own example. Now these things make it 
plain that the design of Christ and the Devil are diame- 
trically opposite to each other. 3. The design of the 
Devil is to set God and mankind at the greatest distance 
from each other ; the design of Christ in the Gospel is to 
bring them nearer together. The Devil first tempts^to 
sin, and then for sin ; ne makes men presume to sin, and 
to despair because they have sinned. Christ first keeps 
men from sin by his precepts and threatenings, aiid then 
supposing sin, encourageth them to repent, with hopes of 

{)ardon procured by himself for all truly penitent and be- 
ieving sinners. Tnus in every thing the design of Christ 
and the Devil are contrary; which makes it evident that 
the miracles wrought in confirmation of the doctrine of 
Christ could be from no evil spirit, and therefore must be 
from a truly Divine power. 
IX. j. True and Divine miracles may be known and distin» 

guished from false and diabolical, from the circumstances. 
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or tkg manner of their operation. There were some pecu* CH A^P. 
liar signatures on the miracles of Christy which are not to X* 
be found in any wrought by a power less than Divine ; ' "" 

which Arnobius well expresseth in these words to theAmob. 
Heathens. Potestis aliquem nobis designare, monstrare ex ^"*- 9^' 
omnibus illis magis atii unquam fuere per secula^ consimile^' 26 &c. 
aUguid Chris to miltesima ex parte qui fecerit P qui sine 
uUa vicarminum, sine herbarurn et graminum succis, sine 
uUa aliqua observatione sollicita sacrorum, libaminum^ iem- 

pqrum P Atqui constitit Christum sine ullis adminiculis 

rer^nij sine ulltus ritus observatione, vel lege, omnia ilia 
qu€B fedtf nominis sui possibilitate fecisse, et quod pro-' 
prium, consentaneum, Deo dignumfuerat vero, nihil nocens 
aui noxiumy sed opiferum, sed salutare, sed auxiliaribus 
plenum bonis potestatis munificcB liberalitate donasse. He 
challengeth the Heathens to produce any one of all their 
magicians who did the thousandth part of what our Sa- 
viour did : who made use of none of their magical rites 
and observations in whatever he did; and whatever he 
did was merely by his own power, and was withal most 
becoming Godf, and most beneficial to the world. And 
thence he proceeds to answer the Heathens about the 
miracles wrought by their Gods, which tell short of those 
of Christ in three main particulars; the manner oi thtiv 
working, and the number of them, and the quality of the 
things done. 

J. The manner of their working. What they did w^ 
with a great deal of pomp and ceremony; what Christ 
did was with a word speaking, and sometimes without 
it^by the touch of his garment. Non inquiroy non exigo^ id, p. 28. 
saith he, quis Deus, aut quo tempore, cuifuerit auxiliatm, 
aui quem fractum restituerit sanitati ; illud solum audire 
desiderOf an sine ullius adjunctione materuBj i. e. medica" 
minis alicujus ad tactum morbos jusserit ab hominibus evo" 
iarcy imperaveritf fecerit et emori valetudinum causam, et 
debiUum corpora ad suas remeare naturas. Omitting all 
other circumstances, name me, saith he, btU which (fyour 
Gods ever cured a disease without any adjoined matter, 
some prescriptions or other ; or which of them ever com» 
manded diseases out of bodies by their mere touch, and 
quite removed the cause of the distempers. iEsculapius^ 
he says, cured diseases^ but in the way that ordinary 
physicians do, by prescribing something or other to be 
4one by the patients. Nulla autem virtus est medicami" Ibid. 
nibus ampv^re quae noceant; beneficia ista rerum, non sunt 
curantium potestates. To cure diseases by prescriptions 

VOL. i. Y 
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BOOK argues no power at all in the prescriber, but virtue in ike 
^^' wiedicine. 

2. In the number of the persons cured. They were very 

few which were cured in the Heathen temples; Christ 

cured whole multitudes, and that not in the revestries of 

the temples, where fraud and imposture might be easily 

suspected, but in the presence of the people, who brought 

to htm all manner of persons sick of all sorts of diseases, 

whieh were cured by him ; and these so numerous, that 

the Evangelist, who records many of Christ's miracles 

which had been omitted by the others, yet tells us at 

John zzi. last, the miracles of Christ were so many, that the whole 

?!* ttforld would not contain them. But now Amobius tells 

^*^' the Heathens, Quid prodest ostendere unum out alterum 

fortasse curatos^ currt. tot millibus subvenerit nemoj et plena 

sint omnia miserorum, infeliciumque delubra f IVhat matter 

is it to shew one or two cured, when thousands lie continU' 

ally in the temples perishing for want of cure ? yea such 

as did JEsculapium ipsum precibus fatigare, et invitare 

miserrimis votis, that could not beg a cure of ^sculapius 

with all their earnestness and importunity. 

3* In the quality of the diseases cured. The cures 
among the Heathens were some slight things in compa- 
rison of those performed by Christ ; the most acute, the 
most chronical, the most malignant of diseases, cured l^ 
Gul. Ader. a touch, a word, a thought. A learned physician hath 
dc Morbis undertaken to make it evident, from the circumstances of 
^ ' the history, and from the received principles among the 
most authentic physicians, that the diseases cured by our 
Saviour were all incurable by the rules of physic ; if so, 
the greater the power of our Saviour, who cured them 
with so much facility as he did. And he not only cured 
all diseases himself, but gave a power to others, who were 
not at all versed in matters of art and subtlety, that they 
Arnob. should do' miracles likewise, sinefucis et adminiculb, with' 
cont. Gen- ^^^ ^^y fraud or assistance. Quid dicitis, mentes incre- 
3,.' * ' * dulcBy difficilesy duree! Alicuine mortalium Jupiter ille Ca^ 
pitolinvs hujusmodi potestatem dedit ? When did ever the 
great Jupiter Capitolinus give a power of working miracles 
to any ? I do not say^ saith he, of raising the dead, or cur^ 
ing the blindy or healing the lame ; sed ut pustulam, redu" 
vianij papulamy aut vocis tmperio, aut mantis contrectatione 
comprimeret : but to cure a wart, a pimple, any the most 
trivial thing, with a word speaking, or the touch of the 
hxind. Upon this Arnobius challengeth the most famous 
of all the Heathen magicians; Zoroastreei^ Armenius^ 
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Pamphilus, ApoUonius^ Damigero^ Dardanus^ Veliis, Ju-. CHAP. 
lianuSy and Bsbulus^ or any other renowned magician, to ^ 

five power to any one to make the dumb to speak, the ■"— ~~"-" 
eaf to hear, the blind to see, or bring life into a dead 
body ; or, if this be too hard, with all their magic rites. 
and incantations, biit to do that, quod a rusHcis Christian id. p. 32. 
nis jussionilms Jactitatum est nudis, which ordinary Chris^ 
Hans do by their mere words: so great a difference was 
there between the highest that could be done by magic,: 
and the least that was done by the name and power of 
Christ. 

6* iVhere miracles are truly Divine^ God makes it em*' x. 
dent^ to all impartial judgments, that the things done ex- 
ceed all created power. For which purpose we are to 
observe, that, though impostures and' delusions may go 
far, the power of magicians further, when God permits 
them ; yet when God works miracles to confirm a Divine 
testimony, he makes it evident that his power doth infi- 
nitely exceed them all. This is most conspicuous in the 
case of Moses and our blessed 3Aviour. First Moses, he 
began to do some miracles in the presence of Pharaoh 
ana the Egyptians, turning his rod into a serpent : but wevH. 10, 12. 
do not find Pharaoh at all amazed at it, but sends pre- 
sently for the magicians to do the same, who did it, 
(whether really or only in appearance is not material to 
our purpose ;) but Aaron's rod swallowed up theirs. The 
neit tinie the waters are turned into blood by Moses. The Exod. vH. 
magicians they do so too. After this, Moses brings up.^?,'. **• 
Jrogs upon the land; so do the magicians. So that hereT'"' * 
now is a plain and open contest, in the presence of Pha- 
raoh and nis' people, between Moses and the n^agicians,. 
and they try for victory over each other; so that if 
Moses do no more than they, they would look upon him 
bnt as a magician ; but if Moses do that, which, by the 
acknowledgment of these magicians themselves, could be 
only by Divine power, then it is demonstrably evident 
that his power was as far above the power of ma^ic, as 
God is aoove the Devil. Accordingly we find it m the 
very next miracle, in turning the dust into cinipheSj (which 
we render lice;) the magicians are nonplust, and give 
out, saying, in plain terms. This is the finger of God.^M<^9* 
And what greater acknowledgment can there be of Di- 
vine power, than the confession of those who seemed to 
contest with it, and to imitate it as much as possible ? 
After this, we find not the magicians ofifering to contest 
with Moses 3 and in the plague of boils, we particularly 
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BOOK read thai they cotM not stand before Moses. THds we 
"» see, in the case of Moses, how evident it waSs that there 
g^^j^j^ was a power above all power of magic, which did appear 
II. in Moses. And so lilcewise in the case of oar blessed 

Saviour; for although Simon Magus, Apollonius, or 
others^ might do some small things, or make some great 
shew and noise by what they did, yet none of them ever 
came near the domg things of the same kind which ow 
Saviour did, curing the bom^bUndj restoring the dead to 
tife after foiur days, and so as to live a considerable time 
after; or in the manner he did them, with a word, a 
touch, with that frequency and openness before his great- 
est enemies as well as followers, and in such an uncM- 
troUed manner, that neither Jews or Heathens ever ques- 
tioned the truth of tbem. And after all these, when he 
was laid in the grave after his crucifixion, exactly accord- 
ing to his own prediction he rose again the third day, 
appeared frequently among hiis Disciples for forty days 
together ; after which, in their presence, he ascended itp 
ioneaven, and soon after made good his promise to them^ 
by sending his holy Spirit upon them; by which they 
spake with tongues, wrousht miracles^ went up and down 
preaching the Gospel of Christ with great boldnesSi 
cheerfulness, and constancy; and aftvr undergoing a 
great deal of hardship in it, they sealed the trutn of all 
they spake with their blood, laying down their lives to 
give witness to it. Thus abundantly, to the satisfaction 
of the minds of all good men, hath God given the high- 
est rational evidence of the truth of the doctrine which 
he hath revealed to the world. And thus I have finished 
the second part of my task, which concerned the rational 
evidence of the truth of Divine revelation, from the per- 
sons who were employed to deliver God's mind to the 
world; and therein have, I hope, made it evident that 
both Moses and the Prophets, our Saviour and his Apo- 
stles, did come with sufficient rational evidence to con- 
vince the world that they were persons immediately sent 
from God. 
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BOOK III. 

CHAP. I. 
Ofthe Being of God. 

I. The Principtes of all Religion lie in the Being of God, and Im*- 
mortality of the Soul ; from them the Necessity of a particular 
Dwme RevelaHoh rationally deduced 5 ihe Method laid down far 
pfoving the Divine Authority of ihe Scrijptures. II. Why Moses 
doih not prove tfie Being of €hd, but suppose it. III. The iVo*' 
Uom of a Deity very consonant to Beaton, Of ihe Nature of 
Ideas, and particularly of the Idea of God. IV. How we can 
Jirm OH Idea of an mfniie Beiug^ V, VI. fhw far such an 
Idea argues Existmce. VII, VIII. The greai Unreasonableness 
qf Atheism deiwmstrated. Qf the Hypotheses of the Aristotelian 
lind Epicurean Atlieisis. IX. The Atheists' Pretences examined 
mi Touted, X;, XI, XII, XIII. Of the Nature of the Argu^ 
ments whereby we prove there is a God. Of universal Consent, 
and ihe Evidence of that to prove a Deity and Immortality of 
Soule* XrV, XV. Of Necessity of Existence implied in the JVb- 
tipn of God ; and how far thai proves the Being of God, XVI. 
The Order of the World, and Usefulness ofthe Parts of it, and 
esjpecially of Mans Body, an Argument of a Deity. XVII. 
Some higher Principle proved to be in the World than Matter and 
Motion. XVIII. The Nature of the Soul, and Possibility of tit 
siU)sifting after Death. XIX. Strange Appearances in Nature 
not solvable by the Power of Imagination. 

XXAVING in the precedent book largely given a rational CHAP, 
aocount of the grounds of our faith^ as to the persons ^' 
whom God employs to reveal his mind to the world ; if 
we can now make it appear that those sacred records^ 
which we embrace as divinely ii^pired^ contain in them 
nothing unworthy of so great a name, or unbecoming 
persons sent from God to deliver, there will be nothing 
wanting to justify our religion, in point of reason, to be 
true, and of revelation, to be Divine. For the Scriptures 
themselves coming to us in the name of God, we are 
bound to believe them to be such as they pretend to be, 
unless we have ground to question the general foundations 
of all religion as uncertain, or this particular way of re- 
ligion as not suitable to those general foundations. The 
foundations of all religion lie in two things ; that there is 
a God who' rul^ the world,' and that the souls ofinm are 
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BOOK capable of subsisting after death; for he thai comes unto 
HI. Qod must believe that he is, ana that he is a rewarder 
Heb. St. 6. of them that seek him; so that if these things be not sup- 
' posed as most agreeable to human reason^ we cannot 
imagine upon what grounds mankind should embrace any 
way of religion at all. For if there be not a God whom I 
am to serve and obey, and if I have not a soul of an im- 
mortal nature, there can be no sufficient obligation to re- 
ligion, nor motive inducing to it : for all obligation to 
obedience must suppose the existence of such a Being, 
which hath power to command me ; and by reason of 
the promiscuous scatterings of good and evil in this life, 
the motives engaging men to the practice of religion must 
suppose the certainty of a future state. If these things 
be sure, and the foundations of reli^on, in general, there- 
by firmly established, it will presently follow, as a matter 
most agreeable to reason, that the God whom we are to 
serve should himself prescribe the way of his own wor- 
ship ; and if the rignt of donation of that happiness, 
which men's souls are capable of, be alone in himself, 
that he alone should declare the terms on which it may 
be expected. For man being a creature endued with a 
free principle of acting, which he is conscious to himself 
of, and therefore not being carried to his end by necessity 
of nature or external violence, without the concurrence of 
his own reason and choice, we must suppose this hap- 
piness to depend upon the performance of some conditions 
on man's part, whereby he may demonstrate that it is 
the matter of his free choice, and that he freely quits 
all other interests, that he might obtain the enjoyment of 
it. Which conditions to be performed, being expressions 
of man's obedience towards God as his Creator and 
Governor, and of his gratitude for the tenders of so great 
a happiness, which is the free gift of his Maker, we can- 
not suppose any one to have power to prescribe these 
conditions, but he that hath power likewise to deprive the 
soul of her happiness upon non-performance; and that 
must be God himself. But in order to man's understand- 
ing his duty, and his obligation to obedience, it is neces- 
sary that these conditions must not be locked up in the 
cabinet council of heaven, but must be so far declared and 
revealed, that he may be fully acquainted with those 
terms which his happiness depends upon ; else his neglect 
of them would be excusable, and his misery unavoidable. 
Had man indeed remained without offending his Maker, 
he might still have stood in his favour upon the general 
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terms of obedience due from the creature to his Creator, CHAP, 
and to all such particular precepts, which should bear the ^' 
impress of his Maker's will upon them ; beside which, — """""^ 
the whole volume of the creation without, and his own 
reason within, would have been sufficient directors to him 
in the performance of his duty. But he abusing his 
liberty, and being thereby guilty of apostasy from God^ 
(as is evident by a continued propensity to sin, and the 
strangeness between God and the souls of men,) a parti-, 
cular revelation is now become necessary, that mankind, 
may thereby understand on what terms God will be 
pleased again, and by what means they may be restored 
into his favour. And lastly, it not agreeing with the free 
and communicative nature of Divine goodness (which was 
the first original of the world's creation) to suffer all man^ 
i^od to perish in their own folly, we must suppose this 
way for man's recovery to be somewhere prescribed, and 
the revelation of it to be somewhere extant in the world. 
So that from the general principles of the existence of 
God, and immortality of the soul, we have deduced, 
by clear and evident reason, the necessity of some par- 
ticular Divine revelation, as the standard and measure 
of religion. And according to these principles we must 
examine whatever pretends to be of Divine revelation ; for 
it must be suitable to that Divine nature from whom it is 
supposed to come, and it must be agreeable to the cpndi.- 
tions of the souls of men ; and therefore that which 
carries with it the greatest evidence of Divine revelation, 
is a faithful representation of the state of the case between 
God and the souls of men, and a Divine discovery of 
those ways whereby men's souls may be fitted for eternal 
happiness. A Divine revelation then must be faithful and 
true in all its narrations ; it must be excellent and be- 
coming God in all its discoveries : and therefore all that 
can with an v reason be desired for proof of the Divine AU^ 
thority. of tne Scriptures, will lie m these thre^ things t 
First, That thefoundatiom of religion are ofur^yifed ceri^ 
tainty, or that there is a God^ ana that men-s souls fire m^ 
mortal. Secondly, That the Scriptures do rnost faitkfuUv 
relate the matters of greatest antiquity t/ier^in contained^ 
^hich do most concern the history of the breach between 
Gro4 and man.) Thirdly, That the Scriptures are the only 
authentic records of those terms (^n which happiness may bet 
expected in another world. 

I begin with the first of tbem^ which concerns the* 11. 
existence, of God, apd immortality of the soulj both 
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BOOK which seem to be supposed as general prolepses in the 
m* writings of Moses, and as things so consonant to hanum 
nature, that none to whom bis writings should cokae 
could be supposed to question them; and therefore be 
spends no time in the operose proving of either of these, 
knowing to how little purpose his writings would be 
to such who denied these first principles of all religion. 
But beside this, there may be these accounts given why 
these main foundations of all religion are no more insisted 
on in the first books of the Scripture, which contain t^ 
originals of the world. First, Because these werCy in the 
time of the writing of them^ believed with an universal con- 
sent of mankind. In those more early days of the world, 
when the tradidon of the first ages of it was more fresh 
and entire, it is scarce imaginable that men should question 
the being of a God, when the history of the flood, and 
the propagation of the world after it by the sons of Noah, 
and the burning of Sodom and Gomorrah were so fresh 
in their memories, as having been done so few generations 
before them. And by what remains of any history of 
other nations in those elder times, men were so far from 
atheism, that polytheism and idolatry were the common 
practice of the world ; as is most evident in all relations 
of the ancient Chaldeans^ Egyptians, Phoenicians, and 
other nations, who all supposed these two principles, as 
well as those who served the true God. And in all pro- 
bability, as men are apt to run from one extreme to 
another, polytheism was the first occasion of atheism, and 
idolatry of irreligion. And thence we find the first ap- 
pearance of atheists to be in the most blind and super- 
stitious age of Greece, when the obscene poets had so 
debauched the common understandings of the people, as 
to make them believe such things concerning their Gods, 
which were so incongruous to human nature, that all 
who had any sense of goodness left could not but loathe 
and abhor such deities. And therefore we find all the 
flouts and Jeers of the reputed atheists among them ; such 
as Dionysius, Diagoras, Theodorus, Euhemerus, Messe- 
nius, and others, were cast upon their venerable deities, 
which they so solemnly worshipped, who had been be- 
fore, as Kuhemerus plainly told them, poor mortal men, 
and those not oF the best reputation neither : and there- 
Ciccrodc fore, as the Epicurean in Tully well says, omnis eorum 
M^c^iS^'^ C7^//Mi esset in iuctiiy the most suitable devotion for them 
had been lamenting their death. Now when these com- 
mon deities were so much derided by intelligent men^ and 
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yet the order of the world seemed to tell them there was CHAP, 
really a God, though those were none, those who had ^' 
philosophical wits, such as Democritus and Epicurus, 
flct themselves to work, to see if they could solve the 
phenomena of nature without a Deity; and therefore 
asserted the origin of the universe to be only by a fortui- 
tous concourse of infinite little particles. But herein they 
befooled themselves and their ereedy followers, who were 
Mad to be rid of those anxieties of mind which the 
nioughts of a Deity and an immortal soul did cause with- 
in them. And although Lucretius, in a bravado, tells us 
of his master, that when men's minds were sunk under the 
burden of religion, 

Humana ante oculosfcede cum vitajaeeret Ucict. 1. 1. 

In terris oppressa gravi sub religione: ^' ^' 

Primum Graius homo mortales tollere contra 
Est oculos ausus, prhnusque olsistere contra. 

That Epicurus was the first true giant who durst encounter 
the Gods, and, if we believe him, overthrew them in open 
field; 

\uare religio pedibus subjecta vicissim lbid.v. 79. 

)bteritur, nos exceqiiat victoria coelo. 

Yet Cotta in TuUy reports the issue of this battle quite 
otherwise ; for although the greatest triumph in this vic- 
tory had been only to become like the beasts that perish, 
yet, if we believe Cotta, Epicurus was so far from gaining 
any of his beloved ease and pleasure by his sentiments, 
that never was schoolboy more afraid of a rod, nor did 
any enemy more dread a conqueror, than Epicurus did 
the thoughts df a God and death. Nee quenquam vidi, Cicero 6e 
qui magis ea, qtue timenda esse negaret, timeret ; mortem^^^'J^' 
aieo et Deos. So hard it is for an Epicurean, even after he * ** * 
hath prostituted his conscience, to silence it ; but (what- 
ever tnere be in the air) there is an elastical power in 
conscience that will bear itself up, notwithstanding the 
weight that is laid upon it. And yet after all the labours 
of Epicurus, he knew it was to no purpose to endeavouf 
to root out wholly the belief of a Deity out of the world, 
because of th^ unanimous consent of the world in it ; and 
therefore he admits of it as a necessary prolepsis, or An- 
ticipation of human nature, qiuod in omnium animis Deorwrh 
nottofiem impressisset ipsa natura, that nature itself had 
stamped an idea of Goa upon the minds ofinen ; aim enim Ibid. l. i. 
non mstituto aliquo atit more out lege sit opinio constiluia, ^' ^' 
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BOOK nuineatque ad unum omnium Jumug comsensio^ intMigi 
111. ce$se est Deos esse, quoniam insitas eorumj vel potius hmaiat. 
' cogniiiones habemus; de quo auiem omnium natura consent 
tiif id verum esse necesse est, as VelJeiiis the E4>icureaii ar- 
gues. Since the belief of a Deity neither rises from coi- 
torn, nor was enacted by law, yet is unanimously as^ 
sented to by all mankind; it necessarily follows that 
there must l>e a Deity, because the idea of it is so natural 
to us. If it were thus acknowledged in the philosophical 
age of Greece, when men bent their wits to unsettle the 
belief of such things as tended to reli^on, how much 
more might it be esteemed a general principle of human 
nature in those elder times, when not so much as one dis- 
senter appeared that we r^ of among the more ancient 
nations? But, secondly, it was less needful for Moses 
to insist much on the proof of a D&ty in his writings, 
when his very employment, and the history he wrote, was 
the greatest evidence that there was one. Could any of 
them Question whether there were a Grod or no, who nad 
heard nis voice at Mount Sinai, and had received a law 
from him; who had been present at so many miracles 
which were done by Moses m Egypt and the wilderness ? 
What more evident demonstration of God could be de- 
sired, than those many unparalleled miracles which were 
wrought among them) And those who would not be 
convinced by them that there was a God, would certainly 
be convinced by nothing. Thirdly, It was unsuitable to 
the purpose of Moses to go about to prove any thing he 
delivered, by the mere force of human reason, because he 
wrote as a person employed by God ; and therefore by 
the arguments on which they were to believe his testi- 
mony m whatever he wrote, they could not but believe 
there was a Grod that employed him. And from hence it 
is that Moses with so much majesty and authority begins 
the history of the creation, with. In the heginiung God 
created the heaven and the earth. There could be no 
greater evidence that there was an infinitely wise, good, 
and powerful God, than that the universe was produced 
out of nothing by him : and what reason could there be to 
distrust his testimony who relates it^ who manifested not 
only that there was a God, but that he was employed by 
him, by the miracles which he wrought ? So that all our 
former discourse, concerning the evidences of Divine reve- 
lation, are a most palpable demonstration of a Deity ; for 
if there be such a Power, which can alter the course of 
nature when he pleases, the being wherein it is mu^t 
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needs be infinite j which is the same which we mean by CHAP. 
God. !■ 

But yet, for those whose minds are so coy and squeam- jjj 
isb as to any thing of Divine revelation, we want not 
sufficient evidence in point of reason, to prove to them the 
existence of a Deity. In order to which, I shall clear 
these following propositions. 

' I. That the true notion of a Deity is most agreeable to 
the faculties of men* s souls, and most consonant to reason and 
the light of nature, 

a. That those who will not believe that there is a God, 
do believe other things on far less reason, and must by 
their own principles deny some things which are apparent^ 
true. 

3. That we have as certain evidence that there is a God, 
as it is possible for us to have, considering his nature. 

That the true notion of God is most agreeable to ihefa^ Prop. i. 
culties of men^s soulsy and most consonant to reason and the 
light of nature ; i. e. that the idea of God (or that which 
we conceive in our minds when we think of God) is so 
far from being any ways repugnant to any principle of 
reason within us, that it is hard to pitch on any other no- 
tion which hath fewer entanglements in it, to a mind 
so. far metaphysical as to abstract from sense and preju- 
dice. I grant it very difficult, nay impossible, for those 
to have any true settled notion of a God, who search for 
an idea of nim in their fancies, and were never conscious 
to themselves of any higher faculty in. their souls than 
mere imagination. Such may have imaginem Jovis, or 
galeatiB Minervce, as he in Tull^ speaks ; some idea of an 
idol in their minds, but none of a true God ; for we may 
as soon come by the sight of colours to understand the 
nature of sounds, as by any corporeal phantasms come to 
have a true idea of God. And although sometimes an 
idea be taken for that impression of things which is 
lodged in the phantasy, yet here we take it in a more 
general sense, as it contains the representation of any thing 
m the mind; as it is commonly said in the schools that 
the Divine intellect doth understand things by their ideas, 
which are nothing else but the things themselves as they 
are objectively represented to the understanding. So that 
an idea, in its general sense in which we take it, is no- 
thing else but the objective being of a thin^ as it termi- 
nates the understanding, and is the form of the act of in- 
tellection : that which is then immediately represented to 
the ipipd in its perception of things, is the idea or notioa 
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'^^ false : for better understanding of which, we must con- 
sider that an idea in the soul may be considered two 
ways. I. As it is a mode of cogitation, or the act of 
the soul apprehending an object. Now this way no idea 
can be false ; for as it is an act of the mind, every idea 
hath its truth. For whether I imagine a golden moun>- 
tain, or another, it matters not here ; for the one idea is as 
true as the other, considering it merely as an act of the 
mind : for the mind is as really employed about the one 
as the other, as the will is about an object, whether it 
be feasible or no. a. The idea may be considered in re- 
gard of its objective reality, or as it represents some out- 
ward object. Now the truth or falsehood of the idea lies 
in the understanding passing Judgment concerning the 
outward object, as existent, which doth correspond to the 
idea which is in the mind. And the proneness of the un- 
derstanding's error in this case, ariseth from the different 
nature of those things which are represented to the mind ; 
for some of them are general and abstracted things, and 
do not at all suppose ezist^nqe ; as the nature of truth, of 
a being, of cogitation. Other ideas depend upon existence 
supposed ; as the idea of the sun, which I apprehend 
in my mind, because I have seen it. But besides these, 
there are other ideas in the mind, which the understanding 
forms within itself by its own power, as it is a principle of 
cogitation ; such are those which are called entia rationisy 
and have no other existence at all but only in the under- 
standing, as chimeras, centaurs, &c. Now as to these, 
we are to observe, that although the composition of these 
things together by the understanding, be that which 
makes these ideas to be only fictitious, yet the under- 
standing would not be able to compound such things, 
were they not severally represented to the mind ; as un- 
less we had known what a horse and a man had been, our 
minds could not have conjoined them together in its ap- 
prehension. So that in these which are the most ficti- 
tious ideas, we see, that although the idea itself be a mere 
creature of the understanding, yet the mind could not 
form such an idea but upon preexistent matter; and 
some objective reality must be supposed, in order to the 
intellectual conception of these anomaldus entities. By 
which we see that that strange kind of omnipotency 
which some have attributed to the understanding, lies not 
in a power of conceiving things wholly impossible, or 
fancying ideas of absolute nonentities, but in a kind of 
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AAican copulation of such species of things together^ CH.Al^. 
which in nature seem wholly incomposinble, (as . th^ ^\ 
ichools speak,) or have no congruity at all in the order of 
the universe. So that had there never been any such 
tilings in the world as matter and motion^ It is very hard 
to conceive how the understanding could have rormed 
within itself the variety of the species of such things, 
which are the results of those two grand principles of the 
dniverse. But because it is so impossible for minds^ liot 
very contentiplative and metaphysical^ to abstract from 
inatter, thence it is we are apt to imagine such a powef 
in the undeirstanding^ whereby it may form ideas of such 
things which have no objective reality at all. I grai)t 
those we call entia ratiofiis have no external reality, as 
they are such ; but yet I say, the existence of matter in 
the world, and the corporeal phantasmis of outward 
behigs are the foundation of the souFs conception of 
those entities, which have no existence beyond the human 
intellect. 

The great enquiry then is, ho^ far this plastic jk>wer iv. 
of the understanding may extend itself, in its formmg ah 
idea of God. That there is such a one in the minds of 
toen, is evident to every one that coiisults his own facul- 
ties^ and enquires of them, whefth^r they cannot afprd" 
bend a settled and consistent notion of a Being which id 
absolutely perfect ? For that is all we linderstand by th^ 
idea of God; not that there is any such connate id^ in 
the soui, in the sense which cohniatd ideas are conlmonly 
understood, but that there is a faculty in the soul^ wherel- 
by, upon the free use of reason, it can forni within itsjelf 
a settled notion of such a Being, which is as perfect as it 
h possible for us to' conceive a Bein^ to be. If any diffi- 
culty be made concerning the formmg such a fiction in 
one-s mind, let the person who scrupfes it only enquire of 
himself, whether he judges all beings in the worlid equal? 
Whether a mushrobni hath in it all the perfections which 
man hath ? Which I suppose nbtie, who have a midd 
within then?, can question. If theil it be gtatited t)Sat 
man hath some perfections in him above inferior c^ni- 
teres, it will be no itiatter of difficulty tb shew wheiieirt 
man exceeds other inferiior belnfffr. For is hot life a 
greater perfection thaii the wktiir of it ? ts not reason aiid 
knowleq^ a perfection aboVe sense? Atid' so let us prd- 
ceed tb those-^ things wherein btie man diffeiii flrbm an- 
other ; for it itf evl&tit th&t ail men aJp6 not of equfd iad- 
complisiimemts. Isr ndt' Aen forbdiist and prudence^ ~ 
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"^' things better than stupidity and ignorance ? Is not bene- 
ficence and liberality more noble than parsimony and 
narrowness of spirit ? Is not true ffoodness far above de- 
bauchery and intemperance? And are not all these ikr 
better, when they are joined with such a power as hath 
no limits or bounds at all ? Now then is it not possible 
for a man*s mind, proceeding in its ordinary way of intel- 
lection, to form a notion of such a Being, which hath 
wisdom, goodness, and power in it, without any limits 
and bounds at all, or any of those abatements, which any 
of these perfections are found with in man ? For it is un- 
conceivable that the mind of man can attribute to itself 
absolute perfection, when it cannot but see its own de- 
fects in those things it excels other creatures in; and sup- 
posing It had power, goodness, and knowledge far above 
what It hath, yet it cannot but say, that these perfections 
would be greater if it were always possessecf of them, 
and it were impossible that it shoula ever cease to be, 
or not have been. So that now joining infinite goodness, 
wisdom, and power, with eternity and necessity of ex- 
istence, the result is the notion of a Being absolutely per- 
fect. So that now whoever questions the suitableness of 
such a notion or idea to the faculties of men's souls, must 
question the truth of his own faculties, and the method 
tliey proceed in, in their clearest conceptions and ratio- 
cinations. And the mind of man may as well question 
the truth of any idea it has within itself, as of this we 
now discourse of. Nay, it may be far sooner puzzled in 
any of those ideas, which are transmitted into the phan- 
tasy by the impressions of corporeal beings upon the or- 
gans of sense, than in this more intellectual ana abstract^ 
idea, which depends wholly upon the mind. 
V. All the difficulty now is, whether this idea of such an 

absolutely perfect Being, be any thing else but the un- 
derstanding's plastic power, whereby it can unite all these 
perfections together m one conception ; or doth it neces- 
sarily imply that there must be such a Being reaUy ex- 
istent, or else I could never have formed such a settled 
notion of him in my mind ? To this I answer, i. It is as 
much as I desire at present, that the forming of such an 
idea in the mind, is as suitable and agreeable to our fa- 
culties as the forming the conception of any other Being 
in the world. For hereby it is most evident that the no- 
tion of a God imports nothing incongruous to reason^ or 
repugnant to the faculties of our souls: but that the 
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mind will form as settled and clear a notion of God, as of C HA P. 
aiiy thing which, in the judgment of Epicurus, his infal- ^' 
lible senses did the most assure him oh So that there ^ 

can be no shadow of a pretence why dny should reject 
the being of a God, because of the impossibility to con* 
ceive any such being as God is. If to this it be objected, 
thai suck things are implied in this idea which make it un^- 
conceivable^ in that all the perfections in this Being are 
stMH)sed to be irvfinitCj and irtfinity transcends our capacity 
of apprehension} to this I answer, i. That those who deny 
infinity in God, must necessarily attribute it to something 
4el8e ; as to infinite space, infinity of successions of ages 
and persons, if the world were eternal ; and therefore it is 
most unreasonable to reject any notion for that which, 
it is impossible, but if I deny that, I must attribute it 
to something else, to whose idea it is far less proper 
than it is to God's. 7,. Lest T should rather seek to 
avoid the argument than to satisfy it, I say, that, though 
infinite as infinite cannot be comprehended, yet we may 
clearly and distinctly apprehend a Being to be of that 
nature, that no limits can be assigned to it, as to its 
power or presence; which is as much as to understand 
It to be mfinite. The ratio formalis of infinity may 
not be understood clearly and distinctly; but yet the 
Being which is infinite may be. Infinity itself cannot 
be on this account, because however positive we appre« 
bend it, yet we always apprehend it in a negative wjay, 
because we conceive it by denying all limitations and 
bounds to it ; but the Being which is infinite we appre- 
hend in a positive manner, although not adequately, be- 
cause we cannot comprehend all which is in it. As we 
may clearly and distinctlj^ see the sea, though we cannot 
discover the bounds of it; so may we clearly and dis- 
tinctly apprehend some perfections of God, when we fix 
our minds on them, although we are not able to ffrasp 
them altogether in our narrow and confined intellects, 
because they are infinite. Thus we see that God's infi- 
nity doth not at all abate the clearness and distinctness of 
the notion which we have of God ; so that though the 
perfections of God are without bounds or limits, yet it 
bears no repugnancy at all to men's natural faculties, to 
have a settled idea pf a Being infinitely perfect in their 
minds. 

To the question I answer. It seems highly probable, vi. 
and far more consonant to reason than the contrary, that 
t^ift idea of God upon the mind of man is oo merely fie- 
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^^'- God whose idea it is; and therefore doth suppose a realitr 
in the thing correspondent to that objective reality whicD 
is in the understanding. For although I am not so well 
satisfied that the mere objective reality of the idea of God 
doth exceed the efficiency of the romd, as that idea is 
nakedly considered in itself, because of the unlimited 
power of the understanding in conception^ yet I say, con- 
sidering that idea in all the circumstances of it, it seem^ 
highly probable that it is no mere ens rationis, or figment 
of the understanding ; and that will appear on these conr 
siderations. i. This idea is of such a nature as could not 
be formed from the understanding's consideration of any 
corporeal phantasms : because whatever hath any thine of 
matter in it, involves of necessity many imperfectibiii 
along with it; for every part of matter is divisible into 
more parts. Now it is a thing evident to natural lights 
that it is a greater perfection not to be divisible than to 
be so. Besides, corporeal phantasms are so far from 
helping us in forming this idea, that they alone binder us 
from a distinct conception of it while we attend to them; 
because these bear no proportion at all to such a Beine. 
So that this idea, however, must be a pure act of intel- 
lection ; and therefore supposing there were no other fa- 
culty in man but imagination, it would bear the greatest 
repugnancy to our conceptions ; and it would be, accord- 
ing to the principles of Epicurus, and some modern phi- 
losophers, a thing wholly impossible to form an idea of 
God, unless, with Epicurus, we imagine him to be cor- 
poreal, which is to say, he is no God. Which was 
the reason that Tully said, Epicurus did only nomine 
ponerey re tollere Deos^ because such a notion of God 
is repugnant to natural light. So that if this idea do(b 
wholly abstract from corporeal phantasms, it thereby ap- 
pears that there is a higher faculty in man's soul than 
mere imagination; and it is hardly conceivable whence. a 
faculty, which thus extends itself to an infinite object, 
should come, but from an infinite Being : especially if we 
consider, secondly, that the understanding, in forming 
this idea of God, doth not by distinct acts first collect 
one perfection, and then another, and at last unite these 
together ; but the simplicity and unity of all these perfec- 
tions is as necessarily conceived as any of them. Grant- 
ijng then that the understanding, by the observing, of se- 
veral perfections in the world, might be able, to abstraiBt 
these severally from each being wherein thVy were, yet 
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Hn^Miice should the idea of the unity and inseparability of CHAP, 
ail these perfections come? The njind may, it is true^ '• 
knit some things together in fictitious ideas } but then 
those are so far from unity with each other> that in them- 
selves they speak mutual repugnancy to one another^ 
which makes them proper entia ralionis ; but these seve- 
ral perfections are so far from speaking repugnancy to 
each other, that the unity and inseparability of them is as 
nepessary to the forming of this idea, as any other per- 
fection whatsoever* So that from hence it appears that 
die consideration of the perfections which are in the crea- 
tures, is only an occasion given to the mind to help it in 
its idea of God, and not that the idea itself depends upon 
those perfections as the causes of it ; as in the clearest 
mathematical truths the manner of demonstration may be 
necessary to help the understanding to its clearer assent, 
thot^h the things in themselves be undoubtedly true. 
For all minds are not equally capable of the same truths; 
some are of quicker apprehension than others are: now 
ahhough to slower apprehensions a more particular way 
of demonstrating things be necessary, yet the truths in 
themselves are equal, though they have not equal evidence 
tO'JRveral persons. 

3. It appears that this is no mere fictitious idea, from 
the uniformity of it in all persons who have freed them- 
edves from the entanglements of corporeal phantasms. 
Those we call entia rationisy we find, by experience in our 
minds, that they are formed ad placitum. We may inda- 
giue them as many ways as we please, but we see it is 
quite otherwise in this idea of God; for in those attributes 
or perfections, which by the light of nature we attribute 
to God, there is an uniform consent in all those who have 
divested their minds of corporeal phantasms in their con- 
ceptions of God. For while men have agreed that the 
object of their idea is a Being absolutely perfect, there 
hath been no dissent in the perfections which have been 
attributed to it. None have (|uestioned but infinite wis- 
dom, goodness, and power, joined with necessity of ex- 
istence, have been all implied in this idea. So that it is 
acarce possible to instance iti anyone idea, no not of those 
things which are most obvious to oftr senses, wherein 
there hath been so great an uniformity of men's concep-^ 
tkms, as in this idea of God. And the most gross corporeal 
idea of the most sensible matter hath been more liable to 
beats tod disputes among philosophers, than this idea of 
A Being iafiaite and purely sfHritual. Which strongly 

VOL. I. z 
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Hook proves my present proposition, that this idea of CSod is 
1"- very consonant to natural light; for it is hardly concriv- 
able that there should be so universal a consent of minds 
in this idea, were it not a natural result from the free use 
of our reason and faculties. And that which adds further 
weight to this argument is, that although infinity be so 
necessarily implied in this idea of God, yet men do not 
attribute all kind of infinite things to Uod; for there 
being conceivable infinite number, infinite longitude, as 
well as infinite power and knowledge, our minds readily 
attribute the latter to God, and as readily abstract tKe 
other from his nature; which is an argument this idea 
is not fictitious, but argues reality in the thing corre- 
spondent to our conception of itw So much may suffice 
to clear the first proposition, viz. that the notion of a Gvd 
is very suitable to the faculties of men's souls, and to that 
light of nature which they proceed by in forming the con- 
ceptions of things. 
VII. Those who deny that there is a God, do assert other 

Prop. 2. ihifigs on far less evidence ofreasorij and must by their oum 
principles deny some things which are apparently true. 
One would expect that such persons, who are apt to con- 
demn the whole world of folly, in believing the truth of 
religion, and ^ould fain be admired as men of a deeper 
reach, and greater wit and sagacity than others, womd, 
when they have exploded a Deity, at least give us some 
more rational and consistent account of things, than we 
can give that there is a God. But, on the contrary, we 
find the reasons on which they reject a Deity so lament- 
ably weak, and so easily retorted upon themselves, and 
the hypotheses they substitute instead of a Deity so pre- 
carious, obscure, and uncertain, that we need no other 
argument to evince the reasonableness of religion, than 
from the manifest folly, as well as impiety, of those who 
oppose it. Which we shall make evident by these two 
things : j . That while they deny a Deity ^ they assert other 
things on far less reason, 2. That by those principles on 
which they deny a Deity, they must deny some things 
which are apparently true. 

1 . That they assert some things on far less reason than 
we do that there is a God, For if there be not an infinitely 
powerful God, who produced the world out of nothing, 
It must necessarily follow, according to the diflerent prin- 
ciples of the Aristotelian and Epicurean Atheists, that 
either the world was as it is from all eternity, or else that 
it was first made by the fortuitous concourse, of atoms. 
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Now I appeal tp the reason of any person, who hath the CHAP, 
free use of it, whether either of these two hypotheses, ^* 
urged with the same, or greater difficulties, &c. be not 
far more weakly proved than the existence of a Deity is, 
or the production of the world by him. 

I. They run themselves into the same difficulties which 
they womd avoid in the belief of a Deity ; and nothing 
can be a greater evidence of an entangled mind than this 
is : to deny a thing because of some difficulty in it, and 
instead of it to assert another thing which is chargeable 
with the very same difficulty in a higher degree. Thus 
when they reject a Deity5 because they cannot understand 
what infinity means ; both these hypotheses are liable to 
the same intricacy in apprehending the nature of some- 
.tbing infinite. For, according to the £p2cureans> there 
must be an infinite space; and what greater ease to the 
mind is there in conceiving an idea of that, than of an in- 
finite Being? And if the world be eternal, there must 
have been past an infinite succession of ages ; and is not 
the understanding as easily lost in this^ as in an eternal 
Being which created the world ? For if the course of 
generations in the world had no beginning at all, (which 
necessarily follows upon the eternity of the world,) then 
ao infinite number of successions are already past, and if 
j>a8t, then at an end; and so we find an infinite which 
Iiath had an end, which is a consequence becoming one 
who avoids the belief of a Deity, because infinity is an un- 
conceivable thing. Besides, if the number of generations 
-hath been infinite, the$e two consequences will unavoid- 
ably follow, which the reason of any one but an Atheist 
would startle at, that one infinite may be greater than an- 
'.otber, and that the part is equal to the whole. For let 
him fix where he pleases in the course of generations, I 
demand, whether in the great-grand-father's time the suc- 
cession of generations was finite or infinite ; if finite, then 
;it had a beginning, and so the world not eternal; if infinite, 
ihen I ask, whether there were not a longer succession 
of generations in the time of his great-grand-children, 
and so there must be a number greater than that which 
was infinite ; for the former succession was infinite, and 
this hath more generations in it than that had : but if it 
' be said that they were equal, because both infinite, then 
'the succession of generations to the grand-father, being 
but a part of that which extends to his grand-children 
and posterity, the part is equal to the whole. And is 
not now the notion of an infinite Being enough to stuox- 

z a 
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BOOK bk an Atheist's reason, when be can so mmbly leap over 
"^ so apparent contradictions ? I insist not on this as an evi- 
dent demonstration to prove a Deity, which possibly H 
nay not amount to, because it may only demonstrate the 
impossibility of our understkodin^'s comprehending the 
nature of infinity. But however, it doth most evidently 
demonstrate the folly and unreasonableness of the Ath^, 
who rejects the being of God on the account of his in- 
finity, when his understanding is more lost in apprehend- 
ing an infinite succession of generations; which follows 
from his supposition of the eternity of the world. If 
then it be impossible, as it is, upon any principles what- 
soever, to avoid the conception of somewhat infinite and 
eternal, either matter or space, or some being, let any one 
appeal to his own reason whether it be not more agree- 
aole to that, to attribute these perfections to such a Being, 
to whose idea they necessarily belong, than to attribute 
them to this world, in whose conception they are not at 
all implied, but, on the contrary, they do far more pnxsle 
our understandings, than when we conceive them to be in 
God? If somewhat must have a continued duration, and be 
of an unbounded nature, how much more rational is it to 
conceive wisdom, power, and goodness, to be conjcrined 
with eternity and infinity, than to bestow these attnbutes 
upon an empty space, or upon dull and unactive matter? It 
cannot be reason, then, but some more base and unwor- 
thy principle, which makes the Atheist question the 
being of God, because his perfections are unconceivabfe, 
when, according to his own principles, the most puzsling 
attributes of God return upon him with more force and 
violence, and that in a more inexplicable manner. 
VIII. 2. As the Atheist must admit those thin^ himself 
which he rejects the being of God for, so he aomits them 
upon far weaker grounds than we do attribute them to 
God. If any thing may be made evident to man's 
natural reason concerning the existence of a Being to 
infinite as God is, we doubt not but to make it appear 
that we have great assurance of the being of God; 
but how far must the Atheist go, how heartily must 
he beg before his hypothesis, either of the fortuitous 
concourse of atoms, or eternity of the world, will be 
granted to him ? For if we stay till he proves either of 
these by evident and demonstrative reasons, the world 
may have an end before he proves his atoms could give it 
a beginning j aind we may find it eternal^ a parte po$ty be- 
fore be can prove it was so a poafte anie. For tne proof 
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of a Deity we appeal to his own faculties^ reason and c(ni- c H A f . 
science; we make use of arguments before his eyes; we ^' 
bring the universal sense of mankind along with us : but "" 

for his principles, we must wholly alter the present stage cif 
the world, and crumble the whole universe into little par* 
tides ; we must grind the sun to powder, and by a new 
way of interment turn the earth into dust and ashes, be* 
fore we can so much as imagine how the world could be 
framed. And when we have thus far begged leave to 
imagine things to be what they never were, we must thea 
stand by in some infinite space to behold the friskings 
and dancings about of these little particles of matter, tw^ 
by their frequent rencounters and justlings one upon an^ 
other, they at last link themselves together, and run so 
long in a round till they make whirlpools enough for sun^ 
moon, and stars, and all the bodies of the universe to 
emerge out of. But what was it which at first set these 
Uttle particles of matter in motion ? Whence came so 
great variety in them to produce such wonderful diversi- 
ties in bodies as there are in the world ? How came these 
eaaual motions to hit so luckily into such admirable con* 
trivances as are in the universe ? When I once see a thou* 
aand blind men run the point of a sword in at a key-hole 
without one missing ; when I find them all frisking to* 
aether m a spacious field, and exactly meeting all at last 
m the very middle of it; when I once find, as TuUy 
speaks, the annals of Ennius fairly written in a heap of 
Mnd, and, as Kepler's wife told him, a room full of herbs 
omving up and down, fall down into the exact order ot 
oallads, I may then think the atomical hypothesis probfl^ 
ble, and not before. But what evidence of reason or de-f 
monstration have we, that the great bodies of the worldl 
did result from such a motion of these small particles ? It 
is possible to be so, saith Epicurus. What if we grant it 
possible ; can no things in the world be, which it is pose 
eible might have been otherwise? What else thinks Epicu- 
fus of the generations of things now ? They are such cer* 
tainly as the world now is ; and yet be believes it waa 
once otherwise. Must therefore a bare possibility of the 
contrary make us deny our reason, silence conscience, 
contradict the universal sense of mankind by excluding a 
Deity out of the world ? But whence doth it appear pos* 
eible ? Did we ever find any thing of the same nature 
with the world produced in such a manner by such a con- 
course of atoms ? Or is it because we find in natural be- 
10]^ bow much these particles of matter serve to solvo 

Z3 
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BOOK the phsenomena of nature? But doth it at all follow, be^ 
^^^' cause now under Divine Providence, which wisely orders 
the world, and things in it, that these particles^ with their 
several afiections and motion, may give us a tolerable ac- 
count of many appearances as to bodies, that therefore 
the universe had its original merely by a concretion of 
these, without any Divine hand to order and direct their 
motion ? But of this more when we come to the creation 
of the world; our design now is only to compare tfce 
notion of a Deity, and of the Atheist's hypothesis in 
point of perspicuity and evidence of reason ; of which let 
any one who hath reason judge. Thus we see how the 
Atheist, in denying a Deity, must assert something else 
instead of it, which is pressed with the same, if not great- 
er difficulties, and proved by far less reason. 
IX. The Atheist, by the same principles on which he denies a 

2« Gody must deny some things which are apparently tme. 
Which will be evident by our running over the most 
plausible pretences which be insists upon. 

I. Because the being of God cannot be demonstrated. 
But how doth the Atheist mean it? Is it because God 
cannot be demonstrated to sense, that we cannot [digito 
monstrari et dicier hie est] point at him with our fingers ? 
It is a sign there is little of reason left, where sense is 
made the only umpire of all kinds of beings. Must all 
intellectual beings be proscribed out of the order of na- 
ture, because they cannot pass the scrutiny of sense? 
And by the same reason all colours shall be dashed out, 
because they cannot be heard; all noises silenced, be- 
cause they cannot be seen ? For why may not one sense 
be set to judge of all objects of sense with far more 
reason, than sense itself be set as judge over intellectual 
beings ? But yet it is wisely done of the Atheist to make 
sense his judge; for if we once appeal to this, he knows 
our cause is lost ; for as he said of a physician, when one 
asked him whether he had any experience of him. No, 
said he, Si periculum fecissem, non viverem; if I had tried 
him, I had been dead eie now ; so here, if God were to be 
tried by the judgment of sense, he must cease to be God; 
for how can an infinite and spiritual Being be discerned 
by the judgment of sense? And if be be not an infinite 
and spiritual Being, he is not God. But it may be the 
Atheist's meaning is not so gross, but he intendfs such a 
devionstraiion to reason, as that two and two make four , or 
that the whole is greater than the parts ; with such a de- 
monstration he would sit dowu contented. But will no 
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less than this serve him? What becomes then of the CHAP.* 
world*s being made by a fortuitous concourse of atoms ? ^' 
Is this as evident as that two and two make four ? And 
will the philosophical Atheist really believe nothing in 
Qature, but what is as evident to him in material beings as 
thai the whole is greater than the parts P By any means 
li&t Atheists then write philosophy, that at the last the 
clocks in London may strike together, and the philoso- 
phers agree ; for I suppose none of them question that. 
But yet it is possible the Atheist may, in a good humour, 
abate something of this, and mean by demonstration such 
a proof as takes away all difficulties. If he means as to 
the ground of assent, we undertake it ; if as to the object 
apprehended, we reject it as unreasonable, because it is 
impossible a Being infinite should be comprehended by 
41S ; for if it could, it were no longer infinite. But let us . 
try this principle by other things ; and how evident is it 
that on this account some things must be denied which 
himself will confess to be true ? For instance, that oppror 
brium philosophorurrif the divisibility of quantity, or ex- 
tended matter into finite or infinite parts; let nim take 
-which side he please, and see whether, by the force of 
these arguments on either side, if he hold to this princir 
j)le, he must not be forced to deny that there is any such 
thing as matter in the world; and then we may well 
liave an infinite empty space, when by force of this one 
principle both God and matter are banished quite out of 
the world. But if the Atheist will but come one step 
lower, and by his demonstration intend nothing else but 
^uch a sufficient proof of it as the nature of the thing is 
capable of, he will not only speak most consonantly to 
rjeason, but may be in some hopes of gaining satisfaction: 
for it is most evident, that all things are not capable of 
the like way of proof; and that in some cases the possi- 
bility of the contrary must be no hindrance to an un-r 
jdoubted assent. What these proofs are, will appear 
afterwards. I come to the next ground of the Atheist's 
opinion ; which is, 

2. The weakness of some arguments brought to prove a 
Deity. But let us grant that some arguments will not do 
it, doth it therefore follow that none can do it ? What if 
some have proved the sun to be the centre of the world, 
^nd the motion of the earth, by very weak arguments, 
will the Atheist therefore question it ? What if Epicurus 
bath proved his atomical hypothesis by some silly, 
sophisms, will the Atheist therefore rather believe the 
oreatipo of the world than it? What i{ th^ ^iVxcAi via.^ 

Z4 
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BOOK make himself sport at some stories of apparidons^ innstsi 
^"' on to prove a Deity, doth it therefore tollow there is no 
God, because some persons have been over-credulous ? 
What if some, having more seal than knowledge, mar 
attribute such things to God's immediate hand, whicn 
may be produced by natural causes, doth it thence foUovr 
that God hath no hand in governing the world at all ^ 
What if fears, and hopes, and persuasions, may depend 
much on principles of education, must conscience then 
be resolved wholly into these ? What if some devout me- 
lancholist may embrace the issues of his own imagination 
for the impressions of the Divine Spirit, doth it therefore 
follow, that religion is nothing but strength of fancy, inw 
proved by principles of education? What if some of tha 
numerous proofs of a Deity were cut off, and only those 
' made use of which are of the greatest force, would the 
truth suflfer at all by that? I grant advantage is ofteo 
taken against a thing more by one weak argument 
brought for it, than for it by the strongest proofs : but I 
say it is unreasonable it should be so ; and were men ra- 
tional and ingenuous, it would not be so. Many times 
arguments may be good in their order, but they are mis- 
placed ; some may prove the thing rational, which may 
not prove it true ; some may shew the absurdities of tlie 
adversaries' rejecting the thmg, which may not be suf- 
ficient to prove it. Now when men number, and not 
weigh their arguments, but give them in the lump to the 
main Question, without fitting them to their several places, 
they do more disservice to the main of the battle by the 
disorder of their forces, than they can advantage it by the 
number of them. 

^. Another great pretence the Atheist hath, is, that re- 
ligion is only an invention of politicians, which they awe 
people with as they please ; and therefore tell them of a 
God, and another world, as mothers send young children 
to school to keep them in better order, that they may 
govern them with the greater ease. To this I answer, i. 
Religion, I grant, hath a great influence upon the well- 
governing the world; nay, so ^reat,that were the Athe- 
ist's o{)inion true, and the world persuaded of it, it were 
impossible the world could be well governed. For the go- 
vernment of the world in civil societies depends not so 
much on force, as the sacred bonds of duty and allegiance, 
which hold a nation that owns religion as true, in far surer 
obligations to endeavour the peace and welfare of a na- 
tion than ever violence can do. For in this case only an 
opportunity is watcHtd {or to vShskft <^fl \!bax ^nVak^ tjbbef 
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aocomit a yoke upon their necks; whereas when i»efi'* CHAP, 
minds are possessed with a sense of duty and obligation *■ , . , 
to obedience out of conscience, the reins may be held **"*^"^""*^ 
with greater ease ; and yet the people be better managed 
by them, than by such as only gall and enrage them* 
So that I grant true religion to be the most serviceable 

rinciple for the governing of civil societies : but withal, 
say, 2. It were impossible religion should be so much 
made use of for the governing of people, were there not a 
real propensity and inclination to religion imprinted on 
the nrinds of men. For as, did not men love themselves 
and their children, their estates and interests, it were im» 
possible to keep them in obedience to laws : but doth it 
ibllow, because magistrates persuade people to obedience^ 
by suiting laws to the general interest of men, that 
therefore the magistrates nrst made them love themselves * 
and their own concerns ? So it is in religion ; the magis* 
trate may make use of this propensity to religion in men 
for civil ends, but his making use of it doth suppose it, 
and not instill it. For were religion nothing else in the 
world but a design only of politicians, it would be im«^ 
possible to keep that design from being discovered at one 
time or other ; and when once it came to be known, it- 
would hurry the whole world into confusion ; and the 
people would make no scruple of all oaths and obliga- 
tions, but eveiry one would seek to do others what mi9« 
chief he could if he had opportunity, and obey no furthenr 
than fear ^nd force constrained him. Therefore no priin* 
ciple can be so dangerous to a state as atheism, nor any 
tiling more promote its peace than true religion ; and the 
more men are persuaded of the truth of religion, they 
wiJl be the better subjects, and the more useful in civtf 
societies. As well then may an Atheist say there is no 
fliuch thing as good-nature in the world, because that is 
s^t to be abused, nor any such thing as love, because that 
may be cheated ; as that religion is nothing but a design, 
because men may make it stalk to their private ends. Thu0 
we see how the Atheist, by the force of those principles 
on. which be denies a God, must be forced to deny other 
things ; which yet, by his own confession^ are apparently 
true. 

So I come to the third proposition, which is. That ive X. 
futve as certain evidence that there is a God, as we can have^ ^P* 3* 
considering his nature. When we demand the proof of 1^ 
thing, our first eye must be to the nature of the thing 
wbick we desire may be pix)vt<l'} for tUngs e^ualiy fru^ 
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^^^' of probation. There is oo demonstration in Euclid will 
serve to prove that there are such places as the Indies. 
We cannot prove the earth is round by the judgment of 
sense, nor that the soul is immortal by corporeal phan- 
tasms. Every distinct kind of being hath its peculiar way 
of probation ; and therefore it oueht not to be at all won- 
dered at, if the supreme and infinite Being have his pe- 
culiar way of demonstrating himself to. the minds of men. 
If then we have as evident proofs of the existence of Grod 
as we can have, considering the infinity of his nature, it 
is all which in reason we can desire ; and of that kind of 
proofs we h^ve these following: For, i. If God hath 
stamped an miiversal character of himself upon the minds of 
men; %. If the things in the world are the manifest effects 
of ijifinite wisdom, goodness, and power; 3. if there be 
such ihings in the world which are unaccountable without a 
Deity; then we may with safety and assurance .conclu4§ 
that there is a God. 

I. That God hath imprinted an universal character of. 

himself on thfi minds of men; and that may be known by 

two things. I. If it be such as bears the same importance 

among all persons. %. If it be such as cannot be mistaken 

for the character of any thing else. 

1. I begin with the first, whereby J shall prove this 
character to be universal, because the whole world hath 
consented in it. This argument we may rely on with the 
greater security, because it was the only argument which 
retained the Deity in the ancient school of Epicurus; 
which, could he have thought of as easy a way of evadr 
ing, as he thought he had found out as to the origin of 
the universe, he was no such great friend to the very 
name of a God, as to have retained it as an anticipation 
or prolepsis of human nature. And this argument, from 
the universal consent of the world, was that which bore 
the greatest sway among the philosophers ; who went by 
nothing but dictates of natural light, which they could 
not so clearly discover in any things as in those which 
all mankind did unanimously consent in. Two things 
I shall make out this by. i. That no sufficient account 
can be given of so universal a consent, unless it be supposed 
to be the voice of nature. 2. That the dissent of any par' 
ticular persons is not sufficient to control so universal an 
agreement. 

I . Tha4: no siifficient account of it can be given, but only 
by asserting it to he a dictate of nature^ In so strangp a 
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dissent as there hath been in the world, concerning most CHAP, 
of those things which relate to mankind in common, as ^' 
the models of government, the laws they are ruled by, 
the particular rites and customs of worship, we have the 
greatest reason to judge that those common principles, 
which were the foundations on which all these several 
different customs were built, were not the effect of any 
positive laws, nor the mere force of principles of educa- 
tion, but something which had a deeper root and founda- 
tion in the principles of nature itself. A common and 
universal eflfect must flow from some common and uni- 
versal cause. So the Stoic argues in TuUy : if there were 
no God, non tarn stalilis opinio permaneret, nee eonfirma- Cicero de 
retur diutumitate temporis^ nee una cum seculis cetattbusave^^}- ^^~'* 
hominum inveterare potuisset. It is strange to think tnat * "' ^' ^' 
mankind, in so many ages of the world, should not 
grow wise enough to rid itself of so troublesome an 
opinion as that was, of the being of God, had it not been 
true. 

We see, in all the alterations of the world, other vain 
opinions have been detected, refuted, and shaken off: if 
this had been such, how comes it to remain the same in , 
all ages and nations of the world ? Opinionum commenta 
deletdieSy naturce jvdicia eonfirmat. It is a great discredit 
to time, to make it like a river in that sense; that it bears 
up only lighter things, when matters of greatest weight 
are sunk to the bottom, and past recovery. This may 
pass for a handsome allusion, as to the opinions and 
writings of particular persons, but cannot be understood of 
such things which are founded on the universal consent of 
the world ; for these common notions of human nature 
are so suited to the temper of the world, that they pass 
down the strong current of time with the same facility 
that a well built ship, though of good burden, doth fur- 
row the ocean. So that if we must adhere to the alle- 
gory, it is easily replied, that it is not the weight of 
things which makes them sink, but the unsuitableness of 
their superficies to that of the water. So we see a small 
piece of wood will sink, when a stately ship is borne up; 
so such things which have not that agreeableness in them 
to the dictates of nature may soon be lost; but such as 
lie so even upon the superficies of th^ soul will still float 
above the water, and never be lost in the swiftest current 
of time. Thus we assert this universal consent of man- 
kind, as to the existence of a Deity, to be a thing sp con*. 
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^^^' men in the world, it will continue. 

j^l^ But now it is hardly conceivable, according to the 

principles of Epicurus, bow mankind should universally 

q^ree in some common sentiments; much less how it 

should have such an anticipation, as himself grants, of the 

being of God. For if the soul be nothing else but some 

Laertios, L more active and vigorous particles of matter (as Diogenes 

z. in V. Laertius tells us, that his opinion was, that the soiu was 

Gaunend BO^hing else but a system if otrofuw Xeiororwv xa) s'poylvkattm' 

torn. ii. rmVf of the most smooth and round atoms ;) if so, it is very 

l.iiLtect.3.hard apprehending how any such things as anucipations, 

or common notions, can be lodged in the soul ; for if oar 

souls be nothing else but some small spherical corpuscles 

which move up and down the body,, as the Epicurean 

philosophy supposeth, then all our knowledge and per- 

ception must depend on motion ; which motioa must be 

by the impression of external objects : which Lucretius 

acknowledgeth and contends for. 

Lucret. i.iT. Invenies primis a sensibus esse crealam 

V. 480. Notitiam veru 

- If then our knowledge of truth comes in by our sensed, 
and sensation doth wholly depend upon the impression of 
outward objects^ what fa!ecomes of all coanmon notions^ 
and of the prolepsis of a Deity ? Unless we suppose the 
knowledge of a Deity came in by sense, which Epicurus 
himself denies, when he attributes to the Deity, not 
Cicero de corpus, but quasi corpus, as Tully tells us, and therefore 
Nat. Dcor. {^^ jg ^ot a proper object of sense. So that it is impossible 
there should be any such thing as a natural notion, which 
may be the ground of universal consent among meo^ 
according to the doctrine of Epicurus ; and therefore it 
stands to all reason in the world, that, if our senses be 
the only competent judges of truth, men should differ 
about nothing more than such things which cannot be 
tried by the judgment of sense ; such as the notion of a 
God is, (for where should men be more uncertain in their 
jjudmients, than in such things which they have no rule 
at all to go by in the judging of ?) but we are so far from* 
finding it so, that men are nothing so much agreed about 
the objects of sense, as they are about the existence of ft 
Deity ; and therefore we see this universal consent of 
mankind, concerning a Grod, cannot be salved by the 
principles of those who deny it ; according to which no 

( 
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accoant At all can be given of any such things as universal (iH A p« 
or common notionSi ; *^ 

Neither can this universal consent of mankind be ener* ^ii. 
vated with any ^eater probability by those Atheists who 
assert the eternity of the world, and resolve this consent 
wholly into mere tradition ; such as the fables of poets 
were conveyed an from one to another. For I demand, 
concerning this tradition, whether ever it had any be^iH 
ning or no ? If it had no beginning, it could be no tra* 
ditioq ; for that Boiust run up to some persons from whom 
it first caine. Again, if it nad no beginning, it was ne- 
ceaaary that it should always be on the same accounts on 
which they make the world eternal. And if it be neoes^ 
aary, it must be antecedent to any free act of man^s wiU 
which tradition supposeth; and so some false opinion 
would be found to be as necessary as the world's bei^ 
ciersal, (and by consequence the world's being etemd 
may be a necessary false opbiion :) but if any labe 
opinion be once granted necessary, it then follows that 
our faculties are not true, and that nature is a necessary 
cause of some notorious falsity ; which is the highest im- 
peachment the Atheist could have laid upon his only 
adored nature ; which must then have done that which 
Aristotle was ashamed to think ever nature should be 
goilty of, which is something in vain ; for to what purpose 
should man have rational faculties, if he be under an 
unavoidable necessity of being deceived? If thfin it be 
granted that this traoition had once a beginning, either it 
began with human nature, or human nature did exist 
ioi^ before it. If it began with mankind, then mankind 
4iaa a beginning, and so the world was not eternal ; if 
niankind did exist before this tradition, I then enquire in 
itfhat time, and by what means, came this tradition fipit 
to be embraced, if it doth not suppose the existence of a- 
Deity^ Can any age be mentioned in history, wherein 
this tradition was not universally received ? And, which 
is most to our purpose, the forther we go back in history, 
tlie fillip the world was of deities, if we believe tae 
H^then histories ; but however no' age can be instanced 
in, wherein this tradition began first to be believed in the 
world. We can trace the poetic fables to their troe 
original, by the testimonies. of those who believed them'; 
we know tne particular authors of themi, and what coarse 
they took in oivulging of them ; we fixKl giieat diversttiiGfS 
ainon^ themseives in the meaning of them, and many- 
nations tbat tmvfit beard of (ihem. But adl things an& 

I 
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^"' as the first authors of it. If the world were eternal, and 
the belief of a Deity fabulous, we cannot understand by 
what artifice a fabulous tradition could come to be so 
universally received in the world, that no nation of old 
could be instanced in by the inquisitive philosophers, but 
however rude and barbairous it was, yet it owned a deity. 
How could such a tradition be spread so far, but either by 
force or fraud ? It could not be by force, because em- 
braced by an unanimous consent, where no force at all 
hath been used ; and hath been so rooted in the very na- 
tures of those people who have been most tender of their 
liberties, that tney have resented no indignity so highly, 
as any afironts they conceived to be ofiered to their go<u. 
Nay, and where any persons seem to quit the belief of a 
Deity, we find what force and violence they have used to 
their own reason and conscience, to bring themselves to 
atheism, which they could not subdue their minds to any 
longer than the will could command the understanding; 
which, when it gained but a little liberty to examine 
itself, or view the world, or was alarmed with thunder, 
earthquakes, or violent sickness, did bring back again the 
sense of a Deity with greater force and power than they 
had endeavourra to shake it off with. Now bad this tra- 
dition come by force into the world, there would have 
been a secret exultation of mind to be freed from it ; as 
we see nature rejoiceth to shake off every thing which is 
violent, and to settle every thing according to its due 
order. It is only fraud, then, which can be with any 
reason imagined in this case ; and how unreasonable it is 
to imagine it here, will appear to any one who doth con- 
sider how extremely jealous the world is of being imposed 
upon by the subtlety of such who are thought to be the 
greatest politicians. For the very opinion of their subtlety 
makes them apt to suspect a design in every thing they 
speak or do ; so that nothing doth more generally hinder 
tne entertaining of any motion so much among vulgar 
people, as that it comes from a person reputed very 
politic. So that the most politic way of gaining upon 
the apprehensions of the vulgar, is by taking upon one the 
greatest appearance of simplicity and integrity ; and this 
now could not be done by such politicians which we now 
speak of, but by accommodating themselves to such 
things in the people, which were so consonant to their 
natures, that tney could suspect no design at all in the 
matters propounded to them. And thus I assert it to 
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have been in the present case, in all those politic go- CHAP, 
vernors who at first brought the world into both civil and *• 
religious societies, after they were erown rude and bar- 
barous; for as it had been impossible to have brought 
them into civil societies, unless there had been supposed 
an inclination to society i'n them, so it had been equally 
impossible to have brought them to embrace any parti- 

- cul^r way of religion, unless there had been a natural 
propensity to religion implanted in them, and founded in 
the general belief of the existence of a Deity- And there- 
fore we never find any of the ancient founders of common- 
wealths go about to persuade the people that there was a 
God ; but this they supposed, and made their advantage 
of it, the better to draw the people on to embrace that 

. way of worship, which they delivered to them as most 
suitable to their own design. And this is plainly evident 
in the vast difference of designs and interests which were 
carried on in the Heathen world, upon this general appre- 
hension of a Deity. How came the world to be so easily 
abused into religions of all shapes and fashions, bad not 

• there been a natural inclination in men's souls to religion, 
and an indelible idea of a Deity on the minds of men ? 
Were then this propensity groundless, and this idea ficti- 
tious^ it were the greatest slur imaginable which could 
be cast upon nature, that, when the instincts of irrational 
agents argue something real in them, only man, tbe most 
noble being o£ the visible world, must be fatally carried 
to the belief of that which never was. Which yet hath 
so great a force and awe upon man, that nothing creates 

: so great anxieties in his life as this doth ; nothing lays 

. him more open to the designs of any who have an intent 

' to abuse him. But yet further : these politicians who first 

abused the world, m telling them there was a God, did 

• they themselves believe there was a God or no ? If they 

• did, then they had no such end as abusing the world into 
. such a belief; if they did not, upon what accounts did 

they believe there was none, when the people were so 
ready to believe there was one ? Was that as certain a 
tradition before that there was no God, as afterwards 

• they made it to be that there was ? If so, then all those 
people whom they persuaded to believe there was a God, 
did before all believe there was none; and how can it 
possibly enter into the reason of any man to think that 
people who had been brought up in the belief that there 
was no God at all, nor any state after this life, should all 
unanimously quit the principles of education which tended 
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t"' was a God and another life, and thereby to fill themselves 
full of fears and disquietments, merely because their rukn 
told them so ? Aeam, if these rulers themselves were io 
wise as not to believe a Deity, can we imagine there ever 
was such an age of the world, wherein it fell out so 
happily that only the rulers were wise, and all the sub- 
jects fools ? But it may be, it will be said, that all wko 
were wise themselves did not believe a Deity^ but yet am^ 
seated to the practice of reli^on^ because it was so useful 
Jhr the government oj mankind: but can it be thought 
that all these wise men, which we must suppose of se^^ 
veral ranks and degrees, (for philosophers are not always 
statesmen, nor statesmen philosophers^) should so readuy 
concur in such a thing, wnich tended most to the interest 
of the prince, and to the abuse of the world ? Would 
none of them be ready to assert the truth, though it weie 
but to make a party of their own, and discover to the 
people that it was only the ambition and design of their 
governors which sought to bring the people to slavery by 
the belief of such things, which were contrary to the tra- 
dition of their forefathers, and would make their lives, if 
they believed them, continually troublesome and unquiet? 
Or if we could suppose things should hit thus in one 
nation, what is this to the whole world, which the Atheist 
here supposeth eternal ? What, did all the rulers of the 
world exactly agree in one moment of time, or at least in 
one age, thus to abuse the world ? Did the designs of 
governors, and the credulity of all people, fall out ta be 
so suitable together ? But, on the contrary, we do not 
find that governors can have the judgments of people so 
at their command, that they can make them to believe 
what they please. If it were so, we may well say with 
the atheistical Pope, Hen quam minima regiiur mundus $ 
what a twine thread will rule the world! But granting 
these things, (which any but an Atheist will say are im- 
possible,) yet whence should it come to pass that the 
world, which is generally led more by the opinions Of 
their forefathers than by reason, should so cancel that 
former tradition that there was no God, that no remaining 
footsteps of it can be traced in any history of those times ? 
Or did the governors all consent to abolish all records of 
it? Public and written I grant they might; but not those 
out of men's minds and memories, which would have 
^ been, for the ease of the minds of their posterity, conveyed 
in some secret cabala from iatheni to their children. It 
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may be, it. will be said, so it was, but men durst not profess CHAP. 
ii for fear of the laws : but it is not evident that the laws ,^^* 
of all the ancient cominbnwealths were so severe against 
litheism ; and withal, bow came some of the wisest and 
ihost philosophical men of Greece and Rome to embrtu^e 
the existence of a Deity, as a thing far more consonant to 
reason than the contrary opinion, and established -their 
belief on such evidences from nature itself, that none of 
their antagonists were able to answer them ? It was not 
oertainljr the fear of laws which made men rational and 
inquisitive into the natures and causes' of things; and yet 
those who were such amidst the great idolatries of the 
Heathen, and being deistitute of Divine revelation, yet 
fteely and firmly assented to the existence of a Deity- 
Had it been only fraud and imposture which brought 
men to believe a God, whence came it to pass that this 
fraud was not discovered by tbesQ philosophers, who were 
far better able, by their nearness to those eldest times, 
a^d much converse abroad in other nations, (for some 
travelled into Egypt, Chaldea, Persia, India, merely to 
gain knowledge,) to have found out such an imposture, 
nad it been such, than any of our modern Atheists 7 
Whence come these now, in this almost decrepit age of 
the world, to be the first smellers out of so great a design ? 
By what means, what tokens and evidence came such an 
imposture to their knowledge ? Because, forsooth, the 
world, is still apt to be abused by a pretence of reliffion ; 
but he that doth not see how silly and ridiculous a sophism 
that is, either by his own reason, or by what hath gone 
before, hath wit and reason little enough to be an Atheist, 
Some, therefore, who vvould seem a Tittle wiser than the 
vulgar sort of Atheists, (for it seems there is a vtilgus 
among them too, I wish it be more for their meanness 
than multitude,) are so far convinced of the unreasonable- 
ness' of judging that the belief of a Deity came in by 
fraud, that, finding it so general and universal, they attri- 
bute it to as general and universal a cause ; which is the 
influence of the stars. So true still is that of the poetj 
ccebim ipsum petimus sttdtitia; for by what imaginable 
influence come the stars to plant opinions in men's minds 
so deeply and universally ? But yet further : is this opi- 
nion, which is thus cau^ by the stars, true or false? If 
the opinion be true, we have what we desire; if false, 
what malignant influence is this of the stars, so powerfully 
to sway men to the belief oi a fidsity ? How far are the 
sUura then fhom * doing> good to miyikind, when they are 
VOL, I, A a 
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BOOK K> influential to deceive the world I But then, hf what 
*^^ peculiar influence come some men to be freed from this 
general imposture } If the cause be so universal, the effect 
must be universal too. But if only the nativity, and eon^ 
tinuance of some particular religions, may be calculated 
by the stars, (as Cardan and Vaninua atbeistically sup- 
pose^) whence then comes the general propensity and 
mclination to religion in all affes and nations of the 
world } If it be then caused by the heavens in general, it 
must be produced necessarily and miiversally ; and so ta 
be an Atneist were impossible^ If it be caused by the in- 
fluence of some particular stars, then when that mfluence 
ceaseth, the world would universally relapse into athetsiBl. 
So that there is no possible way of avoiding this umversid 
consent of mankind, as an alignment that there is a God» 
when all the pretences of the Atheist against it are so 
weak, ridiculous, and impertinent. 
^11- The only thing then left for him is, to deny the truth 
of the thing, viz. that there is such an universal consent ; 
because some persons have been found in the world who 
have not agreed with the rest of mankind in this opinion. 
To this I answer, (which was the second particularr for 
clearing this argument,) that the dissent of these persons 
is not sufiicient to manifest the consent not to be uni- 
versal, and to arise from a dictate of nature : for I demand 
of the greatest Atheist, whether it be sufiicient to say that 
it is not natural for men to have two legs, because some 
have been born with one; or that it is not natural for 
men to desire life, (which the Atheist loves so dearly,) 
because there have been so many who have taken away 
their own lives ? If it be said, that these are monsters and 
anomalies in nature, and therefore not to be reckoned in- 
the regular account of things, the same I may with as 
great reason say of Atheists, that they are to be dispunged 
out of the census of such who act upon free principles of 
reason ; because there may be some peculiar reasons given 
of their dissent from the rest of mankind in the denial of a 
Deity. We see by the old philosophers bow fer the 
affectation of novelty, and ambition of being cried up for 
no vulgar wits, may carry men to deny such things, which 
are most common and obvious in the world. Is there any 
thing more plain and evident to reason, than that it implies 
a contradiction for the same thing to be and not to be at 
the same time? And yet if we believe Aristotle, who 
ArUt. Me- largely disputes against them, eiV) U rm^ o» awro/ rt fi^ep^w- 
/ap /5. 'iV'^g^i ^^^^ ^j ^^^ gt^^^ ^ ^^ ^}KiA. There were some wio 
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affitmed that a thing might he and not be at the same time. C H AF« 
What so evident in nature as motion? Yet the philo» ^' 
sopber is well known who disputed against it, and thought ' " 
himself subtle in doing so too. What are men mort 
assured of than that they live ; and yet (if it be not too 
dogmatical, even in that to believe the Sceptics) it was a 
thing none could be assured of? What are our senses 
more assured of than that the snow is white ? Yet all the 
philosophers were not of that opinion. Is this then suffi- 
cient reason on which to deny an universal consent, be-^ 
cause some philosophers opposed it, when it is most un- 
doubtedly true, which Tully sharply speaks of the ancient 
philosopners. Nihil tarn absurdUm quod non dixerit aliquii Ciecso de 
philosophbrum $ there was no absurdity so great, but itfound^^h ^^^^^' 
a philosopher to vouch it ! But in this case those philo- * "'* 
sophers who questioned the existence of a Deity, though 
they were not for number to be compared with those who 
asserted it, yet were not so inexcusable therein as our 
modern Atheists, because they then knew no other way 
of religion, but that which was joined with horrible su* 
perstitton, and ridiculous rites of worship. They were 
stranaers to any thing of Divine revelation, or to any real 
miracles wrought to confirm it; and to such a way of 
serving God which is most agreeable to the Divine na- 
ture, most suitable to our reason, most effectual for ad- 
vancing true godliness in the world* And although this 
most excellent religion, viz« the Christian, be subject to 
many scandals, by reason of the corruptions which have' 
been mixed with it by those who have professed it, yet 
the religion itself is clear and untainted; bein^ with great 
integrity preserved in the sacred records of it. So that 
now atheism hath far less to plead for itself, than it had 
in the midst of the ignorance and superstition of the' 
Heathen idolatries. But if we should grant the Atheist 
more than he can prove, that the numoer of such who 
denied a Deity hath been great in all ages of the worlds is 
it probable they should speak the sense of nature, whose - 
opmion, if it were embraced, would dissolve all ties and 
obligations whatsoever, would let the world loose to the 
highest licentiousness without check or control, and would 
in time overturn all civil societies ? For, as Tully hath 
largely shewn. Take away the being and providence of God Cicero dt 
out of the world, and there f Mows nothing but perturbation^^^^' 
and cmifusion in it; not only all sanctity, piety, and devo^{^^^ ^^ 
iion %8 destroyed, but all faith, virtue, and human societies 
too; which are impossible to be upheld without t^U^xc^w^ 
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.«ooK AS not only be^ but Plato, Aristotle, and Plutarch, have 

"'- fiiUy demonstrated. Shall such persons, then, who hold 

fin opinion, so contrary to all other dictates of nature^ 

rather speak the sense of nature, than they who have 

asserted the belief of a Deity, which tends so much to 

advance nature, to regulate the world, and to reform the 

lives of men ? Certainly if it were not a dictate of nature 

that there was a God, it is impossible to conceive the 

world should be so constant in the belief of him, when 

^e thoughts of him breed so many anxieties in men's 

minds ; and withal, since God is neither obvious to sense, 

nor his nature comprehensible by human reason : which 

'^18 a stronger evidence it is a character of himself whidi 

God hath imprinted on the minds of men, which makes 

them so unanimously agree that he is, when they cao 

^either see him, nor yet fully comprehend him. For any 

whole nation which have consented in the denial of a 

Deity, we have no -evidence at all. Some suspicions, it is 

true, there were at first, concerning some very barbarous 

people in America ; but it is since evident, though they 

are ^ossly mistaken as to the nature of Grod, yet they 

worship something instead of him, such as the Ttrnpinam- 

louliSf CaribeSy Patagons, Tapuice, and others ; of the last 

Vossiiw Ad- of which Vossius, from one Christophorus Arcissewski^ a 

L*i! de* Polonian gentleman, who was among them, hath givpn a 

Idol. p. 2. large account of their religion, and the manner of their 

worshipping of their gods, both good and bad. And that 

which among these Indians much confirms our present 

argument is, that only those who have been the most 

barbarous and savage nations, have been suspected of irre- 

ligion, but the more civilized they have been, the more 

evident their sense of religion. The Peruvians worship 

Vid. Aco- one chief God, whom they call Virachocha and Packaca- 

stam, 1. V. ^^^ which is as much as The Creator of heaven and earth. 

Lips. Mon. And of the religion of the Mexicans, Lipsius and others 

et Exempl. speak. So that the nearer any have approached to civility 

Politic. gjjj knowledge, the more ready they have been to own a 

Deity ; and none have had so little sense of it as they who 

are almost degenerated to brutes ;. and whether of*^ these 

two now comes nearer to reason, let any one who ihath it 

judge. 

XIV. Another great evidence, that God hath imprinted a 

*• character or idea of himself on the minds of men, is, 

because such things are contained in this idea of (jrod^ which 

de necessarily imply h^s existence. The main, force' of this 

aipgument lies in tlus : That whickive do^chaariy.Mddis' 
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tinctly perceive to belong to the nature and essence of a CHAP; 
thingjmay he with truth affirmed of the thing; not that it ^^' 
may be affirmed with truth to belong to the nature of the 
things for that were an empty tautology; but it may tje 
affirmed with truth of the thing itself; as if I clearly per- 
ceive^ upon exact enquiry, that to bean animal doth oelon^ 
to the nature of man, I may with truth affirm that niah is 
a living creature ; if I find it demonstrably true that a 
triangle hath three angles equal to two right ones, then I ^ 
may truly affirm it of any tnangle. But now we assume^ 
that, upon the most exact search and enquiry, I clearljr 
perceive that necessary existence doth immutably belong 
to the nature of God; therefore I may with as much 
truth affirm that God exists, ias that man is a living crecit 
1;ilre, or a triangle hath three angles equal to two ri^ht 
ones* But because many are so apt to suspect some kind 
of sophism in this argument, when it is managed from the 
idea in men's minds, because that seems to iknply only to 
objective reality in the mind, and that nothing can bd 
thence inferred as to the existence of the thing whose \6m 
it is ; I therefore shall endeavour to manifest more clearlgf 
the force of this argument, by proving severally the supt' 
positions which it stands upon; which are these thro^j 
X. That clear and distinct perception of the mind is thf 
greatest evidence we can have of the truth of any things 
a. That we have this clear perception that necessary ex%9t^ 
ence doth belong to the nature of God. 3. That ifnecelssury 
existence doth belong to God's nature, it unavoidably follou/s 
that he doth exist. Nothing can be desired more plain or 
full to demonstrate thie force of this argument, than by 
jproving every one of these. r 

1. That the greatest evidence we can have of the truth of 
a things is a clear and distinct perception of it in our minM^ 
For otherwise the rational . faculties of man's soul woul4 
be wholly useless, as being tiot fitted for any end at all, if 
upon alright use of them men were still liable to be de* 
ceived. I grant the imperfection of our minds in this 
^ present state is very great, which majkes os so obnoxious 
to error and mistake; but theii that imperfection lies in 
the proneness in man's mind to be led by interest and 
t)rejudice in the judgment of things; but in such thingi 
as are purely speculative and rational, if the mind cannot 
be certain it is not deceived in them, it cim have no cer^- 
tainty at all of any mathematical demonstrations. Now 
we find in. our own minds a clear and convincii^g evidence 
in sonie things^ as sootD ia they are prop^uindid to Our 

Aa3 
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BOOK understandings; as that a thing can be and not he at the 
"*' same time; that a nonentity can have no proper attributes; 
that while I reason and discourse, lam : these are so clearj 
that no man doth suspect himself deceived at all in them. 
Besides, if we had no ground of certainty at all in our 
judging things, to what purpose is there an idea of true 
and false in our minds, if it be impossible to know the 
one from the other ? But I say not that in all perceptions 
of the mind we have certain evidence of tnitn, but only 
in such as are clear and distinct ; that is, when, upon the 
greatest consideration of the nature of a thing, there ap- 
pears no ground or reason at all to doubt concerning it : 
and this must suppose the mind*s abstraction wholly Irom 
the senses ; for we plainly find, that while we attend to 
them, we may judge ourselves very certain, and yet be 
deceived; as those who have an icterism in their eyes, 
may judge with much confidence that they see things as 
clearly and distinctly as any other doth. Besides, there 
are many things taken for granted by men^ which have 
no evidence of reason at all in them. Now if men will 
^udge of the truth of things by such principles, no wonder 
lip they be deceived. But when we speak of clear and 
distinct perception, we suppose the mind to proceed upon 
evident principles of reason, or to have such notions of 
things, which, as far as we can perceive by the light of 
reason, do agree with the natures of the things we appre- 
hend. If in such things, then, there be no ground of cer- 
tainty, it is as much as to say our faculties are to no pur- 
?ose; which highly reflects either upon God or nature, 
t is a noble question as any is in philosophy, What is 
the certain xpirrjpiov of the truth of things, or what ground 
of certainty the mind hath to proceed upon in its judg- 
ment of the truth of such objects as are represented to it ? 
Nothing can render the philosophy of Epicurus more 
justly suspected, to any rational and inquisitive mind, 
than his making the senses the only conveyers of the 
truth of things to the mind. The senses, I grant, do not 
in themselves deceive any ; but if I make the impressions 
of sense to be the only rule for the mind to judge by of 
the truth of things, I make way for the greatest impos- 
tures, and the most erring judgments. For if my mind 
affirms every thing to be in its proper nature according to 
that idea which the imagination hath received from the 
impressions upon the organs of sense, it will be impos- 
sible for me ever to understand the right natures of 
things ; because the natures of things may remain thQ 
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same^ when all those things in them which aSect the or- c H a p. 
gans of sense may be altered; and because the various ^- 
motion and configuration of the particles of matter may '^ 

make such an impression upon the senses, which may 
cause an idea in us of that in the things themselves, which 
yet may be only in the manner of sensation ; as some phi* 
losophers suppose it to be in heat and cold. Now if the 
mind judgeth of the nature of things according to those 
ideas which come from the impressions made upon the 
oralis of sense, how is it possible it should ever come to 
a right judgment of the natures of things ? So that, in re** 
ference even to the grossest material beings, it must be tb^ 
perception only of the mind which can truly inform ua 
of their proper nature and essence. Besides, there ara 
many ideas of things in the mind of man which are capa- 
ble to have properties demonstrated of them, which never 
owed their original to our senses; and were never im<- 
ported to the mind at the keys of the senses. Such are 
most mathematical figures, which have their peculiar pro- 
perties and demonstrations ; such are all the mutual re«r 
spects of things to each other, which may be as certain 
and evident to the mind as itself is. Now it is plain by 
this, that all certainty of knowledge is not conveyed by 
the senses ; but our truest way of certain understanding 
the nature of any thing, is by the clear and distinct per- 
ception of the mind, which is founded on the truth of our 
Acuities ; and that however we may be deceived when we 
do not make a right use of our reason, because of the im* 
perfection of our present state ; yet if we say our minds 
may he deceived when things are evident and clear to 
them upon plain principles of reason, it is highly to reflect 
upon that God who gave men rational faculties, and madd 
them capable of discerning truth from falsehood. 

2. That we have clear and distinct perception that neces^ 
sity of existence doth belong to the nature of God. For 
which we are to consider tne vast difference which there 
is in our notion of the nature of God, and of the nature 
of any.other being. In all other beings, I grant we may 
abstract essence and existence from each other ; now if I 
can make it appear that there is evident reason, ex parte 
reij why I cannot do ;t in the notion of God^ then it will 
be more plain that necessity of existence doth immutably 
belong to his nature. It is manifest to our reason, that, 
in all other beings which we apprehend the natures of, 
nothing else can be implied in the natures of them be«> 
ypnd bare possibility of etxistenqe; no^ although the 

A a4 
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BOOK things which we do apprehend do really exist; because) 
in. in forming an idea oi a thing, we abstract from every 
thing which is not implied in the very nature of the 
thing. Now existence being contingent and possible as 
to any other being, it cannot be any ingredient of iti 
idea, because it doth not belong to its essence; for we 
may fully apprehend the nature of the thing, without at« 
tributing existence to it. But now in our conception of 
a Being absolutely perfect, bare possibility or contia- 
gency of existence speaks a direct repugnancy to the idea 
of him ; for how can we conceive that Being absolutely 
perfect, which may want that which gives life to all 
other perfections, which is existence ? The only scruple 
which men's minds are subject to in apprehending the 
force of this argument, lies in this. Whether this necessary 
existence doth really belong to the nature of that Being 
whose idea it is, or else it be only a mode of our conception 
in apprehending GodP For clearing of this, we must con- 
sider by what certain rules we can know when the com- 
position of things together in the understanding doth de- 
pend upon the mere operation of the mind^ and when 
they do belong to the things themselves, and their im- 
mutable nature. For which we have no rule so certain 
and evident as this is, that in those things which depend 
merely on the act of the mind joining together, the un- 
derstanding cannot only abstract one thing from another, 
but may really divide them in its conceptions from each 
other ; but in such things which cannot be divided from 
each other, but the essence of the thing is quite altered, 
it is a certain evidence that those things were not con- 
joined by the mere act of the mind, but do immutably 
belong to the natures of the things themselves. As for 
instance, when I conceive a triangle inscribed in a square^ 
a man walking, a horse with wings, it is evident I may 
understand the natures of all these things without these 
affections of them ; because I can fully apprehend the 
nature of a triangle without imagining a square, a man 
without walking, a horse without wings ; thence it ne- 
cessarily follows, that the joining of these things together 
was merely an act of the mind. But now I cannot con- 
ceive a triangle not to have three angles equal to two 
right ones, nor a man that hath not rationality belonging 
to him : for i£ I divide these attributes from them, I de- 
stroy their natures; and therefore the joining of these 
together is not any. mere act of the mind ; but these are 
such things as ^e implied in the very notion of them. 
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and therefore immutably belongs to them. So now, CHAF. 
when I conceive the notion of a body^ I can imagine till ^^' 
perfections belonging to it, without conceiving it neces^ 
sarily to exist; for it may be a body still, though it hath 
not its being from itself: but when I conceive a Being 
absolutely perfect, it is impossible to imagine it should 
bave its being irom any other; and if it be from itself, it 
must of necessity exist. For though the mind still be 
apt to doubt whether existence in this idea be only a 
mode of cogitation, yet that doubt may be easily re* 
moved, if the mind doth but attend to this, that at least 
possibility of existence doth belong to* all those beings 
which we have a clear idea of in our mind8<; and the rea^ 
eon why we attribute bare possibility to them, is because 
we apprehend some reason in our minds which keeps us 
from attributing necessity of existence to them, as that it 
is not implied in its nature, or that it doth depend on 
some other Being, or that it wants infinite power, &c. 
Now all these reasons, which make us attribute bare pos* 
sibility of existence to any Being, are taken away, when 
we conceive a Being absolutely perfect ; for then exi^t-^ 
ence is implied among the number of perfections; and 
this Being is independent upon all others, and infinitely 
powerful, so that nothing can hinder its existence; and 
therefore we must conclude, that necessity of existence 
doth immutably belong to the nature and notion of God^ 
and is not any mode only of our conception ; because if 
we take away necessity of existence from God, we lose 
the notion of a Being absolutely perfect. 

The third thing. That if necessary existence belongs to 
the nature of Gody he doth exists not only follows as a ne«- 
cessary conclusion from the other two, as the premises^ 
but is- in itself evidient to any one's reason ; for it implies 
no less than a contradiction for a Being to exist necessa* 
rily, and yet it be questionable, whether it doth exist or 
DO? Thus much, I suppose, may suffice here to explain 
and enforce this argument. If any are yet unsatisfied, I 
refer them to those judicious authors^ who have made it J^*'- ^'^ 
their peculiar business to manage it, and vindicate it *^^ 
from all objections: which falls in only here as an evK«Medit. et 
dence that God hath imprinted a character of himself on ^^sp. ad 
the minds of men, seeing we have so clear and distinct ^^jy^^^g^^ 
idea of such a Being, from whom if we take away nece»4 Antidote 
sity of existence, we destroy that notion which our minds &s*ii»t 
have of an aJ>solntely perfect Beinr. This b the-first way ^i^%'^ 
whereby we can ceocefve an inmite Being may aiake Append. ' 
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0naS eurioeity and oontiifaaca of juiv artificial, aalpne 
afMkthe. eiaaikocy of the machanioaladtof.diofpMMr 
M.ity wJiat ridicidona <b% will it. be tO' aftpntO'lhat ma 
mechaniem of the works of .nature to itha bfiad- Juid fat» 
titttaiaa aMtion of eome nartbleg ^ aaattaa? SdppaeBia 
aftvkitnde of letler%caiuuly thrown togeibaryahow^fiil 
ao handionieljr in order tiial; we mudit read in tfaeai tiw 
aamea^of Troga, Juims .fineaey J)ido,-ToiWB% Aaoanwa, ar 
iha like^isit poeeiUe ibr:any.toiaM«gine iStm emrAof 
ahonld nach. tne grandeur, eC^kb matter^ an4 weniaGy of 
the. whole books, of the iBneids ? So grailting^^ffaatfBaw 
. nattary beieff sat in aaotieo by a ]>inna.{>ower, m 
its continuaragitationi at last produce some of the ap- 
pearances of nature, yet what is this to the whole uni-* 
verse, or the admirable contrivance of any one part in 
it ? If these things had been the result of mere matter and 
motion, when once the particles of matter had been so 
united and settled together as to produce any one species 
of animals in the world, (which it is almost unconceivable 
they should,) yet we cannot think, that, if there had been 
but symmetry of parts enough for it merely to subsbt it? 
self, and propagate more, there could have been any fur? 
tber attempt made by those atoms, which had been once 
settled in a determinate figure. How came it then to pass 
that there b not any one species of animals in the world, 
but what hath such an order, symmetry, and contrivance 
of parts, which speaks more than mere necessity of sub- 
sistence ; and therefore speaks them to be the efiect of a 
supreme Governor of the world, and not the products of 
mere matter ? Is it possible that any, who is not before- 
hand resolved to exclude a Deit^, should imagine that 
any particles of matter should fall into the exact Sonn, or^ 
derj motion, and serviceableness to the worlds which the 
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heavenly bodies are in, without Divine counsel and wis- cHAP. 
dom disposing of them ? TuUy tells us of a speech of l. 
Aristotle, to this purpose. If we coUld suppose persons ^0^. .^" 
have lived in some caverns of the earthy ana to have enjoyed Nat. Dcor. 
every thing there of pleasure and riches, or whatever it wl. n. c 95. 
which we think makes men*s lives happy, and had never 
been abroad upon the surface of the earth, but had only had 
some obscure report of an infinite Power and Being ; and 
that afterwards these persons should, by an opening of the 
caverns wherein they were, come abroad into these parts of 
the world, and should suddenly behold the earth, sea, and the 
heavens, and observe the vastness of the clouds, and violence 
of winds, and behold the bigness, leauty, and influence 
of the sun, and how the day depended upon his presence; 
and upon his withdrawing should view the face of the hea^^ 
vens again, (as it were the second course of nature,) the or^ 
der and ornament of the stars, the varieties of the light of 
the moon, their rising and setting, and their fixed and im- 
moveable courses ; they could not hold from believing there 
was a Deity, and that these were the effects of his power. 
So vastly different are the free and natural emanations of 
our soufs^ from that which we force and strain out of our* 
selves by distorting and wringing those free principles of 
reason which God hath given us, when a few sorry ex- 
periments, and some arbitrary hypotheses^ must make us 
form other conceptions of things, than the majesty, or- 
der, and beauty of them do naturally suggest to us. We 
see, when once we can but abstract our minds from those 
prejudices which continual conversation with the world 
brings upon us, by that speech of Aristotle, how readily 
our minds will frame an excellent commentary upon those 
words of the royal Psalmist, The heavens declare the glory 
of God, and the firmament shews his handy^work. To 
which purpose likewise those words of the excellent ora- 
tor himself, in another place, are very observable. Quidcicerode 
est enim verius quam neminem esse oportere tam stulte arro- L^bui, 
gantem, ut in se mentem et rationem putet inesse, in ccelo ' "* *' * * 
mundoque non putet? aut ea qtue vix summa ingenU 
ratione comprehendat, nulla ratione moveri putat P Quern 
vero astrorum ordines, quern dierum noctiumque viciffitu^ 
' dines, auem menfium temperatio, quemque ea, quce gignun- 
tur nouis adfruendum, non gratum esse cogant, hunc homi^ 
nem omnino numerare qui dicet? What monstrous arro- 
gancy would it be in any man to think there is a mind and 
reason in himself, and tnat there is none in the world ? Or 
t& think those things are moved withotit reason and under^ 
standing, which all that he hath- is scarce able tQ compre^ 
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BOOK hend? Neither can he deserve the name of a man^JrovH 
^^^ whom the observation of the courses of the stars^ the suc-^ 
cession and order of seasons, and the innumerable benefits 
which he enjoys in the world, doth not extort gratitude to» 
wards that Being which ordered all these things. What a 
low opinion, then, had those more refined and generoua 
spirits, who went only upon principles of pure and un- 
distorted reason, of those mean and ignoble souls which 
were inclined to atheism 3 especially then, when religion 
was so abused, that it was true of the wisest of them, 
what one said of Erasmus, Magis habuit quidfugeret quam 
quid sequeretur, they knew what to avoid, but not what 
they should embrace. And yet, when they saw so much 
into the folly and superstition of Heathen worship, they 
saw the greatest reason still to adhere to the belief of 
a Ddty, as may be clearly seen, especially in the second 
of those excellent dialogues of Tully, De Naiura Deorum, 
where this particular argument to prove a Deity, firom the 
admirable contrivance of the works of nature, is managed 
with a great deal of eloquence and reason, and by particu- 
lar enumeration of most considerable parts of the universe. 
So unbecoming a late philosopher was that reason of his, 
why he waved the argument from the consideration of 
the world to infer a Deity, because the ends of God are 
' unsearchable, as flowing from his infinite wisdom. For^ 
what though God may conceal some things from men 
which he intends, and are of no concernment for men to 
know, must therefore, of necessity, those ends of his 
be unsearchable in his works of creation, which refer so 
immediately to the advantage of life, and tend so much to 
the veneration of the Deity ? 
XVI. Nay, the peculiar use and serviceableness of many parts 
of the universe, especially of animals, and chiefly of man, 
is so evident, that this hath been the main argument 
which hath induced some, otherwise atheistical enough, 
to acknowledge and adore a Deity. And although the 
Epicureans be lamentably puzzled to give any tolerable 
account of many other appearances in nature, yet they no 
where discover so much weakness and ignorance, as when 
they come to discourse de usu partium, about the contri« 
vance of the parts of man's body. Whos^ opinion is thus 
briefly delivered by Lucretius : 

I.ucrct.l.iv. Nil ideo quoniam natum'st in corpore, ut uti 
V, 833. Possemus ; sed quod natum*st, id procreat usum. 

i. e. thai no parts ofmarCs body, were designed for that use 
whkh they ar^ employed /or ; uufc Uie ^arts^ h^ ttuwc^^feil 
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into that form they are irij and men by degreeslrotight them CHAP. 
to their present use and serviceableness. An opinion, at I* 
flrst view, bo strangely unreasonable, that we cannot think 
Epicurus should have ever embraced it, had it not un- 
avoidably followed upon his hypothesis of all things in the 
universe resulting only from a fortuitous concourse of 
atopfis : according to which he supposed in man a diffe- 
rent configuration of parts would happen, from the va- 
rious agitation and concretion of those little particles 
which at first run together in the fashion of a itian ; and 
because that man had in him a more florid and vivacious 
spirit, made up of the most subtle and moveable atoms^ 
t-nence motion came into the several parts suitable to the- 
difierent conformation of them. And oecause those atoms 
of which the! soul is composed are capable of sensation^ 
theiiOe it comes to pass that it sees in the eye, hears in 
the ear, and smells in the nostrils. This is' the most 
which is made of the opinion of Epicurus by the late se- 
dulous vindicator of him, which yet himself calls tniole" 
randa opinio ; .and it will appear to be so, not only as con- 
tradicting what God himself hath delivered concerning 
man, but what reason itself will easily suggest, from the 
consideration of the several parts of man's body. It must 
be confessed, there were some philosophers older than 
Epicurus, who were much inclined to this opinion, as De- 
mocritus, Empedocles, Anaxagoras, and others; yet we 
find those who more narrowly .searched into the tiatures of 
living creatures, were thereby brought to acknowledge 
a Divine Providence, which with a great deal of wisdom 
did order the several parts of animals, and adapted them 
to their peculiar uses. .And ailtbough Aristotle, in his 
book de Partibus Aninialiwn^ hath said enough to refute 
the fond opinion of those philosophers, yet none hath 
handled this argument with more exactness and accuracy, 
apd with a more peculiar reflection on Epicurus, than 
Galen hath done in his excellent .piece ?cf^ Usu PariiUm; 
which Gasde^diis thinks Galen wrote with a kind of enthu- Gassend. 
siasm upon him, (adeo totum npus videtur conscriptHfntom.ii, 
hd8ov»^txms 9) and so all tboise' seventeen books of his ^^^^5' 
that vBubject, acre a kind of izpth .psalm in philosophy^ orposci.'ii. 
a perpetual hymn i:^on the praise. of the great, Creator ; c. 3. ' 
a jiist commentary on those words of the Psalihist, Psalm 
cxxxix. 14. I am fearfully avd i^(mderfvlly made^mar- 
veUous are thy works:, and thai. my soul moweth risht well. 
In the entrance of thiose books. Galea first shews the great 
variety: of ^rts^. which is. in several animals ' suitable to 
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BOOK their several natures. The horse, because of his svriftnes^ 
^^^' and pride, hath the strongest hoofis and most curled 
mane; the lion, because of his fierceness and counuge^ 
hath his strength lying in his teeth and paws ; the bullin 
bis horns ; the boar in his tusks ; the hart and bare beiag 
timorous creatures, their parts are made fittest for flight: 
but man, because he hath a principle of reason in hioi, 
hath no defensive or ofiensive weapons in his body, but be 
hath hands to make use of botti; which beinff joined 
with, and employed by his reason, far exceed all those ad- 
vantages which any other creatures have ; being employed 
not only to defend himself, but to build bouses, make 
clothes, arms and nets, whatever is useful for himself, or 
hurtful to those creatures which he hath conmnand over:* 
but because man was made for society and civil converse, 
therefore his hands were not only employed to de£end' 
himself or hurt other creatures, but for the mutual bene* 
fit and advantage of mankind; for by these were laws 
written, temples built, all instruments of arts framed ; by 
them we enjoy the benefits of others' wits; we can dis- 
course with Plato, Aristotle, Hippocrates, and other an- 
cients, though at such a distance from us. Now that the 
configuration of parts is not the cause of the use of them 
afterwards, as the lion's paw of bis courage, the bull's 
horns of his fierceness, or the slenderness of the hart of its 
fearfulness, appears by this, because the young ones of 
the several kinds of animals, before their parts are grown 
up, strive to make the same use of them which the others 
do. As Galen saith, he had often seen a bull-calf push- 
ing with his head before any horns were grown out, and 
a colt kicking when his hoofs were yet tender, and a 
young boar defending himself with his jaws before he had 
any tusks; which is an evident argument that the parts 
were designed for the use, and not the use to follow the 
parts. Soj saith he, take three eggs, one of an eagle, 
another of a duck, arid a third of a serpent, md after they 
are hatched through a moderate heat, we shall find, when 
they are but newly hatched, the two first will be striving to 
fly before they have wings, and the third endeavouring to 
creep away on its belly; and if you breed them up to^ 
greater, perfection, and bring them into the open air, you 
will presently see the young eagle mounting into the air, 
the duck quoddling in a pool, and the serpent creep under 
ground. Afterwards he comes particularly to handle the 
several parts of man's body, and first faieeins with the 
hand ; and shews in each part that it were impossible to 
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have fhtmed them with greater conveniency for their CHAP, 
several uses than they have. The u|0 of the hand is to ^' 
take hold of any thing which man' can use : now there 
being things of such different sizes which men may use, it 
had been impossible for the hand, if it had been one entire 
thing, and undivided, that it could have held things 
greater or lesser than itself, but it must have been equal 
to it. But now as the fingers are placed and divided, tney 
are equally fit for laying hold of objects of any size or 
quantity ; for the least things, as a barley-corn, are taken 
up with the fore-finger and the thumb; things some- 
what bigger are taken up by the same, but not by the ex- 
tremities of them as before; things somewhat bieger than 
these, with the thumb, fore-finger, and middle finger; 
and so on by degrees, till at last the whole hand is used ; 
so that the division of the hand into fingers is necessary. 
Neither were this enough, but the very position of the 
fingers, as they are, is necessary too ; for they had been 
useless, if they had been all divided in a right line ; for 
the firmest hold is either circular, or at least m two oppo* 
site points : but now this is provided for by the position 
of the thumb, which may equally join with any of the 
fingers in taking hold of any tning. After this, he largely 
shews the particular necessity of the softness, roundness 
of the flesh, and nails on the tops of the fingers, and the 
special usefulness of these ; and then comes to the bones 
of the fingers, how necessary they are for firm hold ; and 
if there had been but one bone in each finger, they would 
have served only for those things which we take up when 
they are extended : but now seeing they have three seve- 
ral joints, they are fitted for all kinds of things ; for when 
we bow our fingers, we use them as though they had no 
bones at all, and when we stretch them out, as though 
they were all but one entire bone; and the several in- 
flections of the joints serve for all kind of figures. And 
then he shews the necessity of the flesh within the fingers, 
and on either side of them, and upon them ; and so with 
wonderful accuracy handles the magnitude, number, fi- 
gure of the bones, and nature of the joints of the fingers, 
and* then the tendons and muscles belonging to the several 
fingers ; which after he hath discoursed on through his first 
book, he concludes it with the manifest inconveniency 
which would follow in the hand, were not every thing in it 
in that exact magnitude, position, and figure in which it is. 
With the same exactness he goes through all the parts of 
the body, handling in this second book aH that belongs to 
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BOOK the arm, in the tl ,, i^^ in the fourth and fifth u.^ 

111. organs of nutritic ^u •-.e sixth and sevr ''h the lungs, in 
the eighth and .le head, in the t .ith the peculiar 

and admirable faunc ^ f the eves, in the eleventh the other 
parts of the face, in the twelfth the parts of the back, and 
so in the thirtee ' ., ii the fourteenth and fifteenth the 
genitals, in the sixteenth the arteries, veins, and nerves, 
and in the last the peculiar disposition and figure of aQ 
these parts, and the usefulness of the whole design ; which 
is as great as can be in any work whatsoever, which is finr 
us to take notice of the admirable wisdom of God in cod* 
triving the several parts of the body of man. So that that 
whole book contains in it a most full and pregnant de- 
monstration of a Deity, which every man carries about 
with him in the structure of his body ; on which account 
men need not go out of themselves to find proof of a 
Deity, whether they consider their minds or their bo- 
dies ; of which it may be more truly said, than Heraclitus 
Arittot. de of old did of his stove, Etiam hie Dii sunt. So that of all 
j^*^°*™' persons I should most wonder at those, whose employ- 
ment particularly leads them to the understanding the 
parts and nature of man's body, if the proverb be not a 
great injury to them ; since they have fuller insight into 
this demonstration of a Deity in the fabric of man's, body, 
than many others who converse only with some jejune 
and sapless writings. And certainly, whatever is ima- 
gined to the contrary by men of weak understandings, 
the best way to cure the world of atheism, is true philo- 
sophy, or a search into the natures of things ; which the 
more deep and profound it is, the more impossible will it 
be found to explicate all the phenomena of nature by 
mere matter and motion. It was wisely observed of a 
ereat person and philosopher, that a narrow and slight 
inspection into nature inclined men of weak heads to 
atheism ; but a more thorough insight into the causes of 
things made them more evidently see the necessary de- 
pendance of things on the great and wise Creator of 
them. A little knowledge of philosophy is apt to make 
men's heads dizzy, and then in danger of falling into the 
gulf of atheism : but a more careful and diligent view 
of it brings them into sobriety and their right wits 
again. Such a slight inspection had the followers of 
Epicurus into the nature of things ; for when they found 
how in the present state of the world the various motion 
and configuration of the particles of matter would hand- 
somely salve many appearances of nature, they, drunk 
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witb-rae success, reel presently into an infinite space, and CHAP, 
tbere imagine they behold infinite worlds macie of the ^' 
concretion of atoms ; and ever since their eyes have baen " 
so dusted with these little atoms, that they could see 
nothing else in the world but them. Which how gross 
and unreasonable it is, will appear from our present sub- 
ject; for who but Lucretius or Epicurus could ever think 
that our nostrils were at first fashioned as they are merely 
by the violent impulse of the air within, which wouM 
force itself a passage out ? But how came the air into the 
body before it was forced out ? Did it break open" the 
lips^ make alllhat round cavity in the mouth, foi* a pas- 
sage through the aspera arteria P But if when it was in, it 
would come out again, was not the mouth wide enough 
to let it go ? or did the first man shut his mouth on pur- 
pose to find another vent for the air ? If so, how chance 
the force of the air did not carry away the epiglottis P Or 
if it got safely up to the nose, how came it not to force a 
passage out about the eyes, rather than to go down so 
low first ? But if we believe these rare contrivers of man's 
body, all the inward vessels of the body were made by the 
course of water, as channels are. But how is it possible 
to imagine that the oesophagus and the stomach should be 
so curiously contrived by the mere force of water ; and 
that all the intestines should be made only as channels, to 
let it out again when it was once in ? But how comes 
then such a kind of reciprocation and peristaltic motion 
in those vessels? How contt the several coats of them 
to be so firm ? If it had been only a forced passage, it 
would have been direct and through the substance of the 
parts, as we find it to be in all forced passages in the 
body of the earth. Besides, if the water received into the 
stomach forced the passage through the guts, how comes 
it not to run in the channel it had made for itself? Or did 
it not like that passage when other things came into 
it, and therefore found out a more secret one into the 
bladder ? But if that were made by the water, how came 
it to be so full of membranes, and so subject to dilatation ?~ 
Thus ridiculous will men make themselves, rather than 
shew themselves men in owning and adoring that infinitely 
wise and powerfiil God, who orders all things in the Worta 
according to the counsel of his will. What can be more 
plain and evident than the peculiar usefulness of the seve* 
ral parts of man's body is? What other intent can be 
imagined that man is formed with a mouth, but only for 
taking in of nourishment, and for receiving and letting 
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BOOK forth of air? or that an infant is so ready to open his 
i"» mouthy but that there are breasts and milk for nim to 
suck, in order to his nourishment? Why should the 
oesophagus be so hoUow, and the stomach so wide, but 
that one was provided for the better conveyance of the 
meat down, and the other for the fermentation of it? 
Whence come all the other vessels to be so conveniently 
placed, were it not for the distribution of nourishment 
into the several parts, or for conveying away the excre- 
ments of it ? Can any one think that the several muscles 
and tendons should be placed in the more solid parts, for 
any other end than for the better motion of them ? Or 
that the nerves should be derived from the brain, into the 
several parts of the body, for any other design than to be 
the instruments of sense and motion ? Or that the conti- 
nual motion of the heart should be for any other purpose 
than for receiving and distributing of the blood through 
the arteries into the parts of the body ? Or that the eye, 
with all its curious fabric, should be only accidentaUy em- 
ployed in seeing? These things are so plain, that how- 
ever the Epicureans may more easily lose themselves, and 
deceive others, in explaming the appearances of nature in 
some inanimate beings, yet when they come with their 
blind concourse of atoms to give an account of the parts 
of animals, they miserably Ih^ooI themselves, and expose 
themselves only to contempt and pity. It were easy 
to multiply examples In this kind, but I shall only men- 
tion one thing more, which is, if all the parts of man's 
body have no higher original than the concourse of atoms 
in the first man and woman, by what were the umbilical 
vessels formed, whereby the child in the womb receives its 
nourishment ? By what atoms was the passage of the sue- 
cus nutritius framed from the mother to the child ? How 
come those vessels to close up so naturally upon the birth 
of the child, and it to seek its nourishment in quite an- 
other way ? Will the particles of matter, which by their 
concretion formed the first pair, salve this too ? Thus still 
we see how impossible it is (to go no further than our- 
selves) to give any tolerable account of things, without an 
infinite Power and Being which produced all these things; 
and hath left so plain an inscription of himself upon the 
works of nature, that none but those who shut their eyes 
can abstain from seeing it. 

XVII. I come now to the third evidence of a Deity, which is, 

3- That there are some beings in the world which cannot depend 

upon matter or motion ; u e, that there are some spiritual 
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and immaterial substances or beings^ (for if the thing be CHAP, 
acknowledged^ it is unbecoming a man to contend about ^- 
words ;) tlie consequence of this for the proving a Deity, 
neither hath been, nor I suppose will be denied, by such 
who question an infinite Being; the same principles lead- 
ing to the denying and the proof of both, and immate- 
rial beings being the strongest proof that there is some- 
thing above matter in the world. If there be then such 
things in the world which matter and motion cannot be 
the causes of, then there are certainly spiritual and im- 
material beings ; and that I shall make appear both as to 
the minds of men, and some extraordinary effects which 
are produced in the world. 

I. I begin with the nature of the soul of man. And 
herein I must confine myself to those arguments which 
directly prove my present purpose, and on that account 
must quit all those common arguments to prove the 
soul's nnmortality from the attributes of God ; for all 
these do suppose the existence of a Deity as already 
evident : neither can I rely with safety on the way which 
some have taken to prove the immortality of the soul 
merely from the phenomena of sensatipn, which they en- 
deavour to prove cannot be performed by mere matter 
and motion. For granting all this, yet the utmost that 
can be proved by it is no greater immortality in our souls 
than in the souls of brutes ; and in the sense in which 
that is admitted, I suppose an Epicurean will not deny 
the soul of man to be immortal, as Demonax in Lucian 
said, when he was asked whether the soul were immortal 
or no : It is, said he, but as all things else are ; for those 
who make the soul to be nothing but some more subtle 
and active particles of matter, do not think that upon 
death they are annihilated, but that only they are dis- 
persed and dissipated ; or, in the Platonist's phrase, may 
return to the soul of the tvifrld. These ways I cannot 
think to be sufficient probations of such a spiritual and 
immaterial being in man which we now enquire for; 
much less can I tnake use of so precarious and infirm an 
hypothesis as preexistence, which makes men apt to sus- 
pect the cogency of such reasons which tend to prove the 
immortality of the soul ; which are linked with a suppo- 
sition, not only inevident either to sense or reason, but 
likewise needless and impertinent. For I know no one 
argument which doth directly prove the immateriality of 
the soul, that doth in the least infer any necessity of pre- 
existence, but on the same accounts it will prove the 
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BOOK ioul's eternity. Being therefore thus at liberty to enquire 
"^' into the nature of the soul considered in herself, our only 
way must be to find out such peculiar properties in the 
soul of man, which cannot be salved, on supposition there 
were nothing else but matter and motion in the world. 
Supposing, then, that all sensation in man doth arise 
from corporeal motion, which is so strongly asserted 
by the modem philosophers, and that the highest concep- 
tions which depend on sense can amount no higher than 
imagination, which is evident ; if it can then be proved 
that there is a principle of action in man which proceeds 
in a different way of operation than sensation doth, and 
that there are such operations of the soul which are not 
imaginations, it will be then clear that there is a principle 
in man higher than matter and motion. Now^ although 
it be a task sufficiently difficult to explain the manner of 
sensation itself in a mere mechanical way, supposing no 
higher principle than mere matter, yet it will appear 
far more difficult, nay impossible, without a spiritual 
or immaterial being, to salve such appearances in man 
which transcend the power of imagination ; which will 
appear by these following operations of the mind, which 
every one who hath it may nnd within himself. 

I . Correcting the errors of imagination. For if all our 
perceptions were nothing efse but the images of corporeal 
things left in the brain, the judgment of the mind must 
of necessity be according to the impressions which are 
made upon the organs of sense. But now if our minds 
can and do form apprehensions of things quite different 
from those which are conveyed by sense, there must be a 
higher principle of knowledge in man than imagination is; 
for which the common instance of the just magnitude of 
the sun is very plain. If we judge according to the 
image which is conveyed to the brain by our eyes, we 
can never imagine the sun V^ be bigger than he seems to 
us to be; nay, though the sight be advantaged by the 
help of telescopes, it cannot receive such an image or 
idea of the sun which answers to its just magnitude, viz. 
that it is i6o times bigger than the earth. From whence 
now comes this apprehension of the bigness of the sun 
above that proportion which can possibly come in at our 
senses ? If it be said, Thxity ly the observation of the lessen- 
ing of objects according to the proportion of distance^ the 
mind may come to understand how much bigger the sun may 
be than Re seems, I grant it; but withal enquire how the 
imagination comes to have proportiQns and. distances 
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which are mere respects, and can have no corporeal phan- CHAP, 
tasms whereby to be represented to it? So that by this ^* 
very way of ratiocination, it is evident that there is some 
principle in man beyond imagination. Again, when the 
mind, by ratiocination, hath proceeded thus far, and finds 
the sun to be so great, what idea is there of this mag- 
nitude in the mind ? The mind cannot fix itself on any 
thing, but it must have an idea of it. From whence 
comes this idea ? Not from corporeal phantasms ; for 
none of them could ever convey the due magnitude of 
the sun to the mind, and therefore the forming of this 
idea must be a pure act of intellection, which corrects the 
errors of imagination, and is a principle above it. So 
in the sight of a stick, when under water, the representa- 
tion of it by the sense to imagination is as crooked ; for 
corporeal motion carries things to the eye without any 
judgment upon them; the eye conveys the image to the 
brain; and, according to the rules of corporeal percep- 
tion^ must presently take every thing for true which is 
conveyed thither. Now from what principle is it that 
this error of our senses is corrected ? So in many other 
things wherein our imaginations are quite puzzled; and 
when we go according to them, it is impossible to appre- 
hend things as our reason tells us they are. Thus as 
to the Antipodes our imaginations are wholly of the mind 
of the ancients, that the Antipodes to us must needs be in 
danger of knocking their heads against the stars, and if 
they go upon any thing, it must be their heads, and that 
that part of the heavens which is in the other hemisphere 
is below us : these are pertinacious errors of imagination 
while we adhere to that, and are only corrigible by our 
reason, which makes it evident to be otherwise. Besides, 
there are many things our reason and understanding in-^ 
form us that they may be, and yet our imaginations can 
form no idea of them. Let an Epicurean philosopher try 
the power of his imagination in his inane or iri/inite empty 
space, and he will soon find, that as strong as his fancy is, 
it will soon tire and retreat, as not being able to course 
through so unimaginable a space. So for eternal du- 
ration our reason tells us the thing is possible, but when 
our imaginations begin to fardle up some conceptions of 
it, they are presently tying both ends together; which 
^1 make a strange idea of eternity : the case is the 
same in the infinite divisibility of quantity, which Epicu- 
rus was somewhat aware of when he denied the tnin^* 
But how many mathematical problems are there whicn 
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BOOK, will Jade our imaginations presently, and yet our reason 
^*^- stands still, and assures us of the possibility of the things; 
as in two lines coming nearer still to each other j and yet 
never meeting; and in many other things, which most 
clearly evince that there is a higher faculty in man which 
exceeds matter and motion^ when it is able thus to cor- 
rect the faults and to supply the defects of imagination, 
XVIIl. 2. Reflex acts of the mmd upon itself argue a higher 
principle than imagination. That there are such things, is 
evident to any one who hath any use of cogitation ; and 
jf any one doubt of it, his very doubtinff argues he hath 
reflex acts ; for he could not doubt whether ne had or no, 
but by reflection upon himself. Now that reflex acts 
should be caused through matter and motion, or through 
mere imagination, is unconceivable ; for we see no matter 
can act upon itself: indeed one part of extended matter 
may act upon another, but not purely upon itself. The 
extremities of the fingers can never feel themselves, though 
they can touch each other ; neither can imagination re- 
flect on itself: for that proceeding upon corporeal images 
must have such a representation from the senses of what 
it acts upon. Now what image, of itself, can be con- 
veyed to the imagination through the external organs 
of sense ? The eye may see through the motion of the 
' objects of sight pressing upon it ; but how can it see that 
it sees ? So the imagination receives the images conveyed 
to the brain ; but what shop hath it to make new ones in 
of itself, and so be guilty of the greatest idolatry, or wor- 
shipping its own image? But though the imagination 
cannot thus reflect, yet we find such a principle within 
us that is very apt to retire into itself, and recollect things 
which could never have been conserved so long in that 
shop of shadows, the imagination. For if imagination be 
Hobbcs'8 nothing else but, as a modern philosopher defines it, con- 
Human ception remaining^ and a little and little decaying from and 
ch, 3. * after the act of sense ^ like the motion of water cfter a stone 
sect. 1. is thrown into ity how is it possible that at so great a dis- 
tance of years, as we commonly find, the image of a thing 
limy be retrieved with as much facility and freshness as to 
circumstances, as if it were but new done ? And that ac- 
count which he gives of remembrance is very weak and in- 
sufficient, when he tells us, that remembrance is nothing 
else hut the missing of parts, which every man expectetk 
should succeed after they have a conception of the whole* 
For according to this, it is impossible for the mind to re- 
trieve any object without mutilation of it ; and so there 
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cannot possibly be a recollecting of all circumstances, CHAP, 
when an object is once past, and the motion begins to de- '* 
cay. But all this while we understand nothing by what 
means this decaying motion should continue so long as 
our memory can fetch things back, or by what means an 
object, when once past, can be recovered again, if me- 
mory be nothing else but decaying motion. Such per- 
plexities must needs arise, when men will undertake 
to salve the inward operations of the soul by mere mo- 
tion : but is it not evident, that many times when the 
mind is employed about other things, some phantasms of 
things long ago past will come and present themselves to 
the mind, with as much clearness as if new done ? 
Whereas if memory were decaying motion, the longer 
past, the more impossible would it be to recover any 
thing: but do we not find that many old men will better 
remember the circumstances of many things they did in 
their childhood, than a year or two before ? Besides, 
we see what quickness and vivacity there is in our intel- 
lectual faculties above corporeal motion, with what fa- 
cility the mind turns itself from one object to another, 
how suddenly it rangeth the whole world; how it trips over 
mountains, crosseth the ocean, mounts to the skies, and 
at last quarries upon itself, and all in the twinkling of an 
intellectual eye. As quick as the eye of the body is, the 
mind far exceeds it, and can withdraw the imagination 
from attending the organs of sense : thus do men who 
have their minds much fixed, fix their eyes too ; and yet 
afterwards can scarce tell themselves what they have 
looked on all that while. Sometimes the mind fits and 
compares phantasms together, and sports itself in sorting 
them into several ranks and orders, and making matches 
between such things which are sure to have no affinity 
with each other ; which are thence called entia rationis, or 
the creatures of the mind. And can all these, and many 
other such operations which men are conscious to them- 
selves of, be nothing else but the motion of some phleg- 
matic matter, the reaction of the brain, and the mere ef- 
fects of imagination ? 

3. The profound speculations of the mind argue a power 
far above imagination and corporeal motion. I wonder 
how Epicurus^s soul, when, if we believe him, it was 
made up of atoms, could ever imagine an infinite vacuity? 
Could mere atoms ever dispute whether they were atoms 
or no ? For I doubt not but Epicurus was fain to ar- 
gue much against himself, before he could persuade him« 
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BOOK self to so stupendous a pieoe of folly. Were there no- 
^"' thin^ in roan but mere corporeal motion^ whence came 
"■"■^"""^ the dispute, whether the soul were corporeal or no ? Can 
atoms frame syllogisms in mood and figure? and mere 
matter argue pro and con, whether it be matter or some- 
thing else ? What kind of aerial particles were their souls 
compounded of, who first fancied themselves to be im- 
material ? What strange agitations of matter were those 
which first made men think of an eternal state ? which 
thoughts have ever siAce so stuck upon these little sphe- 
rical bodies, that they could never yet disburden them^ 
selves of them. Whence come such amazing fears, such 
dreadful apprehensions, such sinking thoughts of their fu- 
ture condition, in minds that would fain ease themselves 
by believing that death would put a period both to soul 
and body ? Whence, on the other side, come such en- 
couraging hopes, such confident expectations^ such com- 
fortable prepossessions of their future state, in the souls 
of good men, when their bodies are nearest to the grave? 
Seneca^ who was somewhat dubious sometimes as to the 
future condition of the soul, yet could tell his dear Luci- 
lius with what pleasure he could think of it ; and could 
Senec.Praef. elsewhere say of the soul, Et hoc habet argumentum divi- 
V S****^ mVa/w suce quod ilium divina delectant, nee ut alienis in- 
terestj sed ut suis : the soul had that mark of divinity in t7, 
that it u'GS most pleased with divine speculationSy and con- 
versed ivith them as with matters which nearly concerned it. 
And when it hath once viewed the dimensions of the 
heavens, contemnit domicilii prioris angustias, it was a- 
shamed of the cottage it dwelt in : nay, were it not for 
these speculations, 7ion fuerat operce pretium nasci^ it had 
not been worth while for the soul to have been in the 
body ; and as he goes on, detrahe hoc inestimabile bonum^ 
non est vita tanti ut sudem, ut cestuem. Could there 
be now so great an Epicurism in contemplation, were the 
soul of man of Epicurus's mould, a mere complexion 
of atoms ? Would dull and heavy matter ever have de- 
lighted to have searched so much into the causes of 
things, to have gone over the world in its speculations, 
and found more sweetness in knowledge, than the little 
Epicure the bee tastes in his choicest flowers ? Epicurus's 
own philosophy is a demonstration against himself. If 
his soul had not been of a purer nature than he fancied, 
he would never have made his study of philosophy a part 
of his Epicurism. Had his soul been such atoms as he 
fancied, when his brain had been well heated at his study, 
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those more vivid and spirituous particles, like the spirits CHAP, 
of wine, had been in danger of evaporation, and leaving ^« 
the more lumpish matter to complete his work. Of all 
persons, I most admire that philosophers, who make so 
much use of their understandings, should so ungratefully 
requite them, and serve them like old horses ; when they 
have made them do all the service they could, turn them 
into the highways, and let them die in a ditch. But yet 
all philosophers have not been so unthankful ; some have 
, understood the worth of their souls, and asserted it : if 
they have not used too high, i. e. Platonical expressions 
of it, making it a particle, not of matter, but of the Di- 
vine nature itself, a little deity in a cottage, that stays here 
a while, and returns to that upper region from whence it 
came. As Manilius speaks. 

An dubium est habitare Deiim sub pectore nostro? ManilJ. iv. 
In ccelumque redire animasj coeloqtte t/enire ? I'/lt* 

And while the soul is here in its cage, it is continually 
fluttering up and down, and delighteth to look out now 
at this part, and then at another, to take a view by de- 
grees of the whole universe ; as the same poet goes on^ 

— Quid mirumy noscere mundum 14 y, j^j. 

Si possunt homineSy quibus est et mundus in ipsis: 
Exemplumque Dei quisque est in imagine pawa? 

The soul hath nothing more delightful to it than know- 
ledge ; and no knowledge so pleasing and satisfactory bs 
of him whose image and superscription it bears, who 
makes himself most known to. such as enquire after him. 

Sequ£ ipsum inculcat et offer t j^ v. 017. 

Ut bene cognosctposs'it, 

I conclude this with that of Seneca, in that excellent pre- 
face to his Natural Questions. O quant contempta res est 
homo nisi supra humana se erexerit ! What a pitiful thing 
is man, were it not that his soul was apt to soar above these 
earthly things ! And by this aptness to soar so high above 
these terrene objects, and to converse with so much free- 
dom with spiritual beings, as well as abstracted notions, 
we may certainly infer that our rational souls are of a far 
more noble and refined nature than that more feculent 
principle of imagination, which always converses infcec^^ 
nomulif and can go no further than our senses carry 
it. And thus I have made good the first proof, that there 
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BOOK 18 something above matter and motion in the world, 
^^'' which is from that immaterial being which iis in man. 
XIX. The next evidence which we have of a Being -above 
a. matter and motion, is, from the extraordinary effects 
which have been in nature. I speak not now merely of 
such things which by their natures and effects are mani- 
fested to proceed from some beings which bear ill-will to 
mankind, multitudes of which are related by men philo- 
sophical and inquisitive, with such enumerations of cir- 
cumstances, and particular evidences that they are not 
mere impostures, that one may on the same grounds 
question any matter of fact which himself did not see, as 
such relations which are delivered by persons without in- 
terest or design, and such as were able to judge of the 
truth of circumstances ; such are both ancient and modem 
philosophers, physicians, statesmen, and others. Neither 
shall I msist on such prodigies, which ofttimes presage 
Maoliiav. revolutions in states, if we believe Machiavel himself, who 
Difpot.1. i.|n a whole chapter designedly proves it; and professeth 
^ ^ ' himself utterly to seek for the causes of them, unless they 
may be attributed to some spirits and intelligences in the 
air, which give the world notice of such things to come. 
But those things which I suppose have the most clear 
and undoubted evidence of true and undoubted miracles, 
(the matters of fact being affirmed by eye-witnesses, who 
sealed the truth of them with their lives,) are those re- 
corded in the holy Scriptures; which there are only two 
ways to evade, either by questioning the truth of the 
things, which I suppose m the precedent book we have 
proved with as much rational evidence as any thing o^ 
that nature is capable of, or else that the things therein 
recorded might be salved without a Deity. For which 
only two ways have been excogitated by atheistical spirits, 
either attributing them to the power and influence of the 
stars, the foundations of whicn fond and absurd opinion 
have been taken away by those many writers, who have 
Vid. D. H. rationally confuted the whole art of Judicial Astrology, or 
More't else that they are done by mere power of imagination, 
Goainns^ which is the way of Avicenna and some other Arabic 
Lvii. c. 14, writers, which is so wild an effect of the power of ima- 
15, 16, ly. gination, that nothing doth so much demonstrate the ir- 
regular motions of it, as such an opinion doth ; and is 
sufficiently derided and refuted' by Pomponatius himself. 
Now then it being an acknowledged principle in nature, 
that every thing continues in the course it is in, till some- 
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thing more powerful put it outj if then such things have CHAP. 
been In the world which have been real alterations of !• 
the course of nature, as the sun's standing still in the time' 
of Joshua, then there must be something above matter 
and motion, and consequently that there is a God. 
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